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-! 5. DEFRIES AND SONS’ | :[ 


NEW GOODS FOR THE SEASON, 


HOTEL AND TAVERN GLASS, CHINA, EARTHENWARE, AND CHANDELIERS. 
Tavern and Hotel Glass Engraved and Cut. Newest Patterns, Correct Measure. 
CLOCKS FOR TAVERNS AND HOTELS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Counters and Bars fitted up. New Registered Bar and Window Lights, with Silver or 
Ruby Fittings. Engraved Glass Spirit Barrels, Fitted with Electro-Silver Taps. 


Crystal Illuminations executed to any device, sign, or drawing. 
ALEXANDRA DINNER SERVICE, 





. 


NEW DESIGNS ON SHOW 


Sun & Star Lights, ’rismatie 
Lanterns. &c., Concerts & 
Music Halls Lighted and 
Ventilated. Estimates and 
Designs Free, Crystal and 


FOR 12 PERSONS, £1 18s. 6d. 

FE'ES and Rejoicings, Ball-rooms 
and Private Gardens Illuminated for 
the N bility and Gentry, upon the 
latest and most approved principles. Bronged Chandeliers. New 
Experienced workmen sent out for the Design~ fir the Dining and 
fixing of Crystal, Bronzed Chandeliers Complete. with Globes, from Drawing-100m. Tents, tem- 
and Fittings, if requircd, 60s each. porary rooms, &. provided. 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS’ 
NEW CITY SHOW ROOMS, 147, HOUNDSDITCH, 


FIVE MINUTE’S WALK FROM ALL THE CITY RAILWAY STATIONS, 
Works: London and Birmingham. 
Patentees of the New Foot Lights for Theatres, Music Halls, &c., effectually preventing 
the possibility of Fire. 











Is found pre-eminently ben -ficial in preventing and curing SMALL POX by Purifying, Invigorating, and 
Vitalizing the Blood. Any person who has already this complaint should take it, and be kept in a cool and 
darkened room to prevent its leaving any trace on the features. 

SICKNESS, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are in most cases immediately relieved by taking @ teaspootiful 
in a tumbler of cold water. This can be repeated once or twice in two hours, if needful. 

SEA VOYAGES :—It is a very valuatle accompaniment, and should on no account be Omitted... It 
instantly allays the sea or bilious sickness, . 2 

For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on the 
Skin, a teaspoonful should be taken daily, with the dinner, in a tumbler of water, and the same quantity on 
going to bed, 





“RAWUL PINDEE, PUNJAB, INDIA, 28th MARCH, 1871. 
 Onthe recommendation of several officers, who had some of your Saline, in the West Indies, all of whom 
rpeak in the highe-t terms of your Pyretie Saline, we were induced to try it for tne first time in this 
frovince. This result was not due to any novelty in introducing a new medicine, but solely from the 
ascertained merits of your preparation after use in the fever-stricken districts by which we are surrounded, 
and we firmly believe that the use of your Pyretic Saline will do more to prevent fever than all the Quinine 
ever imported can cure. We write thus strongly, because both from personal experience and observation, 


we believe we have at length found a remeay aga nst the ever-present fevers of these parts, which costs the 
British nation hundreds of valuable lives in Peshawur alone. 


“We are now willing to enter into special terms for large and continued supplies, &c.” 


May be obtained of the Proprietor, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, E.C. 


SeconD Doorn From Hatton GARDEX, 
AND OF ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS; 
In Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., L1s., and 21s. 


—0o--— 
Have it in your Houses to secure these benefits, 
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ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND, 


Instituted February 16, 1839. Incorporated by Royal Charter, January 29, 1853, 


FOR GRANTING PERMANENT PENSIONS TO ACTORS, ACTRESSES, CHORUS 
SINGERS, DANCERS, PANTOMIMISTS, AND PROMPTERS. 


PaTROoNESS.—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Patron.—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Truslecs.—BENJAMIN BOND CABBELL, ESQ., F.R.S., F.S.A.; W. C. MACREADY, ESQ. ; 
E. A. SOTHERN, ESQ. 

Honorary Treasurer and Director.—J. B. BUCKSTONE, ESQ, 
Bankers.—MESSRS. COUTTS AND CO., 59, Strand. 


Secrelary.—MR. CULLENFORD, Theatre Royal, Haymarket, and Jasmine Cottage, New Malden, Surrey, S.W. ; 
to whom it is requested all communications may be addressed. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales honoured the Institution by presiding at the Annual 
Festival in 1870, and was graciously pleased to say, “ Gentlemen, it affords me great pleasure to 
be present here to night, to propose to you this toast; and when I look around me I see so 
numerous an assemblage, that L have no doubt you will evince, substantially, the great interest 
you take in this excellent charity. What better charity could there indeed be?” &e., &e, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh also bonoured it by presiding at the Annual Fes- 
tival in 1872, andi in proposing “ Prospe rity to the General The: itrical F und,” said, ** How valuable 
such an Institution to the profession generally is cannot be too widely know n, for ‘it is, indeed, too 
often the case, I fear, that those who derive the greatest pleasure and who appreciate mostly the 
stage, are too apt to forget the many hardships and disappointments which are inevitably the iot of 
many who tread it.” “I can only impress upon you how valuable an Institution is to alleviate 
the sufferings of those who may be only in temporary necessity in the theatrical profession, and to 
afford pensions to those who are permanently, from one or other physical causes, prevented from 
es their livelihood in the profession which has been that which they have occupied during 
their lives.” 


ELIGIBILITY OF MEMBERS. ) his or her duties as an Actor or Actress, Singer or 

That the persons eligible to be future Members of | Dancer, be entitled to receive such Annuity for life as 

this Association shall be all persons who practise the the annual available income of the Funds of the Asso- 

art of Acting, Dancing, or Singing, as a means of sub- | ¢!tion shall from year to year afford; such Annuity to 

sistence, in Great Britain and Ireland, and who shall | é, in each case, calculated and apportioned according 

have so practised such Art or Arts for a term of not | t? the class of Subscription which the Member shall 
less than Three Years immediately preceding their | have adopted and paid. ; 

application for admission. If any Member shall die at any period after the com- 

mencement of his or her Membership, the sum of Ten 

ADVANTAGES. Pounds shall be allowed and paid out of the Funds of 

That any Member of this Association who shall have | the Association for funeral expenses; provided such 

regularly contributed to its Funds for the term of seven sum be applied for by the relation or parties incurring 

years, shall, at any time afterwards, on becoming in- such funeral expenses, within six calendar months 


capacitated, by accident or infirmity, from exercising | ®fter the death of such member, 


Mr. SotHERN, hearing of the necessitous position of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, after minute in- 
vestigation, being convinced that this is an Institution “ par excellence,’ ’ inculcating, as it does, the principle of 
Economy and Self-help, in addition to the aid of a generous public towards provision for the aged or afflicted 
members of his profession, as his last act before leaving this country for America, bears testimony to that con- 
viction by nobly bestowing the whole of the proceeds of his last performance at the Theatre Royal Haymarket, on 
Thursday, October 5th, 1871, upon this most ineritorious and advantageous Fund, 

The Directors, emboldened by this noble and benevolent act of Mr. SormEeRn’s, take the liberty of earnestly 
soliciting their supporters and the generous public, as well as the richer and more fortunate portion of Dramatic 


Artiste o an examination of the principles and benefits of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, which, when 
understood, they feel assured, would enlist their most strenuous and ardent assistance. 

the Directors gratefally acknowledge the bequests of £200 by the late Charlotte Elizabeth Walmesley, of 
Con t Place, and of £200 from the late Miss Hamilton, of Brighton. 


sow, Gentlemen, let us turn from the objects of the Fund, and look a little at its encouragement. Here is 
the financial statement of the year—I may say, the budget. (Laughter.) I find that the receipts are 1,900, 
Out of this sum, 1,300/. and over have been paid to annuitants and to other claimants. Over 500/. have been 
carried to the capital account ; and to remunerate twenty Directors, a Secretary, and a whole staff of officials, all 
the advertising, printing, and the incidental expenditure, I find charged a sum under 80/, I do not find a single 
penny charged for red tape. Why, this paper might be very justly sent down to Downing-street, for the purpose 
of being stuck over the mantelpiece in the private bureau of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Really, 
unaccustomed as we are to public economy, this appears to me to be perfectly and simply marvellous.”— 
Drow Bovcicautt, Esa., 1867. 





Axe 
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ST. JAMESS HALL, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


MESSRS. MOORE and BURGESS, Sole Lessees. 


EIGHTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR AT THIS HALL, 


IN ONE UNINTERRUPTED SEASON, 
OF THE 


MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS. 


(AT THIS TIME) THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED; AND MOST DISTINGUISHED 





MINSTREL COMPANY IN EUROPE. 


Tuts Company was formerly denominated the CHRISTY MINSTRELS, from the fact of its 
having been originally introduced into this country by the legally appointed representative of the 
late E. P. Curisty (its founder), in 1857. In a few years that Company was entirely broken up 
and scattered in every direction, but about eight years ago Messrs. Moore and Burgess suc- 
ceeded in re-organising all the then surviving members of the original troupe, and formed another 
Conrpany infinitely more powerful than the one originally brought to England in 1857. By dint 
of unremitting exertions, extending over a period of eight years, by the judicious outlay of an 

© ggnormous capital in the purchase of valuable musical copyrights, and by engaging all the finest 

4 available musical talent that could be found in the country, Messrs. Moore and BurcGEss have ¥ 
at length succeeded in forming the LARGEST and MOST MAGNIFICENT COMPANY in 
the WORLD devoted to this class of entertainment ; the whole of the Metropolitan and Pro- 
vincial Press with one accord agree in acknowledging this fact. 

The Title of Christy's Minstrels is now so completely and thoroughly disgraced throughout 
the United Kingdom by the hordes of would-be imitators, who have gone about for years past 
imposing upon the public with some of the vilest and most wretched exhibitions ever witnessed 
in this or any other country, that the title of Curisty MINSTRELS has now fallen into irretriev- 
able disgrace. 

Messrs. Moore and Burcess have, therefore, resolved to use their utmost endeavours to pro- 
tect the public against a continuance of these frauds ; their Company will henceforth be designated 
the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS, a distinctive title which no person will dare to 
assume. 


THE MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 


ST. JAMESS HALL, 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


APPEARING 
NIGHTLY AT EIGHT ; 





a MONDAYS, 
| WEDNESDAYS, 


- SATURDAYS, 
; AT THREE AND EIGHT. 


Every West-end omnibus runs past one or other of the entrances to Messrs. Moore and 
Burgess’s Hall. 


A 2 
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MR. CLARANCE HOLT, 
‘‘ENGLAND’S HUMORIST,” 
IN HIS NEW AND POPULAR ENTERTAINMENT FROM 
“SHAKESPEARE” AND “DICKENS,” 


Every Evening aT— 
































THE CAMBRIDGE...,.........scccoccccseccesees soe 9 P.M. 
THE ROYAL, HOLBORN ..........ccccersesseres 10 P.M. 


‘* A more refined and intellectual treat is not to be found on the stage of any hall in the three 

kingdoms.”—The Era, July 28th, 1872. 
“ Ati THE Wortp’s A Stace.” “Aw Hour with ‘ DICKENS. 
* PHOTOGRAPHS FROM AVON.” “ SHapows OF THE Past.” 
“SHAKESPEARE AT Home.” **My Curistmas NUMBER.” 
The above Entertainments occupy forty minutes each, and are represented by Ma. C. Hott in 
FULL AND APPROPRIATE COSTUMES, 
Well-written Prologues and Epilogues, with Charming Melodies, They are entirely new in 
construction, with rapid Changes of Dress, Tragical Impersonations, Comical Illustrations, and 
have proved most successful everywhere, having played them in London at THE OXFORD 
120 NIGHTS, THE ROYAL, HOLBORN, FOR OVER 200 NIGHTS, Crystal Palace, 
Beaumont Hall, Philharmonic, St. George’s Hall, Bradford; Mechanics’ Institute, Nottingham ; 
Alexandra and Victoria, Manchester; Theatre Royal, Liverpool; Day’s Crystal Palace, Birmingham ; 
the Oxford, Brighton; Princes’s Palace, Leeds, &c. &e. 

Mr. C. Horr commences his next PROVINCIAL TOUR on EASTER MONDAY 
(Gorpon’s, SOUTHAMPTON), to follow at Portsmouth, Birmingham, Hull, Leeds, Ashton, 
Wolverhampton, Brighton, Liverpool, Manchester, Stockport, and Bradford. Returning to 
LONDON at CHRISIMAS, with an entirely New Enrtertarnment, from the works of 
“ SHAKESPEARE” and “ DICKENS.” 5 

N.B. Responsible Managers only treated with. A splendid Plant of Coloured Printing, 
12-Sheet Blocks, Pictures, and Lithos, for the above, can be had at moderate prices. 
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Mk. HARRY LISTON, 
it The renowned VOCAL COMEDIAN, MIMIC, VENTRILOQUIST, AUTHOR, &e. (who 
has lately achieved such great success in London, Glasgow, Birmingham, Bristol, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Dublin, and all the principal cities in Great Britain and Ireland), in his Entertain- 
y ment, entitled— MERRY MOMENTS 1 

LISTON’S IMPERSONATIONS are his Original Conceptions, embracing all classes of 
Society, Costumes of every Period, peculiar Instrumental Solos, and Rapid Changes of Dress! 

Open at 7.30. Overture at 8. Carriages at 10. 
Permanent address—Hulme Town Hall, Manchester. 





MR, LISTON TRAVELS ALL THE YEAR ROUND, AND VISITS ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENITAM,-LONDON. 


ART AND NATURE IN THEIR MOST ATTRACTIVE FORMS, 

The Courts of Fine Art exhibit the Architecture, Sculpture, &c., of Ancient Egypt, Greece 
and Rome; the gorgeous Alhambra of Spain; of the Byzantine, Medieval, Renaissance, and 
Italian styles; all in chronological sequence. 

A complete House of Pompeii is restored. 

A superb Collection of Modern Sculpture. 

Grand Picture Gallery. 

Collections, illustrative of natural wealth, and its application in trade and manufacture. 

Natural History Collections, of the Men, Animals, and Plants of the World, living and dead. 

Great Marine Aquaria, containing many thousands of Living Marine Animals. 

The Antediluvian Animals and Geological Examples in the Grounds. 

Beautiful Gardens, and the most magnificent Fountain System in the World. 


MUSIC AND FOUNTAINS DAILY. 


THE FINEST ORCHESTRAL BAND IN ENGLAND. 
MANY AMUSEMENTS. 
THE GRYSTAL PALACE OPERA. DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 
FREQUENT SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 
ALWAYS OPEN. 


Admission ONE SHILLING, excepting when otherwise announced. Generally on Saturdays 
Hatr-a-Crown. GumINEA Season Tickets always Free. 
For Daily Arrangements see Special Advertisements. 


M ®&® GEORGE ZO 3 @ % 
OPERATIC VOCALIST AND COMEDIAN, 
PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE, LONDON. 
Every Evening. 
Permanent address—Savage Club, Covent Garden, W.C. 


ME: CECIL MERRIE, the Legitimate Caractére Comique, 
pronounced by everyone to be one of the best and most refined Comic Singers of the day. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“Mr. Crcit Merrie proved himself to be a thorough artiste.’—Sunderland Times. 
* Mr. C. MERRIz’s impersonations are some of the cleverest we have seen.”—-Hastern News, 
“The comic element was supported by Mr. C. Merriz—fitly so named.”—Glasgow Mail. 


‘* THOU MUST SEE COLONNA.”— Vide “ Lothair,” Vol. 2, page 253. 


DLLE. COLONNA, Premiere Danseuse Caractéristique 


of the World, and her Celebrated Ballet Troupe, have appeared in all the Principal Theatres in Great 
Britain, and Theatres Palais Royal, Chateau D’Eau, Menus Plaisirs, Nouveautés, and Folis Bergere in Paris. 
“COLONNA’S QUADRILLE” performed by her over 2,000 times. 


Acting Manager, Mr. J. ROGERS, 


Miss ELIZA WEATHERSBY’S 
THIRD TOUR THROUGH THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Great Success! Brittrant Receptions! 

MISS ELIZA WEATHERSBY, Soubreite. 

OprEra-BourFe, Drama, Comepy, Exrravacanza, &e. &e. ke. 

MISS E. WEATHERSBY is a First-Class Soubrette, with a fine voice. 

N.B.-—-All communications on Business to be addressed to 22, Little Britain, E.C., London. 
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LONDON 


| HE 
Tichborne-street, _ market. 
Proprietors, Messrs. Lo1ni and SonNHAMMER, 





Oven Every Eventnec. 

As a Music Hall, the Lonpon Pavition has become 
universally popular. 
Vocalists engaged. 
dered by eflicient artistes, and every novelty introduced. 

“ A voluminous programme.”—Vide Public Press, 





OrEN ATSEVEN. Apmission 6d., 1s., AND 1s. 6d. 
Six AMERICAN BowLinG SALOONS. 


YUN MUSIC HALL, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


Proprietor, Mr. E. WiLviams. 


> A v ILION ">| Vp ESSBS. 


| AGENTS, 49, 
| DON, S.W. 
| Four. 


jrespondents in France, 

| Prussia, Russia, 

| of America. 
state terms and dates clearly, and send stamps for reply ; 
| otherwise no notice can be 
tions. 





PARRAVICINI and CORBYN, 
THEATRICAL, MUSICAL, and GENERAL 
DUKE-STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LON- 
Orrice Hours From ELEVEN TILL 
Ow Saturpays, ELEVEN TILL Two. 

N.B.—No Booking Fees nor Preliminary Charges 


First-class Comic and Sentimental | whatever ; a Fair Commission only on Business actually 
ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENTS, ren- | completed. 


Parravicini and Corbyn have Special Cor- 
Belgium, Holland, Austria, 
Italy, Spain, andthe United States 
Artistes applying for Engagements must 


Messrs. 


taken of their communica- 


Managers and Artists in any part of the World may 


This elegant Place of Amusement is open Every Even-| rely on prompt attention to their Professional require- 


ing, with a diversity of Talent unsurpassed by any 
Hall in London. 
Every accommodation and convenience for visitors. 
DounbLe Banp, Brass Anp STRING, | 
Leader, Mr. J. CaLcorr. 
Musical Director and Manager, Mr. 
Prices of Admission—Area, 4d. ; Balcony, 6d. ; Stalls, Is. ; 
Private Boxes, 10s. 6d., 7s. Gd., and 5s. | 
Season Tickets, available for twelve months, £1 Is. | 


M ARY LEBONE MUSIC HALL, HIGH-| 
STREET, MARYLEBONE, Proprietor, Mr. 
I, BOTTING. 

“A Concert and Miscellaneous En‘ertainment of 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Comic Songs, Negro Absurdities, 
Comic and Sentimental Duets, Operatic and Clog Dances, 
&ec., Every Evening, supported by all the Picked Music 
Hall Talent of the Day. Suppers in the Saloon. 

The most rigid care is taken that nothing shall offend | 
the sense of propriety. 

CHarctes WILKINS, Manager. 


T. Gorpown. 


S FROOMBERG (from San Francisco, 
e California) begs to inform the profession that he 
has succeeded in obtaining a reduced professional rate 
from England to America or Australia, by U.S. Royal 
Mail Steamers, sailing from Liverpool] four times a week. 

Apply to 8. FroomperrcG, 4, Dock-street, London- 
doc ks, where all information may be had gratis, 


PANTOMIMES AND BURL ESQU - 
R OBERT — me a 
MANUFACTURER 
of Theatrical Laces, Spangles, Metals, Foil Papers, &c. 
Numerous novelties for the present season, 

Wholesale and for export. 

R. W. has a very large and choice selection of BIJOUX 
DE THEATRES, comprising elaborate Jewelled Hel- 
mets, Crowns, Chatelaines, 
elegant and novel designs, never before producedin this 
country. 

30, Bow-street, — Covent | Garden Theatre, w.c. 


pesuaric Ww 
DONALDSON, 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS OF FORMER YEARS 
Can be had of French, successor to Lacy, Theatrical 
Bookseller, Strand, price 2s. Mr. 
ranged for representation the greatest Historical Ro- 
mance of the age, Bulwer’s ‘“*KIENZI.” This Drama 
is well adapted for Provincial Theatres, as it does not 
depend on Scenery, but on the Language and Situations, 
which bear strongly on the political state of Europe. 
The manuscript of this Drama and that of the ** Lady 
of Buccleugh” 
Office 











Jarrick-street 


R22 HOPEWEL L, 28, BRYDGES-S STREE x 

CUVENT-GARDEN, Theatrical Hosier and Sole 
Inventor and Maker of the improved and imperceptible 
Shape and Animal Skins, acknowledged by the Profession 
to be the first and best house in London for Tights and 
every variety of Theatrical Hosiery. 





RCHIBALD NAGLE, 
BILLPOSTER-GENERAL FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
187, ALBANY-STREET, N.W. 
First Class Stations, Boards, and Boardmen. 


Rs GLISH’S 


Fetes. 


Armour, &c., of the most | 


| COVENT-GARDEN, W.C.—Maker ‘of Scrawl Handle 


Donaldson has ar- | 


can be heard at Mr. EnGuisn's Agency | 


ments at the Office of Messrs. Parravicini and Corbyn, 49, 


Duke-street, St. James’s, London, 8.W. 





DRAMATIC AGENCY— 
9, Garrick-street, London, W.C. 
ELEVEN TO THREE. 


OFFICE HOURS, 





k ABRAHAMS, NEW LONDON AND 
« PROVINCIAL DRAMATIC AGENCY OFFICE, 
55, WATERLOO-ROAD, LAMBETH, S.—Theatrical 


| Managers can be supplied with a list of Artists Dis- 


engaged on application. Office hours, Eleven to Three ; 
Saturdays, Eleven to Two only; and all Theatrical 





letters to be addressed to Hl. Frankuin, Dramatic 

| Manager. 

a RICK ABRAHAMS, CONCERT 
HALL AGENCY, 55, WATERLOO. ROAD, 


| LAMBETH, LONDON, 8.—Open to Engage any First- 


| class Novelty. Always Vacancies for Sterling Talent. 
List of Artists in Town and Country sent on application, 
Office hours, Eleven to Three; Saturdays, Eleven to 
Two only. Manager of Concert Department, Mr. G. H. 
GronGe; Manager, H. W. WiELAND; Proprietor, 
| F. ABRAHAMS, 





THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED 
:|M USICAL AGENCY IN LONDON. 
4 For Fétes and Galas, Concerts, Dinners, &c., &c. 
A. MAYNARD, Caterer for the York Grand Galas, 
Crystal Falace, and principal Foresters’ and Odd Fellows’ 
5, York-road, Lambeth, London, 8, E. 
Office hours, }1 till 3. 


7 W Oops (Established Thirty-five Yeon), 
4d. SWORD CUTLER, No. 36, BOW-STREET, 


and Cross Swords of every description. Long Fighting 
| Swords, Scotch Swords, Short Combats, Daggers. Brass 





Celts, Spurs, Steel, Brass, Tin, and Plated Armour, 

made to order. 

i 

, 

gg tg ed AND CO., 140, Steelhouse- 
Lane, Birmingham. Original and Sole Manufac- 


| turer of real Silver Plate Armour, also Gold and Jewelled 
Armour in Registered Designs. Silver Sets from 20s. 
Sole Manfacturers of Foilstone Jewellery, Crowns, 
Collars, Chains, Dress and Character Swords. 
Laces, Spangles, Convexes, Rings, &c. 
References ere kindly permitted to the following 
| Gentlemen, viz.:—Dion Boucicault, Esq., A. Harris, 
Esq., J. Knowles, Esq., J. Douglass, Esq., W. H. Simp- 
son, Esq., Chas. Rice, Esq. 
Manufacturers of the Magnificent Gold Armour used in 
Babii and Bijou. 
| SEE OPINIONS OF PRESS. 


ESTABLISHED SIXTY-TWO YEARS. 


Ga ‘G on TARLAT. AN, NET “MUs- 
LIN, GLAZED CALICO, and LAMA. Elaborate 
Patterns do not make the Material heavy. 
SAMPLES FOR STAMPS. 
RosEeRT Rozenrts, 2, Duke-street, Union-street, 
Bishopsgate, London, 














Heotus RS LEN TON—HERBERT, | 
FRANK, and JOHN. 
PREMIER GYMNASTS OF THE WORLD. 
In their Wonderful and Novel Performance 
LE PYRAMID DES CUVES. 
The “ne plus ultra” of all Gymnastic Science. 
Pronounced by the Public and Press to be the greatest 
act of Equilibrium ever attempted by any Artistes in 
the World. 
Their DRawinc Room ENTERTAINMENT has been the 
theme of admiration wherever they have appeared, 
London Agent, F. Apranams, 55, Waterloo-road. 
Provincial, CHas. Roserts, 5, York-road, Lambeth. 
Permanent address, Tuomas and Hersert LENTON, 
83, Caroline- street, and Robin Hooil’s-Chase, Nottingham. 


LEO! CLEO!! CLEO!!! 
C LEO, the Champion of Talent, Gymnasti C 
L auded by thousands at each Music Hal L 
E asy and graceful, his feats cause a furor E 
O f all other artistes there’s none like Cle O ee. 


LEO! CLEO!! CLEO! 
The Champion Flying Gymnast in the World. 
CLEO, knowing his abilities, does not boast, but shows 
by his Performances what he can do. 
CLEO, the most graceful Bar to Bar Performer in 
Europe. 
CLEO, the Cleverest Double Somersault Thrower in 
England. 
CLEO, the Monarch of them ali. 
A few vacant dates previous to Opening in London. 
Managers should not miss this opportunity, if they 
are in want of a Genuine Novelty, as CLEO does not 
advertise what he does not Perform. 
R. Snowpen, Agent, Hull. 


SENSATION WITHOUT DANGER, 
The Marvellous 


ROTHERS MINO, Double Flying 


Trapeze Artistes, The greatest Sensation on 





tt! 
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yrs AGNES BURDETT 
Is now appearing at the 


THEATRE ROYAL, MANCHESTER, 


In her successful performance of ‘* ESMERALDA,” in 
Andrew Halliday’s great drama of Notre Dame. Town 


Address, 142, Queen’ s-road, Kensington-Gardens West. 


\ Iss FANNY WRIGHT (Mrs. Edward 
J Osborne), of the HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
prepares ladies forevery style of stage dancing, and gives 
private instruction in all the new and fashionable dances 
of the ball-room. Mr. EDWARD OSBORNE teaches 
Operatic and Ballad singing, and gives lessons for the 
Pianoforte, Terms upon ‘pplication. 


M® G. H. SCUDAMORE, Principal Old 
2 


Man, Character, and Scotch Comedian, 


Agent, E. English, 
M® NEWTON GRIFF ITHS, 
TRAGEDIAN. 
Of the London, Dublin, and Glasgow Theatres. 
‘Not only a Scholar and a Gentleman, but also a 
sound Actor.”—* Cumberland Pacquet.” 


we ¢ 0% t= Nw. A. 8 Be, 
J The most successful Buffo Singer of the day. The 
Prince -of Wales’s special favourite. Always funny, 
never vulgar. The greatest Laughing Artiste and the 
most Comical Topical Vocalist in the World. 

1, Moore-park Villas, Fulham-road, London. 


M HENRI CLARK, 
THE ARTISTE COMIQUE. 
LATE OF MISS LOUISA PYNE’S COMPANY. 
Permanent address, 98, Prince of Wales’s-road, 
Kentish-town, N.W. 


~ «THE STAR OF ERIN.” 

















record. Passing and re-passing each other in mid-air. 
The Brothers Mino’s Blindfold Leaps, the wonder 
of the Age. 
Must be seen to be believed. 

There is no danger in the above Performance as a large 
net is suspended under them. Splendid Wardrobe. 
Double and Triple Somersaults. 

_ JAMES Eu.is, Agent, Leeds. 


(jHRISTY 3 MINSTRELS— 
Proprietor, JAMES T. TUTE. 











The following Artistes comprise the Company this 
Season :— 
W.N. WILSON TED SNOW 
PAUL. WILSON HARRY COULSONE 
HOWARD OAKLEY H. WHITFIELD 
T. NUTTALL W. MERRILEES 
P. SHALLAWAY | JAMES T. TUTE 
N.B.—Secretaries of Institutes and Managers of Halls 
send business communications to James T. TuTeE, 78, 
Howe-street, Birmingham. 
N ESSRS. GREEN AND GERMON’S 
I ROYAL CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS. 
“The Oldest Managers in Existence.” 
N.B.—Artists, Secretaries of Institutes, Managers of 
Halls, &c. Address, 15, Moray-road, Tollington-park, 
Holloway, London, N. 
N.B.—For Route, &c., see the ‘‘ Era” weekly. 
Who's been who in 1872, 
And will continue to be in 1873. 
WIGHT’S MARYLAND MINSTRELS, 
Comprising four Ladies, full blown Roses, and three 
Gentlemen, big Sunflowers, re-engaged twenty-first time 
at Hobson's, Leeds, and tenth time at the Birmingham 
Concert Hall, a decided proof of the sterling abilities of 
this Quintessence Troupe of Ethiopian Minstrelsy. 
Address, White Hart, Southampton-street, 
Camberwell, London. 
THOROUGH INSTRUCTION FOR THE STAGE, 
\ R, COE, Stage Director at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket, and Member of the Company since 
1846, prepares Ladies or Gentlemen for the Theatrical 
Profession, and assists his Pupils in procuring Engage- 
ments, Residence, 88, Jermyn-street, St, James’s. 


\ R x 0 CARE Y 
Inserts this Advertisement to keep his name 
before the Public. TOM CAREY is a born Irish 
Comedian, Vocalist, Author, and Composer of the very 
best Irish Songs of the Day. 
TOM CAREY'S STYLE IS HIS OWN. 
The Only and Original ‘*‘ CURE.” 
\ R. J. H. STEAD, Comedian, 
4 Vocalist, Grotesque ‘Dancer, &e. 
PRINCIPAL LONDON MUSIC HALLS, 
Can be engaged for special Concerts and Enter- 
tainments. 
Short Provincial Tour every year. 
Always something new and original. 
Private address, 3, Prebend-street, Camden-town, 
London, N.W.; or, Music Hall Artistes’ Protection 
Society, 5, Bow-street. 








Comic 


THE SONG WRITER OF THE DAY, 
eee ~LTON, Author, Composer, &c. 
88, Great Dover-street, Borough, S.E. 
Author of most of the popular songs of the day. 


USIC H ALL PROF ESSION.—Ladies and 


N gentlemen wishing to enter the above as Comic 
Vocalists, Serio-Comic, Characteristic Vocalists, Duettists, 
&c., should apply as above. Original business provided 
and instruction given. An appearance guaranteed, 


" R. W. J. COLLINS, the American 


j Comedian, Banjoist, and Dancer, has such a 
large amc unt of real humour in his every action, that 
more space than we can afford might be devoted to a 
description of his performances. No one will ever excel 
him; we question if any one will equal him.”—‘* The 
Era.” Address, Cock Tavern, Litchfield-street, Soho. 


M2: 'D MRS. J. | 

















AND MRS. J. DWI GH, 
Née St. John, at Home, White Hart, Southamp- 
ton-street, Camberwell, 8.E. 
Wines and Spirits of the Best Quality, Guinness’s 
Stout, Bass’s Pale Ale, and Cigars of the finest Brand. 
Cartes de visite thankfully received. 





THE 


BE RADFORD, THEATRE ROYAL 
AND oP ERA HOUSE; 
Holds £150 at ordinary prices w ithout stalls ; 
With stalls, £175. 
Is now in the full tide of success. 
Great additions to the building. 

Abundant NEW SCENERY, costly FURNITURE 
and PROPERTIES, enable pieces to be Mounted in 
an Unrivalled Manner. 

COMPANIES AND STARS 
are requested to arrange dates as early as possible. 

Address, C. Rice. 
I RMINGHAM GRAND CON 
HALL. E 





Private Residence, 
Apartments for the Eli/e of the Profession. 
Splendid Mansion, Every Requisite for large or 
small Companies visiting Birmingham. 


YIRMINGHAM STEAM 
CERT HALL, Morville-street. 
ing. Mr. Joun Insuaw, Proprietor. 
Professionals of every class (Trapeze excepted) re- 
quiring Eng agements will please address as above. 
‘Three days’ silence a re spectful negative. 


a PUBLIC ROOMS.— 
91 feet by 41; height, 35 feet. 
Concerts, Lectures, or Readings, 2/. 2s. per N 
Shares. 
Apply to T. Garnpwer, Half Moon Hote 


|; X ETE — T. 
4 HALF MOON Family and Commercial HOTEL, 
HIGH STREET, EXETER. 
Omnibuses to and from every train, 
Spacious and Elegant New Billiard-room. 


| | ULL.—ALHAMBRA PALACE 
THEATRE OF VARIETIES 
(Sole Proprictors and Managing Directors, Messrs. 
©. H. and J. Hunt.) 
The Finest Place of Amusement in the World, 
“LE ROL DES HALLES MUSIQUES.” 


CLOCK 


Open every Even- 


Vight, or on 


1, Exeter. 


The 


England. 
OPEN NIGHTLY. 


Magnificent Band—Splendid Scenery—Elegant Decora- 


tions and Illuminations— 


THE FIRST ARTISTS IN THE PROFESSION, 


Comic, Serious, and Fairy Ballets—and every kind of 


Amusement, by the 


MONARCHS OF THE VARIETY WORLD. 


Doors open at Half-past Six, commence at Seven; and | 


terminate at Half-past Ten. 
Admission: 


ERA ALMANACK 


| 
YE RT | 
MARTIN, Manager and Scenic Artiste, 
to whom all Letters of Engagements must be addressed. 
74, Cardigan-street, and High-class 


CON- 


GARDNER, 


AND} 


Luxurious Drawing Room LOUNGE and the Grand 
SALOON are unquestionably the most exquisitely de- 
signed and the most elaborate and costly promenades in 


Drawing Room Lounge, 1s.; (no second 


ADVERTISER. 


| yf PDDLESBRO'-ON-TEES , YORKSHIRE. 
CLEVELAND HALL, 

To be Let, daily; for Concerts, Readings, Lectures, 

Entertainments, Auction Sales, &c.; the above named 

Hall. First-rate situation, spacious, well-warmed, and 

| ventilated; cloak-rooms, warehouse, &c. Will hold over 
1,300 people; for terms apply to C. Witiman, Cleveland 

| Hall, Middlesbro’. 


YEADING, THEATRE ROYAL, and 
ALBERT HALL, late ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 

The above Elegant and Spacious Theatre and Hall, to 
be Let, for Concerts, First-class Entertainments, Pano- 
ramas, Lectures, and Theatrical Performances. 

The Proprietor has endeavoured to supply a want long 
felt, in this rapidly increasing Town, by providing 
| really First-class Theatrical Accommodation, where the 
great and popular Dramatic Works of the day may be 
produced in all their completeness; for this purpose 
in Extensive Stage, with all the Modern Appliances, has 
been constructed, 

To Concert Parties this Elegant Hall will possess 
| great advantages, being considerably the 

LARGEST HALL IN THE TOWN, 

Application, by letter, to Mr. ELLior GALER 

Proprietor), addressed Royal Albert Hall, Reading. 


‘Vw ANSEA.—NEW STAR HALL 
WO VARIETIES, late Amphitheatre, Re-Constructed 
at considerable expense, and now available for Music 
Hall, Dramatic, and Equestrian Performances. Business 
communications may be addressed, GEorGe MELVILLE. 
The now popular and greatly-improved Theatre Royal 
continues under the same Direction. Letters toA. Em™, 
or G, MELVILLE. 


Sole 


OF 








‘ie BRIDGE.—Population, 12,500. Mr. 
EDGAR KING, Lessee and Local Agent, is always 
open to arrange with respectable Entertainments for 
either of the Public Halls in this Town. 
N.B.—Parties may receive full information respecting 
Halls in adjoining neighbourhood, Stamp for reply. 


M*® COLEMAN’S THEATRES 
4 NEW THEATRE ROYAL, LEEDS, 
AND OPERA HOUSE, 
The most Elegant and Commodious Theatre in 
Yorkshire. 
THEATRE ROYAL, YORK. 
Redecorated. New Stage laid down by 
the Corporation, &c. 
| THEATRE ROYAL, LINCOLN. 
The only Theatre in the City. Any efficient Specialité 
sure to attract. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DOUGLAS, ISLE OF 
MAN. 
Star Companies and Concert parties treated with. 
All the above Theatres to Let, at intervals, upon Rent 
or Share, to responsible Tenants only. 





Magnificently 


| 
price) private entrance, Grand Saloon, and Side Balcony, | 
is.; (half price at a quarter to nine o'clock) private | 
entrance. Front and Upper Balconies, 6d.; front en- 


Applications to be made to the Proprietor, Joun 
CoLemMAN, Theatre House, York. 








trance. Area and Promenade, 3d. Stage Boxes, 2s. 6d. 
to 10s. 6d. 
gun DE RLAN [D.—R OYAL LYCEUM 


THEATRE, 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. E. D. DAVIS. 


This elegant and commodious Theatre is situated in the 
midst ofa population of 120,000; it possesses every advan- 
tage, will comfortably accommodate nearly 2,000 people, 
Mr. | 
Davis is at all times ready to treat with acknowledged 


and is well stocked with scenery, properties, &c. 


Stars, Dramatic Companies, 
either on Share or Rental 


) ARN .STAPLI 2,—ROYAL 
HALL. To be Let by the night, week, or month 
Splendidly fitted up with every convenience. 
popular Building in the Town tor Concerts, Lectures, 
and other Entertainments. The Hall is well stocked 
with Scenery if required. Willaccommodate 8(0 people. 
Terms, Rent or Share. 
Apply to Joun ANDREWS, 


Concert Parties, &c., &c., 


The most 


Proprietor, 


GREC IAN | 


NHE UNITED SERVICE DRAMATIC 

AND-BURLESQUE COMPANY. Sole Manager, 
Captain DIXNEY ROEBUCK (late 28rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers). Sixth consecutive year of uninterrupted 
Tour. For Vacant Dates see Route in * Era.” New 
Theatre Royal Kidderminster and Doncaster to Let. 
Short Periods. 





ESTABLISHED 1853. 


QHEFFIELD, ADVERTISING CON- 
TRACTOR AND GENERAL PUBLICITY 
AGENT. 


Sole Proprietor of Principal Posting Stations 
in Town and District. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
Offices :—8, Upper, Priory, Birmingham. 





Vy TAKEFIELD.—W. CARR, Professional 
Billposter, Drury-lane, Westgate, Wakefield, 


rents the whole of the old-established Posting Stations 
in Wakefield, Normanton, Horbury, and neighbourhood, 
| All orders promptly attended to. Established 1852. 
| Agent to the United Kingdom Billposters’ Association, 
| 








VENTRILOQUISM UNRIVALLED. : 
EWMAN, the only Natural Ventriloquist 
in Europe of the present day, is giving his Extra- 
ordinary Ventriloquial Entertainments with great suc- 
cess in the principal Towns of England. 
N.B.—Secretaries of Institutes and Managers of Halls 


send business communications to C. BippLe, Esq, | 


Alton, Hants, to be forwarded. 





Aquatic Fétes, Galas, &c. 
ROFESSOR BECKWITH, years the 
Champion Swimmer; his Daughter, the Mermaid, 
most graceful Swimmer in England; with Master 
Beckwith, the Champion Boy Swimmer of the World, 
from the Crystal Palace, Royal Surrey Gardens, Cremorne, 
&c., open to arrange Fetes in any part of England. Also 
unrivalled in Plate Glass Aquarium. 
Lambeth Baths, London. 
\ R. RICHARD DOUGLASS, Scenic Artist, 
a having at his command a large Painting Room, 
and every facility for Scene Painting, is prepared to 
arrange for either Large or Small Contracts. Sets of 
Scenes, suitable for Amateur Performances, Painted on 
reasonable terms. 
Address, Standard Theatre, Bishopsgate. 


NIGHTS FOR THE MILLION.—S. REID, 


Artist in Shapes, and Theatrical Hosier to all the 
Principal Theatres. A Large Assortment of every 
description of Hosiery kept on hand, in Silk, Cotton, or 
Worsted. Country Orders punctually attended to on 
remittance, and a perfect fit guaranteed. Clowns’ 
Dresses woven to any pattern. S. ReErp, 23, Bow-street, 
opposite Covent Garden Theatre. 


oz AL 
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SURREY 


LESSEE AND DIRECTRESS................... 


ort 





AMILTON BROTHERS. 


at Agricultural Hall. 


Fifth 
Re-open 26th December, in 
corsequence of its great success, with their new Ex- 


Season 


cursion, **CHARING CROSS TO CALCUTTA.” 
Splendid Scenery by Telbin, brilliant Effects by Messrs. 
Hamilton. Vocal and Instrumental Music. Explanatory 
description by A. Wieland, Lecturer at the Crystal Palace. 

Note! Hamilton’s Dioramas established since 1851. 


HE OCCIDENTAL TAVERN, 
Late “‘ Coal Hole,” Fountain-court, Strand, 

The extensive Alterations being completed, the Pro- 
fession and Public will find every accommodation and 
comfort, combined with moderate prices, at the above 
celebrated Tavern. 

Dining, Supper, and Smoking Saloons. Billiards. 

The Sustentation Department is under the manage- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Royal Artillery Messman, 

WILLIAM KERRISON, 

Who will provide Good Dinners after Rehearsal, and 
Recherché Suppers after Performance, for One 
SuHiLiinc. At Fiveo’clock a TABLE p’Hores, including 
Soup or Fish, Joints, Poultry, Sweets, Cheese, Salad, 
&c., TwoSHILiincs. Wines, Spirits, Malt Liquors, and 
Cigars of the best brands only. Proprietor, CHARLES 
WILMOT, Formerly of America, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 





PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
HE CAVENDISH ROOMS, MORTIMER 
STREET, REGENT STREET, may be ENGAGED 
for the above with Stage, Scenery, and Appliances; also 
for Dramatic Readings, Lectures, Entertainments, &c. 
| Epwarp Humpurey, Lessee. 


THEATRE. 
Ns MISS VIRGINIA BLACKWOOD. 

«.MR. G. MURRAY WOOD. 

E PRESS. 











ave 
‘*Tt seems certain that under Miss Blackwood’s management the Surrey Theatre will again flourish, and 
prove remunerative in the highest degree to a management which has certainly done its best to deserve success.” 


—Standard, Nov. 25. 


‘*Under the rule of the new Lessee and Directress, Miss Virginia Blackwood, the chief of transpontine 


Theatres seems to have recovered its old popularity. 


Miss Blackwood is not only extremely clever herself, but 


she has gathered around her a company nearly all of them eflicient.”— Times, Nov. 30. 
On BOXING NIGHT, 1872, the New and Original Comic Pantomime, 


FAIR ONE WITH 


YE GOLDEN, LOCKS, 


¥E 
With New and Magnificent Scenery and Dresses, Grand Ballet, and Transformation Scenes. 
In consequence of the success attending the production of MR. G. Murray Woop’s adaptations of the works 
of the late Cuartes Dickens, “‘LITTLE NELLY” and ‘‘DOLLY VARDEN,” both these works will be 


revived after the run of the Pantomime. 


BonNETS ALLOWED FVERYWHERE. 


JVATIONAL STANDARD 


No Fees. 


THEATRE, BisHorscate.— 


The New Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN, CINDERELLA; OR, THE LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER, 
Written, invented, and produced by Jonn T. DovGtass, with Magnificent Costumes by Larayerre, of Paris 
and London, and New Scenery, with Panoramic and Dioramic Effects, and Brilliant Transformation Scene, by 


Mr. Ricuarp DovuGLass— 


EARTH, AIR, FIRE, AND WATER, AT CINDERELLA’S BALL, 


Will be found the most Gorgeous and Original Spectacular Display ever presented on the Stage. 


Admirable as 


the Standard Pageants hitherto have been acknowledged, the one this Season it is confidently anticipated will 
entirely eclipse all its predecessors, and be, in fact, the Sight of the Metropolis. 


Moming Performances on Boxing Day, December 26th; 


Friday, December 27th; Saturday, December 28th; 


and Monday, December 30th. Also, every Monday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Half-past Twelve, to which Children, 


under ten, will be admitted at Half-price. 





PORTRAITS AND LITHOGRAPHS. | 


M. CHATTERTON AND CO., Artists and Lithographers, 177, Great Portland-street, W., Steam Works and 
Manufactory, 38, Acton-street, Gray’s Inn-road, Lithographers to the principal London and Provincial Theatres, 
Portraits, Chromo-Lithographs, Show-Caids, and Music Titles executed by the best English and Foreign Artists. 


Zincographic Posters, ete. 


PF 





ESTABLISHED 1837. 
“Tue Era” is the acknowledged Organ of the Theatrical and Musical Profession in England, 
America, and Australia, finding its way into every Townin the World in which there is a Theatre. 
The Subscription to “Tae Era” Newspaper is £1 1s. per Annum; or, 10s. 6d. for Six Months. 


Office, 49, Wellington-street, Strand, London, FReDERIC LEDGER, Proprietor. 
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THE MUSIC HALL SICK FUND 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY. 
































ESTABLISHED 1867. 





ENROLLED AND REGISTERED ACCORDING TO ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Otlices : York Hotel, Waterloo Road, London, 8.E. i 
G. W. HUNT, Secretary. 





The object of this Society is to afford relief to its Members when sick and 
incapacitated from following their profession. 
Persons of either sex who shall have been not Jess than two years in the 


Music Hall Profession are eligible to become Members, viz :— 


MANAGERS VOCALISTS 

STAGE MANAGERS PANTOMIMISTS 

OPERATIC ARTISTES TREASURERS 

ACROBATS BOX BOOK-KEEPERS 

GYMNASTS STAGE CARPENTERS 

SCENIC ARTISTS PROPERTY MASTERS 

BALLET MASTERS PROPERTY MEN e 
BALLET MISTRESSES WARDROBE KEEPERS, ETC, 
MUSICIANS STAGE-DOOR KEEPERS 


DANCERS 
And all other persons whose livelihood is derived direct from Music Halls. 
A form of application must be filled up and sent, with a doctor’s certificate, 


to the Secretary. 
ENTRANCE FEE, HALF-A-CROWN. 
The Subscriptions are at the following rates for Members under 40 years of 
age (from 40 to 45, one penny per week in addition; over 45, by special 


arrangements only) :— 


Subscription Aid in Sickness 
ler week, Per week. 
s. d. Ss & 4 
For 0 38 the Member receives . ° . ° . ° ° . Oe ® 
0 6 aS > ° ; ; ; : ; ' 10 0 
, & ® ‘ ” . : . ° : : ° « 210.9 i 
1 0 - 20 0 


And at Death, TEN POUNDS to widow, widower, or next of kin. Subscriptions 


to be paid in advance every four weeks or three months at option. 


Members are Free in Twelve months. 


Forms of Application, Books of Rules, and every information to be obtained upon 
application to the 
Secretary, 


MR. G. W. HUNT. 
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| MR. ARTHUR LLOYD, 





AUTHOR X% COMPOSER, COMEDIAN & VOCALIST, 


) 
; 
And the first Comic Singer who had the honour of appearing (by special invitation) before 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES AND SUITE; 
| 
i ILR.H. being pleased to compliment Mr. Lloyd on the quality of his songs and his gentlemanly 
style of rendering them, the success being so complete that a second time Mr, Lloyd appeared 
before H.R.H. with equal éclat. 
MR. ARTHUR LLOYD, 
The Original Song of Songs, The Original Constantinople, 
The Original Organ Grinder, The Original Not for Joseph, 
The Original German Band, The Original Beautiful for Lver, 
The Original Tootle Tum Tay, The Original Roman Fall, 
The Original Naughty but Nice, The Original Take it, Bob 


And the Originator of everything Novel in Comic Singing and Comic Songs. 


With the exception of the Organ Grinder and German Band (written expressly for Mr, A. L. 
* by Mr. G. W. Hunt), all his greatest successes have been 
Written and Composed by Mr. A. Lloyd himself. 


MR. ARTHUR LLOYD every year makes a tour of England, Ireland, and Scotland, with his 
Entertainment entitled 


“TWO HOURS’ GENUINE FUN,” 
WITH ARTHUR LLOYD AND HIS COMIC COMPANY. 
(Title Registered, and Design of Bills and Posters Protected.) 


MR. ARTHUR LLOYD. 


Immense Success in DUBLIN. The following from The Daily Express, September 23 :— 
ARTHUR LLOYD. 


About the best remedy that could be prescribed for low spirits would be a visit to rd’s i 
ment at the Rotundo. | It lasts for about two hours, and fs what he himself ieomnke uae we Mae 
genuine fun. A cheerier place there is not in the kingdom at present than the Round Room in the evenin 58 a 

' capacious as it is, it is crowded, Mr. Lloyd is assisted by a number of talented performers, including Mrs earth t 
Lloyd, Mr. H. F. Lloyd, Miss Nelly Dyoll, Mr. Frank Mordaunt, and Mr. Mozart Wilson; but he is a host in 
himself, and assumes a large variety of characters in the course of the entertainment. His make-up in each of 
them is wonderfuliy good, and his singing and acting are the very best of their kind. Anybody who Pom ; ad 2 

3 laugh and wishes to have one wil) do well to look into the Round Room of the Rotundo before the week ee i 
unfortunately Mr. Artbur Lloyd remains only until Saturday. And it would be by no means a enacheapears ‘fair 

for anybody who went even every night, as the programme is varied to a large extent at each performance : Mr. 
Lloyd is, and for along time has been, in the foremost rank of the best comic singers, and he has oll omens h is 
reputation, There is an easy humour about him which cannot be surpassed, and its effect upon his audi > a. 

most exhilarating. He gives us a great number of new songs, and he does not altogether neglect io oa es Sa 

= ones. The way in which the entertainment is arranged is in every way convenient. The time is oak ian bones, 

3 esi 3 2 ares , a > s a ic ilw ae 2 *] . , 
ioe comfortable, the stage is prettily decorated, and as much variety as possible is thrown 


Sole Publisher of Arthur Lloyd’s Songs, H. D’Alcorn, 144, Great Marlborough-street 
London, to the care of whor all letters for Mr, A. Lloyd can be addressed. 
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. _VANCE’S CONCERT PARTY. |! 


‘one the Crystal Palace, St. James's Hall, Hanover Square Rooms, &c.) 


PATRON: ets PATRONESS : 


H.R.H, \ SK > H.R.H. 
o\ "J 


PRINCE OF WALES, as > PRINCESS OF WALES. 






AND SO SY ‘i 
ARISTOCRACY AND CLERGY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


VANCE’S VARIETIES. 


Mr. Vance’s Company of eminent Artistes is acknowledged by the entire London and 
Provincial Press to be the Principal and most successful Comic Concert Party in the United 
Kingdom, and is the only one that has appeared in the Metropolis. The amusing Concerts of 
Mr. Vance have drawn together the largest audiences ever congregated in the Great St. James’s 
Hall, and his immense prestige as the composer and originator of the charming melodies and 
character impersonations everywhere so popular, fully justifies the title given him by the London 
Press of “THE GREAT VANCE.” 

“Mr. Vance possesses an inimitable cleverness of impersonation and versatility.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 
t Lorp Mayor’s Day at tae Gui~pHaLt, 1872.—“ No doubt Mr. Lowe, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, would have sung a comic song if he had known that our Artist had sketched him 
in his new rdle as the rival of the ‘Great Vancr.’”—London Figaro. 
“Mr. Alfred G. Vance is the most popular of all comic vocalists.” —The Era. 


}\ \ { 4 “NT 
MR. ALFRED G. VANCE, 
Author, Composer, and Vocal Comedian, will commence his London Season on Boxing Night, 
1872, as under :— 
WESTBOURNE HALL, WESTBOURNE GROVE, c 
BEAUMONT INSTITUTE, E., and TOWN HALL, BISHOPSGATE. 


‘ wo aT & AP " = Ar TAL ap 9 @ i 
SPARKLING PROGRAMME OF NOVELTIES! | 
NEW COMIC OPERETTA, 
“THE BELLES OF MAY FAIR.” 
NEW BURLETTA, 
‘THE MERRY LOVERS.” 
NEW NAUTICAL EXTRAVAGANZA, 
‘ yy 1 MMW.” } y INT BM QAYYAY) at ' 
“REARTS OF O2K;" OR, THE MUBSY ASAGRE. | 
(Frank W. Green, Esq.) ; 
DRAWING-ROOM COMICALITIES, 
CHARMING CAVATINAS, BALLADS, DUETS, PIANOFORTE SOLOS, &C., 
By the following Composers :— 
VINCENT WALLACE, CLARIBEL, BALFE, GOUNOD, OFFENBACH, VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 


STEPHEN GLOVER, J. L. HATTON, BENEDICT, G. W. HUNT, HERVE, 
RICHARDS, A. LEE, AND ALFRED G. VANCE 


| GRAND COMIC FESTIVAL. 
; MELANGE OF MIRTH! BOUQUET OF FUN! 


In which the ‘Great Vance” will introduce all his New Comic Songs and Popular Favouritcs. 





— A AT 


The name of Vance {fs so intimately associated with all the ‘popular Comic Music of the day, h’'s 
compositions and songs being greedily so vught after by every Theatre in the Kingdom for the successful 
production of their Burlesques, Extravaganzas, and Fantomimes, that it need sc: arcely be said that this 
portion of his entertainment will be found to consist of new songs, new character sketches and burlesques, 
redundant with wit and replete with “RE FINED COMEDY !’ 


Town Address—277, REGENT STREET, Propridor and Meneger~-Ma, ALFRED G, VaNceE, 
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‘THE MAGICAL REPOSITORY, 


295, STRAND (OPPOSITE THE STRAND THEATRE), LONDON, W.C. 





PROPRIETOR «+5 ss) ee ve vee ve ee) PROFESSOR DE VERE. 


LATE OF THE PRINCIPAL THEATRES, CONCERT HALLS, &e. 





The Cheapest and Best House in London for every description of CONJURING TRICKS, 
PUZZLES, and MECHANICAL NOVELTIES, AUTOMATIC FIGURES, &c. The largest 
and most beautiful collection in Europe, at the lowest possible prices, varying from 6d. to 501. 


PROFESSOR DE VERE 


Begs to inform his customers that his Mechanical Apparatus and Conjuring Tricks, &c., are less in price (consistent 
with quality) than those of other dealers. Having performed publicly for the last twelve years, he must neces- 
sarily be more thoroughly and practically acquainted with the working of every apparatus used by the conjuror, 
and better able to give instructions as to its use than the mere shopkeeper whose business is on/y to sell; he there- 
fore confidently warrants every trick sold by him to be of the very best manufacture and in perfect working order, 
and guarantees that the written exp‘anations, for those who cannot purchase personally, will be so explicit that the 
merest tyro can understandthem. The statement that the best Tricks are of English manufacture must by no 
means be credited, as on the Continent the production of this class of Articles is made a speciality which leaves 
English competition far behind in completeness and beauty of finish. Professor De Vere, therefore, personally 
selects and purchases his principal apparatusin Paris, Hamburg, Berlin, &c., and the fact of continually completing 
orders for Professors Hermann, Bosco, Dobler, Frikell, The Fakir of Oolu, &c., is an indication of their superior 
workmanship. 


Proressor De Vene’s cases of Conjuring Apparatus, each containing complete sets, with full instructions for 
their performance, at £1 18., £2 2s., £3 3s., and £5 5s. Illustrated descriptive Catalogues post free, 2d. 

Entertainments of Magical Illusions, Dissolving Views, Magic Lanterns, &c., &c., provided for Evening Parties, 
School Treats, Fétes, &c. Circular, with Terms and Testimonials, Post Free. Lessons given in Legerdemain. 
Pupils prepared for the Profession. The Trade supplied and liberal Discount allowed. 

Proressor De VERE begs to call the attention of Shippers to his leading cheap novelties in Conjuring Tricks 
and Puzzles suitable for Export, which may be seen at his 


MAGICAL REPOSITORY, 295, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





MACCA BE’S 
PHOTG PHYSIO-RAMA SF MUSIC, VENTRILOQUISM, 
ANB CHARACTER BDELINEATIONS. 


SEASON OF 1873,—THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE KINGDOM. 


FREDERIC MACCABE, originator and delineator of the highly popular entertainment so well known as 
* Begone Dull Care,” which had an uninterrupted and most brilliant reception at the Great St. James’s Hall, Regent- 
street, for 271 nights, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, for twelve months, and in the representation of which he 
is now fulfilling a most successful tour through the principal cities and towns of the kingdom, before the most 
fashionable and delighted audiences, has been pronounced by the London and leading provincial journals, as well as 
by the admiring crowds of the e/ite throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland, the most astonishing and triumphant 
success ever recorded. 


MACCABE’S GALLERY OF LIFE SKETCHES.— Original Characters written and personated by FREDERIC 
MACCABE a greater number of consecutive times than can be claimed by any Monologue performer of the PAST 
OR PRESENT TIMES. 


MR. HENRY RUSSELL.—Mr. Maccabe’s imitation of Henry Russell has this advantage—he reproduces the 
excellences of that gentleman, without exaggerating what some people consider his defects. 


SKETCHES OF EVENING PARTY LIFE.—Mr. Solemn Sides ; Miss Mary May; a characteristic sketch of a 
Lady-killer in the Drawing-room. 


The Wandering Minstrels (in two pictures), Romance and Reality. 


Astonishing Illustrations of VENTRILOQUISM AND VOCAL ILLUSION.—The Excursion Train; or, the 
Travellers’ Complaint and the Trials of a Railway Porter. Introducing a New Song, with Bell, Whistle, and 
Steam Accompaniment, and Seven Characters. Mr. Tommy Grindle, a Chap from Bolton, ‘‘ A Gradely Lancashire 
Lad.” Jack Junk, every inch a Sailor. Terry O’Mulligan, a Br. th of a Boy, full of good humour and scientific 
knowledge. Sir Rowland the Ruff'un; or, the Unscrupulous Uncle and the Maiden Fair. 


Business Manager and Secretary, Mr. John F. Sutton. 
London Address, 1, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Town, N.W. 
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BER in BOD TLE. 


WHITBREAD AND CO’S 


LONDON COOPER, STOUT, & ALES. 


OPINIONS OF THE MEDICAL PRESS. 


“To get a good sound beer in bottle we want two things—absolute cleanliness and 
good material—to begin with. We lay especial stress on the former, for it is that, 
simple though it be, which is too often neglected. And if you put ever 80 good beer 
in dirty bottles, the result will be the reverse of satisfactory. We have been induced 
to make these observations @ propos of certain specimens of bottled beer submitted to 
us. The beer is Whitbread’ 8, an it is bottled by Mr. Robert Baker, of 277, Gri ay’ 8- 
inn-road, W.C. We have since visited the bottling premises, and can say this, that 
there cleanliness rules and reigns. And the product is good ; the beer fairly tested 
is excellent. Six kinds of beer altogether is bottled. Two of these—the extra stout 
and old ale—are very fine ; but it is of the former we mainly desire to speak. It has 
often been our desire to prescribe stout for a patient who could digest it, and we had 
only Guinness’s to fall back upon. Now, without derogating for a moment from the 
adinirable qualities of the Dublin product, we can obtain here in London a beer—if 
you know where to go for it—which, in the estimation of many, is far superior. 
Such a beer we have frequently desired to obtain in bottle, but never could until we 
came across this, which is Whitbread’s best, duly matured in wood and bottled with 
all proper precautions when fully ripe. This beer we can fully commend to our readers, 
though even the inferior quality—ordinary stout—is very much better than that 
usually obtainable. The price, too, is most moderate : the ordinary stout is sold retail 
at the rate of threepence per pint ; the extra stout costs a halfpenny more. It is, 
moreover, to be noted that the bottles are all imperial pints, no ‘reputed’ measures 
being used, We should say, ‘Give it a trial.’ ””—Jedical Times and Gazette, June 1 
1872. 

“* We have received samples of several varieties of malt beverage—as pale ale, family 
ale, and strong ale, London cooper, and extra stout—from Messrs. Whitbread and Co,’s 
stores, 277, Gray’s-inn-road. These beverages, being bottled on their own premises, 
possess a guarantee of genuineness that lias long been desired, and is worthy of recog- 
nition. We have so far tested the samples as to be in a position to pronounce an 
opinion upon them. We believe them to be perfectly genuine, well-brewed, and of 
excellent quality. They are free from acidity, well-up, and in first-rate condition.” —Zhe 
Lancet, March 16, 1872. 

“ Dr. Paul, the principal English authority on this subject, says—‘I have examined 
the six samples of bottled beer received from Mr. Baker, of Gray’s-irm-road. All these 

samples were of excellent quality, and the original gravities of the worts from which 
the »y were brewed showed that the full proportions of malt had been used in each. The 
pale ale was remarkable from being almost wholly destitute of acid, and on this account 


would probably be specially adapted for invalids.’ ”--British Medical Journal, March 
9, 1872 


2 


Prices and full particulars can be obtained at the Stores, 277, Gray’s- 


inn-road (W.C.). 


ROBERT BAKER, 
SOLE AGENT. 
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“ADVERTISING IS TO BUSINESS WHAT STEAM POWER IS TO COMMERCE.”—-Macavnay. 
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MR. STREETER 


(LATE WANCOCK & CO., LIMITED), 


INTRODUCER OF 1S-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY, 
GOLDSMITH, JEWELLER, 


AND 
Merchant in Precious Stones 


|TO T.R.0. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES | 
AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, 





87, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Five Doors from Bond Street), 


AND 


Burlington Steam-Works, Savile Row. 


| Mr. STREETER, Introducer of English Lever Watches} 
and Clocks, Machine-made. 


Jewellery valued at 1 per cent. for Probate, or Purchased 
for Cash. 


For Pricr-List see “ Illustrated Catalogue,” bound in cloth, 
Post-Free for Two Stamps. 
24th Thousand. 





Nove: 
37, CONDUIT STREET (Five Doors from Bond Street), 
AND 


BURLINGTON STEAM:-WORKS, SAVILE ROW, W. 
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“ THERE IS BUT ONE WAY OF OBTAINING BUSINESS—PUBLICITY."—Bsackwoop, 
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THE PLAYGOER’S PORTFOLIO. 


BY E. L. BLANCHARD. 
— 


HISTORY OF THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


On the eastern side of the Haymarket a playhouse was first erected in 1720 by a builder 
named Potter, who, without patent or license, let it to a company of young amateur per- 
formers who had acted, with some applause, at a tavern in St. Alban’s-street. Potter's 
object was, however, to let the house to companies of foreign performers, which at that 
period were much encouraged by the nobility, and through whose influence they procured 
temporary licenses. The house was opened December 29th, 1720, with a French company 
called La Fille a la Morte; ow, le Badeaud de Paris, the company performing under the 
designation of “ The French Comedians of the Duke of Montague.” The opening of the 
house was thus announced in the preliminary bill:—“ At the New Theatre in the Hay- 
market, between Little Suffolk-street and James-street, which is now completely finished, 
will be performed a French Comedy, as soon as the rest of the actors, who are daily ex- 
pected, arrive from Paris.” The prices were, boxes and pit, 5s.; gallery, 2s. 6d. On 
the second night the prices were altered to—boxes, 4s.; pit, 2s. 6d.; gallery, 1s. 6d. 
During some time they played four nights per week, and afterwards only two nights, till 
May 4th. In the following July a concert was given in what was then styled “The New 
French Theatre,” and a French company performed the following winter. In December 
1723, the Theatre was occupied by an English company of comedians, who were advertised 
as novices, but these not succeeding, the French company resumed their performances in 
1724, although for a very short time. The house was next let for concerts, &c., till 1726, 
when Italian operas were performed in it by subscription, and towards the conclusion of 
the season the feats of rope-dancing and a troop of tumblers were added to the opera. In 
1730, the house was again occupied by English tenants, and in 1731 gladiators and back- 
swordsmen were exhibited on its stage, and patronised both by English and foreign 
nobility. In 1732, an English opera upon the Italian model, or consisting of recitatives 
and airs, was produced there by the well-known Henry Carey ; and in the same year rope- 
dancing was renewed. The Beggars’ Opera was also acted, in which the celebrated Peg 
Woffington performed on the same night the characters of Captain Macheath, Mrs. 
Peachum, and Diana Trapes. In 1733, Theophilus Cibber and others revolted from 
Drury Lane, and opened the Haymarket, although an attempt was made to suppress them 
by the Patentee of Drury Lane. In 1734, Fielding, the novelist and dramatist, opened 
this Theatre, with a eer whom he styled “The Great er Company of 
Comedians.” They were described in the play-bills as having “ dropped from the clouds.” 
His opening piece was Pasquin; a dramatic satire on the times, as the rehearsal of 
two plays, viz., a comedy called The Election, and a tragedy called The Life and Death 
of Common Sense. The piece had a run of more than fifty nights. The satire was 

irected at the electoral corruptions of the age, and at the abuses which prevailed in the 
learned professions. The success stimulated the author to produce here another satirical 
drama, called The Historical Register, which proved a much bolder, and, to the ruling 

owers of the State, a much more objectionable performance. Sir Robert Walpole was 

imself introduced into the piece as Quidam, and the result of the representation led to 
the memorable passing of the Act, at the instigation of the sharply hit Prime Minister, 
that every dramatic piece, previous to its performance, should receive the license of the 
Lord Chamberlain. Another piece of note produced by Fielding at the Haymarket, 
during the existence of the Great Mogul’s company, was T'wmble Down Dick ; or, Phaeton 
in the Suds, designed as a satire on the pantomimes and spectacles then in vogue, and 
especially aimed at Rich’s Harlequinade of “ The Fall of Phaeton,” at Drury Lane. Field- 
ing’s company continued performing in 1736 and 1737, when this Theatre, together with 
that in Goodman's Fields, was closed, in consequence of Sir Robert Walpole’s Licensing 
Act. In 1738, the Lord Chamberlain granted a temporary license to a French company 
to re-open the Theatre, but the foreigners were driven from the stage with contempt and 
execration on the first night of their appearance. In 1741, the Theatre opened with 
English operas, and light ballad pieces. 

On February 6th, 1744, Macklin brought a company here from Drury Lane, among 
whom was the afterwards celebrated Samuel Foote, who made his first appearance on the 
opening night as Othello. Macklin was Iago. It was announced in the bill that “the 
chenaiee of Othello will be new dressed, after the custom of his country. No money will 
be taken at the doors, nor any person admitted but by printed tickets, which will be de- 
livered by Mr. Macklin at his house in Bow-street, Covent-garden.” Macklin failed 
as a Manager, and was succeeded by Theophilus Cibber, who acted without a license, 
and evaded the penalty by stratagem. His advertisement ran thus :—“ At Cibber’s 
Academy in the Saymeskes will be a concert, after which will be exhibited, gratis, a 
rehearsal in the form of a play called Romeo and Juliet.” Asignificant advertisement in 
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October, 1745, states—* Mr. Cibber’s company in the Haymarket being busily employed in 
reviving several pieces, are obliged to defer playing till further notice.” 

In 1747, Foote commenced here on his own account a new species of entertainment, 
written and performed by himself, called The Diversions of a Morning. Lacey, the 
Patentee of Drury Lane, attempted in vain to suppress it, and Foote resumed his perform- 
ance and changed his title to Foote giving Tea. In the following year he produced An 
Auction of Pictures. These entertainments were highly popular ; were performed in the 
morning, and presented satirical representations of public and remarkable characters. 
On January 16th, 1749, the house was nearly destroyed by a riot, in consequence of the 
** Bottle Conjuror” hoax. A conjuror had advertised that he would jump into a quart 
bottle. The house was densely crowded and besieged by thousands anxious to obtain ad- 
mission. ‘The contriver of this notable hoax was the Duke of Montague, eccentric in his 
humour, as in his benevolence. The person who appeared was a poor Scotchman, who 
held some office about the Indian House. In the November following another riot took 
place at the performance of a foreign company, when swords were drawn by the audience. 

Various entertainments were given here till August 21, 1755, when the Theatre was 
occupied by a company managed by Cibber, who in 1758 obtained a general license for tho 
house, under sanction of which, Foote, in 1760, collected a company and performed several 
of his own dramas. He then determined to establish the house as a regular summer 
Theatre, but he was prevented till 1762; the Theatre having been for that interval pre- 
viously let to a teacher of dancing dogs. Foote, however, at that period resumed his 
witty dramas, and continued them till February 7th, 1766, when, falling from his horse, he 
broke his leg, which so interested the Duke of York (brother to George the Third), that he 
obtained for Foote a Royal license, or patent to act plays at the Haymarket Theatre, 
during his life; the seasons commencing May 15, and concluding September 15. Foote 
now purchased the lease of the premises; incorporated a house in Little Suffolk-street 
with the Theatre ; removed two shops which were in front in the Haymarket; built a 
portico ; increased the number of avenues; and added a second gallery to the auditorium. 
Thus it was that the Haymarket became a patent establishment, or ‘ Theatre Royal;” a 
term which has now lost all its distinguishing significance. Foote continued his regular 
seasons, and during the remainder of the year let the house for various entertainments ; 
among which were occasionally a puppet show at noon, and an Italian fantoccini. 

The most profitable performance was that of the famous Maddox, in 1770. <A copy of 
the bill announcing his first appearance in England will show that even Blondin had his 
predecessor :—‘‘ At the Theatre Royal in the Haymarket, on Monday next, the 10th 
December, Mr. Maddox will, for the first time of his performingin England, exhibit 
several‘feats of activity, as undermentioned—1l. He will swing and walk on the wire. 2. 
Balance a pipe on full swing to the extent of the wire. 3. A cross-balance. 4. Takes a 
long pipe in his mouth, and places another on the small end, whilst on full swing. 5. 
Balances an egg on a straw on thejwire. 6. A double cross-balance. 7. Balances a straw 
on the edge of a glass, and kneels on the wire. 8. Places a long pipe on a harp, and puts 
a bunch of pipes into a bowl. 9. Triangular balance. 10. Balances a hat on the top end 
of a pipe, several ways. 11. Stands with one foot on the wire, balances a straw on the 
edge of a glass, and plays on the fiddle at the same time. 12. Plays several tricks with 
two forks and two apples. 13. Stands with one foot on the wire, and beats a country dance 
on a drum at the same time. 14. Will set a table across the wire, and perform a table 
dance with three pewter plates. 15. Stands on his head on the wire in full swing. Second 

Part.—Tosses and catches a straw on different parts of his face, and from his left to his 
right shoulder ; from thence to his knees, down to his feet ; tosses it up again to his fore- 
head, and thence to his right heel; then holds a wine-glass in his mouth, and tosses the 
straw with his heel into the glass, takes the straw with the ear downwards, and with a 
blast blows it topsy-turvey. Balances and blows the French horn, plays on the fiddle, 
and beats a drum, all at the same time. He will balance two peacock’s see on the edge 
of a glass, and the other on his nose; with many other performances too tedious to men- 
tion. ‘Third Part.—He will perform several physical experiments such as have never 
been seen in England. And the whole will conclude with a grand transparent scene, in 
which will be introduced a musical dialogue between William and Mary, called Love and 
Resolution, composed by Dr. Arne, and sung by Mr. Baker and Mrs. Beaumont. To 
which will be added a new ballad dance by Mr. Leppi. Between the different perform- 
ances the audience will be entertained with singing and dancing. As Mr. Maddox has 
spared no expense to make the whole as entertaining as possible to the public, he hopes 
to meet with their approbation. As many have been deterred from going to see perform- 
ances on the wire, merely from the apparent danger, Mr. Maddox does not purpose to 
have his more than three feet from the stage. Boxes, 3s.; pit, 3s.; first gallery, Qs.; 
second gallery, ls. The doors to be opened at five o’clock, and to begin exactly at six.” 
The profits of this performer’s dexterity in one season amounted to eleven thousand 
pounds, being nearly three thousand more than Garrick obtained during the same 

veriod, 

: In 1776, Foote transferred his interest in the lease and patent to the elder George Col- 
man, for a life annuity of 1,600/., and Foote dying October 20th, 1777, Colman obtained 
the property for about eight hundred pounds, thus making a very lucky bargain. 

In 1779, Colman obtained a renewal of the lease subsequent to the expiration of the old 
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one, and the license was continued to him by Royal authority, the patent enabling the 
holder of it to open his house annually for the acting of all English dramatic performances, 
from the 15th of May till the 15th of September inclusive. In Colman’s company were 
the two excellent comedians, John Palmer and Parsons; and the elder Bannister was 
then also in full voice, and very popular as a singer. The most accomplished actress was 
Miss Barsanti, of an Italian family, but with nothing foreign in her dialect or manner. 
She afterwards became the wife of Daly, the manager of the Dublin Theatre, and for many 
years maintained an eminent position on the Irish stage. Colman died in August, 1794, 
at the age of 62, and the property then came into possession of his son, the younger 
George Colman, who opened the Theatre with an occasional piece, which good-naturedly 
ridiculed the extended dimensions of Covent Garden and Drury Lane. It was called 
New Hay at the Old Market, and the first scene still keeps the stage under the name of 
Sylvester Daggerwood. There was an amusing song in it, beginning ‘“‘ When people ap- 
ear quite unable to hear, ’tis undoubtedly useless to talk,’ and ending with ‘ ’"I'were 
tae they began on the new invented plan, and with Telegraphs transmitted us the 
lot.” 
On February 8rd, 1794, George the Third and Queen Charlotte visited the Theatre. 
The entrance to the pit was by a descent of several steps, and such was the rush of the 
crowd, that fifteen persons were either suffocated or trampled to death. This melancholy 
accident was not made known to the King until his return to the palace. A Royal com- 
mand at the Haymarket Theatre, in consequence of this, did not again occur until 1803. 
In 1795, Colman obtained a renewal of his lease, and a further extension in 1805, when 
he sold a moiety of the Theatre to Messrs. Morris (Colman’s brother-in-law), Winston, and 
Tahourdin, for eight thousand pounds, but the latter gentleman soon transferred his 
share (an eighth) to Mr. Morris. Colman also previously to 1820 transferred his share to 
Mr. Morris, who thus possessed seven-eighths of the property. In 1810, the season was 
extended to seven months, but the proprietors of the patent Theatres appealed to the 
Lord Chamberlain, and it was afterwards fixed at five months. It may be noted that in 
1818, owing to the violent disputes between the proprietors, and the embarrassments 
coontianed ts their affairs being brought before the Court of Chancery, no performance 
whatever took place, although a bill was printed announcing the opening of the Theatre, 
and stating that the celebrated Mrs. Jordan was engaged. On the occasion of Covent 
Garden Theatre being burned down, the company were favoured with the free use of the Hay- 
market from December, 1808, till May, 1809. The Drury Lane company also transferred 
the scene of their exertions to this house on the premature close of the season in 1819, in 
consequence of the embarrassed state of the affairs, and opened under the patronage of 
the Prince Regent on the 17th of June. On this occasion Edmund Kean made his first 
appearance here as Richard the Third, for their benefit, and Elliston also gave his assist- 
ance. At the close of the season of 1820 the old Theatre was pulled down ; and a few feet 
distant from its site a new one was erected, at the cost of eighteen thousand pounds. The 
rround-rent of the Theatre was five guineas per foot in front, and three guineas for the 
Sook part of the premises. The building, composed — of stone, and partly of brick, 
with a handsome Corinthian portico, was erected from the designs of Nash. The in- 
terior was remarkable for having the sides straight, and the centre very slightly curved ; 
differing in this respect from every other Theatre in the metropolis. The Theatre was 
lighted with oil and spermaceti candles, the former in patent lamps round the upper 
circle, and the latter in cut-glass chandeliers over the dress circle, gas not being intro- 
duced into this portion of the building for many years after. There were two circles of 
boxes, besides half-tiers parallel with the lower gallery. In the first circle were five 
private boxes, and in the second tier eight. The house was calculated to hold three hun- 
vred pounds, at the following prices :—boxes, 5s. ; pit, 3s. ; gallery, 2s.; upper gallery, 1s. 
Half-price was not taken, and the performances commenced at seven o’clock. The pre- 
sent Theatre opened July 4th, 1821, with the comedy of The Rivals, in which Terry 
played Sir Anthony Absolute ; De Camp, Captain Absolute ; Tayleure, Acres; Mrs. Harry 
Johnstone, Lydia Languish; Mrs. Chatterley, Julia; and Mrs. Pearce, Mrs. Malaprop. 
The afterpiece was a little opera in two acts, called Peter and Paul; or, Love in the 
Vineyards, which was only performed three times. Among the débits made in the old 
Theatre, may be mentioned those of Foote, John Palmer, Edwin, John Bannister, the 
elder Charles Mathews, Elliston, Liston, Charles Young, Terry, Miss Fenton, the 
original Polly in The Beggars’ Opera, afterwards Duchess of Bolton; Miss Farren, after- 
wards Countess of Derby; Mrs. Gibbs, Miss Wilkinson, afterwards Mrs. Mountain ; Miss 
F. Kelly, &c., &c. It may here be recorded that on Wednesday, August 20th, 1828, John 
Bannister visited the Haymarket, and made in the Free List Book the following entry :— 
“ Fifty years ago, in the year 1778, I made my first appearance at this Theatre. Halfa 
century isnot bad! Hurrah! J ack Bannister.” In July, 1823, was —— Kenney’s 
operatic comedy of Sweethearts and Wives, which ran for fifty-one nights, Liston making 
a great hit in = Lackaday. A still greater success was obtained on the 18th of 
September, 1825, when Poole’s comedy of Paul Pry was produced. The following was 
the original cast :—Liston, Paul Pry; W. Farren, Colonel Hardy; Mrs. Waylett, Harry 
Stanley ; Pope, Witherton ; Raymond, Frank Hardy ; Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Subtle; Madame 
Vestris, Phebe; Miss P. Glover, Eliza; and Miss A. Jones, Marian. The piece was acted 
forty-one times that season, and was acted ~or night the next season till June, when 
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the comedy was declared to have been represented one hundred and fourteen times, a 
wonderful run in those days. In 1827, the run was resumed with John Reeve as Paul 
Pry. During the remarkable career of this piece, gold was frequently offered for a corner 
on the stage, or in the orchestra, and box price was often paid for a seat in the gallery. 
David Morris, the manager, cleared about ten thousand pounds by the eagerness of the 
public to see Liston as Paul Pry. The season of 1828 is only noticeable for the curious 
circumstance of Tyrone Power playing Marplot in The Busy Body. Mr. Planché’s 
comedy of The Green-Eyed Monster was the success of the season. In 1829, Mr. Buck- 
stone’s capital farce of The Happiest Day of my Life met with a very enthusiastic re- 
ception, and brought the dramatist into immediate notice. In 1830, Edmund Kean 
played Sir Giles Overreach and King Lear. The engagement was limited to four nights. 
With the exception of the benefit performances he had given in 1818, Kean had not ap- 
peared at the Haymarket since he played a number of very small parts there in the 
season of 1806, when he was an utterly unknown personage. Kean re-appeared at the 
Haymarket the following yearas Richard the Third, but the power of the great tragedian 
had then entirely failed him. On the 16th of September he broke down while playing 
Hamlet, and Cooper finished the part. He acted for a few nights more, but his succeed- 
ing efforts were painful to witness. In 1831, Harley played Paul Pry. The season of 
1832 commenced June 4th, with Richard the Third; Kean, who had somewhat recovered 
his health, playing the Duke of Glo’ster, and Miss Smithson, a favourite tragic actress of 
that day, making her first appearance on this stage as Queen Elizabeth. His engage- 
ment terminated in July. The terms were fifty pounds a night. Kean re-appeared in 
August, for twelve nights more, and his final appearance on this stage was August 13th, 
when he played his favourite character of Richard the Third. 

In 1832, Mr. Charles Mathews the younger made his mark as a dramatist by the little 
comedy of The Wolf and the Lamb, in which William Farren the elder sustained the 
chief character. Mr. Buckstone’s Second Thoughts was also a notable success of the sea- 
son. Knowles’s play of The Hunchback was represented in August, with Farren as 
Master Walter, and Miss Phillips as Julia. Cooper played Sir Thomas Clifford, and Miss 
Taylor, Helen. The next season brought forward Mr. Buckstone’s interesting drama of 
Ellen Wareham, in which Mrs. Yates was the heroine, Mrs. Humby the village coquette, 
and Mrs. Glover, Buckstone, Elton, and Dowton, acted the other characters. Nicholas 
Flam, by the same author, was another success till the ran was suspended in August by 
Farren’s illness. The Housekeeper, by Douglas Jerrold, produced in July, proved very 
popular, supported as it was by an exceedingly strong cast. Madame Malibran sang here, 
on the 14th of August, Charles Horn’s song of the “ Deep, deep, sea,” and accompanied 
herself on the piano. 

When the Theatre opened in June, 1834, Mr. Buckstone’s clever piece of Rural Felicity, 
an operatic comedy, effectively employed the talents of Mrs. Glover, Mrs. W. Clifford, 
Miss Eliza Paton (afterwards Mrs. Crawford), Miss Turpin (afterwards Mrs. Henry 
Wallack), Vining,and the Author. Jerrold’s comedy of Beau Nash was produced this sea- 
son, but with no profitable results. In August was produced Buckstone’s comedy of 
Married Life, which carried the management safely through. The other noticeable 
events of this period were Mr. Butler’s appearance as Hamlet, and Mrs. Glover playing 
Paul Pry for her benefit, just before the season ended in October. 

In June, 1835, the veteran Charles Kemble commenced the season as Benedick in 
Much Ado About Nothing, to the Beatrice of Miss Taylor (afterwards Mrs. Walter Lacy). 
Mr. Buckstone furnished a comedy oddly called Good Husbands make Good Wives, which 
was succeeded by a more fortunate production from the same pen, called The Schclar, in 
which the Author and Farren had two excellent parts. The piece had a long run. 

A five-act comedy by Samuel Beazley, called Hints for Husbands, gave employment to 
a strong cast which included Mrs. Faucit, Miss Faucit, Miss Taylor, Mrs. Newcombe, 
Vining, W. Farren, Brindal, Warde, Haines, and Webster; while the farces at this time 
were admirably supported by Mrs. W. Clifford, Miss Turpin, Mrs. Humby, Farren, 
Strickland, and Buckstone. The performances were often now prolonged beyond midnight. 

In 1836 an endeavour was made to make ballet a feature of the entertainments, and 
Mr. Gilbert and a French troupe were engaged, but the experiment was not successful. 
The Ransom, with Miss Ellen Tree as the heroine, was the first hit of the season. Tal- 
fourd’s fine classic play of Jon was also transferred to these boards, the principal characters 
passing from Mr. Macready to Miss Ellen Tree, who gave a fine rendering of the part. 

Mr. Charles Whitehead’s tragic drama of The Cavalier was produced in September, 
but the poetical merits of the play failed to secure a long run. The experiment of taking 
half-price was tried this season, and found so satisfactory that it was determined to con- 
tinue the system ; but the season was not profitable, which the manager attributed to the 
increase of licenses, and the outlay in the ballet department. In the early part of the 
year ensuing, advertisements appeared in the papers setting forth that Mr. George 
Robins “ had been honoured by the instructions of the proprietor of the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket, to dispose of this almost the only real legitimate Theatre of the olden times 
now extant.’ There was no purchaser, but Mr. Benjamin Webster became the lessee, 
and the limits of the season were now indefinitely extended. 

On June the 12th, 1837, Mr. Benjamin Webster opened the Haymarket with Hamlet ; 
the principal character by Mr. Macready, whose engagement formed the chief feature of 


















Mr. Webster’s first season. During this engagement the modified version of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Maid’s Tragedy was first produced under the title of The Bridal, with 
Messrs. Macready and Elton and Mrs. Warner as the principal personages. In the same 
season Mr. Ranger (real name Bertie) appeared as a delineator of French character. The 
most important production was Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s Love Chase, which attained a 
permanent position, and in the first season of its performance most effectively drew forth 
the talents of Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Nisbett, Mr. Webster, and Mr. Strickland. The season 
of 1838 was remarkable for the brilliant career of Mr. Tyrone Power, which was prolonged 
till his final departure for America. The White Horse of the Peppers and The Irish Lion 
proved especially attractive. Mr. Macready had commenced his management of Covent 
Garden in the winter of 1837, but he appeared at the Haymarket in the summer of 1838, 
and his engagement gave occasion for producing Serjeant Talfourd’s fine tragedy of The 
Athenian Captive. Mr. Sheridan Knowles and Miss Elphinstone were among the “ Stars ”’ 
of 1838, and The Maid of Mariendorpt, from the pen of Knowles, obtained a transient 
success. In this year the farce of Tom Noddy’s Secret was rendered highly popular by 
Mr. Strickland’s admirable representation of the forgetful schoolmaster. The ‘‘ Ascending 
Orchestra” was introduced in April, 1839, the entire band being raised by machinery 
above the level of the stage, so that the effect of the instrumental performance was 
heightened. At the rising of the curtain the orchestra descended. It was at the time 
Promenade Concerts were popular, and it was thought the novelty would add to the 
attractions of the Theatre; but in the course of the autumn the orchestra became once 
more a fixture. 

During 1839, Mr. Charles Kean had a farewell engagement at the Haymarket prior to 
his departure for America, and the same year witnessed the return from America of Miss 
Ellen Tree (afterwards Mrs. Charles Kean), who made her re-appearance as Viola in 
Twelfth Night. In this year Mr. Macready terminated his management of Covent Gar- 
den, and accepted an engagement at the Haymarket, during which Lord Lytton’s play of 
The Sea Captain was produced. Single Life, a three-act comedy by Mr. Buckstone, was 
an important production of this year. Mr. Macready’s engagement at the Haymarket 
extended through the year 1840, when Serjeant Talfourd’s Glencoe, and Lord Lytton’s 
Money, were brought out. In 1841, Mr. Charles Kean, having returned from America, re- 
appeared at the Haymarket, when he acted with Miss Ellen Tree. 

During the second engagement of Mr. Macready, Mr. Troughton’s tragedy of Nina 
Sforza was brought out. Mr. Placide, an actor celebrated in America, appeared as Sir 
Peter Teazle, but his stay was limited. In 1842 Madame Vestris’s management of 
Covent Garden came to a close, and her appearance at the Haymarket with Mr. Charles 
Mathews, after a short engagement at Drury Lane, gave a somewhat new aspect to 
the programme. The fairy spectacle whichshe had raised to such perfection at the 
Olympic and Covent Garden, was transplanted to the Haymarket, the graceful pen of 
Mr. Planché successively contributing The Fair One with the Golden Locks (1843), 
Graciosa and Percinet (1844), The Bee and the Orange Tree (1845), and The Invisible 
Prince (1846). The Rose of Arragon, by Sheridan Knowles, Alma Mater, by Mr. Bouci- 
cault, and Marriage, by the late Robert Bell, were among the productions of this period. 
In April, 1843, the Haymarket opened with an embellished interior, lighted with gas for the 
first time. In 1844, Madame Vestris and Charles Mathews were still among the principal 
performers at the Haymarket, and several old comedies, notably Congreve’s Way of the 
World, revised by Mr. Planché, were revived at this time on account of the strength of the 
company. Mr. Webster's offer of a premium of five hundred pounds made in 1843 for a 
five-act comedy will be pleasantly remembered, though the result in 1844, exhibited in 
Mrs. Gore’s Quid pro Quo, proved a decided failure. On the other hand, Used Up, like- 
wise produced in 1844, with Mr. Charles Mathews as Sir Charles Coldstream, obtained 
immense popularity. A revival of Taming the Shrew, in its complete form, with an 
imitation of the early style of stage decorations, was a unique experiment of the year, 
which also saw the production of Mr. Boucicault’s Old Heads and Young Hearts; this, 
too, was the time when the famous Don Cesar de Bazan was to be found at the Hay- 
market. An engagement of Miss Helen Faucit and Mr. Anderson, who went through a 
series of their principal characters, and the production of Douglas Jerrold’s comedy of 
Time Works Wonders, were the chief events of 1845. In the following year Miss Cush- 
man, who had previously made a successful débit at the Princess’s, created a sensation 
by her performance of Romeo to the Juliet of her sister Susan. It,was in 1846 that Miss 
Reynolds first made her appearance. The Beggar on Horseback was a comedy by Mr. 
Sullivan, which created higher expectations than were eventually realised. 

Mr. Boucicault’s comedy of A School for Scheming, and Mr. Westland Marston’s Heart 
and the World, were among the prominent productions of 1847 ; but still more conspicuous 
was The Roused Lion, which commenced that series of pieces in which Mr. Webster dis- 
tinguished himself as a creator of leading parts. Previously he had confined himself to 
the representation of subordinate personages, such as Father Oliver, in The Housekeeper, 
and the Dutchman, in The White Horse of the Peppers, but now he stepped forward into 
the foremost rank. The year 1848 was important in theatrical history. Mr. and Mrs, 
Charles Kean had recently returned from America, and with Mr. and Mrs, 
Keeley formed a strong combination of talent. The Wife’s Secret, by Mr. Lovell, ob- 
tained a great success, and is still highly popular. The play was purchased by Mr. 
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Charles Kean from Mr. G. Lovell, for the sum of four hundred pounds, before a single 
line was written. 

In 1849, began Mr. Macready’s series of farewell performances, which, interrupted at 
intervals, extended over a considerable period. His last appearance here was in the 
character of King Lear, February 3rd, 1851. Mr. Charles Kean acted fora considerable time 
during these seasons, and Dr. Westland Marston's fine play of Strathmore was success- 
fully produced. In March, 1851, James Wallack appeared as Don Cesar de Bazan, and 
J. W. Wallack made his first appearance in London as Othello. In June, Mr. Hackett, 
the American comedian, played a short engagement. In February, 1852, Mr. Barry 
Sullivan made his metropolitan débit as Hamlet. On the 22nd of July, Mr. J. L. Toole 
here made his first appearance on any stage, as Simmons, in The Spitalfields Weaver. 
The benefit programme was one of unusual length, and it was past two o’clock on the 
following morning when the audience called Mr. Toole before the curtain to congratulate 
him on his brilliant débit. On the 20th of November was produced Masks and Faces, 
with Mr. Webster and Mrs. Stirling as Triplet and Peg Woffington. When Mr. Benjamin 
Webster took his farewell as lessee and manager of the Haymarket Theatre, on the 14th 
of March, 1853, he took occasion to observe that he began the management without the 
assistance of a single farthing beyond what he had saved by rigid economy out of a small 
income. The Theatre was then open only during the four summer months, when 
the larger houses of Drury Lane and Covent Garden were closed, but he kept the house 
open for three years without once closing a night. He would have pursued that course, 
had not the principal actors complained of want of relaxation, and he then arranged a ten 
months’ season. During the sixteen years he held the Theatre—then the longest lessee- 
ship in London on record—he paid the authors nearly thirty thousand pounds. He 
greatly remodelled the Theatre, widened the - yscenium eleven feet, and introduced gas 
for the fee of five hundred pounds a year, and the presentation of the central chandelier 
to the proprietors. ‘In fact,” said Mr. Webster, “I have expended, with no ultimate 
advantage to myself, on this property, over 12,000/., besides paying more than 60,0001. in 
rent, yet I have met with anything but a generous consideration in return, by those most 
interested in the result. I trust my successor, John Baldwin Buckstone, my old friend 
and brother actor, will, as a brother manager, experience a kinder treatment.” 

Mr. Buckstone began that memorable management which has been prolonged to the pre- 
sent date, on Easter Monday, 28th March, 1853. The Theatre opened with The Rivals, 
introducing to the London stage, as Sir Anthony Absolute, Mr. W. H. Chippendale, from 
the Park Theatre, New York. When the second season commenced on the 24th of 
October, the house, thoroughly repaired and re-decorated, was furnished with an entirely 
new stage, fitted up with improved machinery. On December 26th was brought out the 
pantomime of Zhe Three Bears, being the first pantomime ever produced at the Hay- 
market, Miss Lydia Thompson, announced as from Her Majesty’s, made her first appear- 
ance as Little Silverhair. In 1854, Miss Cushman appeared as Meg Merrilies, and Mr. 
Coppin, the Australian manager, made his reappearance on the English stage, after a 
long absence. This was the season of the Spanish dancers. Miss Cushman, Miss Swan- 
borough, Miss Helen Faucit, and Miss Blanche Fane, successfully appeared during 1855. 
On the 2nd of July, 1856, Mr. Buckstone took his benefit in commemoration of it bein 
the 815th night of the season, a circumstance without precedent. With the exception o 
Christmas Day, Ash Wednesday, and Passion Week, the Theatre had been opened every 
night since October, 1853, thus running through a period of three years. “In February 
next,” said the manager in his address, “we shall have completed continuous perform- 
ances of a thousand nights, and, life and health permitting, we do not intend to stop 
then.” In 1857, Miss Amy Sedgwick proved very attractive in the comedy of An Un- 
equal Match. The seasons of 1858 and 1859 were chiefly marked by revivals admirably 
acted by an excellent company, reinforced by the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews. In February, 1860, was brought out Mr. Tom Taylor’s capital comedy of The 
Overland Route. In 1861, Mr. Edwin Booth, the American tragedian, fulfilled a success- 
ful engagement, but the more notable event of this year was the production of Our 
American Cousin, in November, and the wonderfully long run obtained for it by Mr. 
Sothern, as Lord Dundreary, who, on April 22nd, 1864, played the character for the 477th 
time. David Garrick, produced in June, 1864, provided Mr. Sothern with a new character, 
in which he prolonged his popularity. In March, 1865, was brought out The Woman in 
Mauve, and in June was produced Brother Sam. The chief features of the succeeding 
seasons will be found duly recorded in the annual register of the Era Almanack for 1868, 
1869, 1870, 1871, and 1872. The season terminated on Saturday, July 18th, 1872, when 
Mr. Buckstone reminded the audience that Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s fairy comedy had been 
represented on the preceding night for the 195th time, and that in the March following 
he will have completed his twentieth oe of lesseeship and management, being the 
longest period ever known. On Saturday, November 2nd, 1872, the Theatre reopened 
with Pygmalion-and Galatea. During the recess considerable alterations had been 
made in the interior. A new Proscenium was supplied, and the house was entirely 
redecorated in the pure Pompeian style. The Pit was also entirely reconstructed, the 
floor raised, and the seats placed wider apart. The admirable manner in which the high 
reputation of the Theatre has been maintained by Mr. Buckstone needs no further eulogy 
than that conveyed in the history of his continuous management of twenty years. 
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THE VICTORIA THEATRE. 


Tur construction of Waterloo Bridge, which commenced in 1811, and was completed in 
1817, led to the building of the Theatre originally called ‘“‘ The Coburg,” so named in 
compliment to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, afterwards King of the Belgians, and the 
short-lived Princess Charlotte, his consort. The first stone was laid by proxy of his 
Royal Highness in October, 1817, and the Theatre was opened the llth of May (Whit 
Monday), 1818. The builder was a clever Frenchman named Cabanelle, who arranged 
the auditorium after the manner of a French minor Theatre, nearly circular in form, and 
decorated with strong contrasts of colour. Cabanelle, who was a carpenter of much in- 
genuity, had constructed the stage of Drury-lane Theatre, and invented a peculiar roof, 
which went by his name. Few are aware that the Theatre had in its foundation part of 
the stone of the old Savoy Palace, cleared away to form Lancaster-place. 

The Coburg was the pane of Mr. Joseph Glossop, and intended for the representa- 
tion of melodramas and pantomimes. There were two tiers of boxes, with a gallery and 
pit. The original proprietors were Joseph Glossop, James Jones, John Thomas Serres, 
and James Dunn. The last three gentlemen retired at the end of the second year, and 
Joseph Glossop became sole Lessee. The opening performance began inauspiciously, 
for, owing to some private quarrel between the proprietor and the Clown (Bradbury), a 
scene of riot took place, and instead of the representation of A Trial by Battle, a real 
battle had nearly ensued. After an hour or two spent in wrangling and appeals the per- 
formances proceeded. A ballet, entitled Almora and Nerine, and a pantomime, called 
Midnight Revelry, formed the other entertainments. Trial by Battle; or, Heaven De- 
fend the Right, was founded on the memorable appeal made by Ashford, the brother of 
Mary Ashford, against her murderer, Abraham Thornton. The appellant’s right to the 
wager of battle had only been then acknowledged by the Court of King’s Bench a month be- 
fore, so that the old Coburg management showed a quick apprehension of the advantage 
of taking up the topic of the time. As a theatrical curiosity the piece was revived by 
Mr. Cave on Whit Monday, 1868, One of the earliest successes was a drama called The 
North Pole, supplied with some exceedingly good scenery. A panoramic effect, then 
equally new and impressive, was the succession in one scene of sunset, twilight, and 
moonlight, introduced in an interesting little piece called The Marriage of Camacho, 
taken from an incident in “Don Quixote.” This was followed by The Iron Statue, in 
which Mr. Barrymore, an actor, late of Covent Garden, made his first appearance here. 
Barrymore, who acted in tragedy, and was a great favourite in his day, had made his first 
appearance at Drury Lane in 1782 as Young Meadows. He died in 1831, aged seventy-two. 
His son, who was stage-manager of the Coburg, was an admirable arranger of spectacle, 
and for many years devised the Christmas Pamtomimes for this Theatre and Drury Lane. 
On the 14th of September, 1818—the anniversary of laying the foundation-stone—a supper 
was given to the whole of the company, the elder Barrymore taking the chair, and Messrs. 
Bryant, Bradley, Leclercq, and Gallot officiating as stewards. It may be interesting to 
mention that a Theatrical Fund was then instituted for the relief of the decayed actors 
and actresses of the company. For a benefit on behalf of the Institution, on the 8th of 
October, a local sketch was written by Mr. Bryant, which conveyed to the audience an 
idea of the embarrassments of a country actor, first shown to be in a state of penury and 
dejection, then enlivened by the supposed rays of phantom fortune, and in the end ad- 
vanced to the enviable position of being an actor at the Royal Coburg, where he not only 
became a member of the Fund, but was rewarded with a sum of money for his services 
“far beyond his most sanguine expectations.” The Theatre closed for its first season on 
Monday, October 12th, 1818. The complete pecuniary success of the undertaking was 
referred to in the address spoken on the last night as inducing the Proprietors to venture 
on a winter season, the house remaining closed for three weeks, and the Theatre to be 
re-embellished, the pit enclosed, and the house to be warmed by stoves in the interval. 
Remembering the neighbourhood at that time it must have been satisfactory to the 
public to hear that “It is the intention of the Proprietors to have all the avenues to the 

‘heatre well lighted, while the appointed additional patrols on the bridge-road, and 
keeping them in their own pay, will afford ample security to those patrons, whose kind- 
ness can never be repaid but by a strict study, not only of their amusement, but comfort.” 
In 1819 the ceiling was considerably raised, and a Pantomime called Pope Joan proved 
exceedingly attractive. In June of this year the company was strengthened by the ac- 
quisition of “Mr. H. Kemble, from the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.” 'The piece in which 
he appeared was called The Inca, an alteration of the Covent Garden Easter piece entitled 
The Virgin of the Sun. In The Children of the Mist, an adaptation of Scott’s novel, 
“The Legend of Montrose,” “ Harry Kemble,” as he was familiarly called, made a great 
hit as Glenarvon ; and Mrs. William Barrymore, thn a clever young actress and dancer 
distinguished herself by a combat with Messrs. Howell and Bradley, who were admirable 
swordsmen and pantomimists.. The operaof The Travellers was produced in September 
introducing the afterwards celebrated punster and composer “'l'om ” Cooke. Obi ; or, 
Three-Finyered Jack, then presented as “ Jack” Richard John Smith, from the Surrey, 
who became so famous as “Jack” that the name Obi Smith stuck to him, and as 0 
Smith he was ever afterwards known through all his picturesque performances at the 
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Adelphi and elsewhere. Howell, Bradley, and Paulo gave admirable effect to the charac- 
ters of Orford and the two Blacks. When the next season commenced, in November, T. 
P. Cooke distinguished himself as the hero of a drama called The Landgrave’s Leap ; or, 
the Ancestor of Leopold; but “the brazen throat” of H. Kemble, uttering imprecations 
against a tyrant, was what the Coburg gallery at this time most delighted to hear. 
Harry Kemble was the son of Stephen Kemble, with a great deal of the family ability. 
As the nephew of the illustrious John Kemble he deemed it right to imitate many of the 
elocutionary peculiarities of the great tragedian. He had a fine figure and a rich, deep 
voice. Harry Kemble died June 22d, 1836, at the age of forty-five. He left behind him 
a daughter named Blanche, having the dark eyes and marked features which attested her 
lineage; but, though possessed of considerable talent, she rarely had the chance of doing 
more than playing Mrs. Haller at the old Sans Souci, in Lisle-street, Leicester-square, 
and melodramatic parts at the Clarence, by King’s-cross. When the Theatre commenced 
its winter season on the 26th of December, 1821, the audience found themselves for the 
first time reflected in the much talked of Looking Glass curtain, an idea borrowed by 
Mr. Glossop from a Parisian Theatre, where it had been tried for some months before. 
It neuen on the surface thirty-six feet in height and thirty-two feet in width, and 
was composed of sixty-three separate pieces, put together with great care. The Glass 
Curtain was said to weigh five tons. The machinery for its construction and suspension 
was invented by Mr. Cubanelle, the architect of the Theatre. The Temple of Death, 
adapted from the French by that hard-working dramatist, H. M. Milner, was the grim 
title of the drama which preceded the display of the lustrous novelty. It was in this 
piece that Messrs. T. Blanchard and Bradley fought the admirable combat which gave 
the house such celebrity for the broad-sword exercise, and from this period there was 
hardly a piece without a stage conflict of thiskind. At Easter Life in Paris was brought 
out as a reflection of the popularity attending the Tom and Jerry of the Adelphi and 
Olympic. About the year 1820 Huntley, who had been previously a great favourite at 
the Surrey, was induced to join the company at the Coburg, cn soon afterwards the 
Proprietors engaged Mr. Booth, whose performances of Richard the Third brought them 
into legal difficulties with the major Theatres. Booth played Richard the Third in 
December, 1819, for six successive nights, and Horatius in The Horatii and Curatii on 
the following seven. This admirable tragedian, to whose memory justice has been 
hardly done in this country, was then, with the consent of the Coburg Manager, engaged 
by Mr. Harris, of Covent Garden Theatre, to play King Lear,—a play long removed from 
the stage in consequence of the malady of George the Third. The popularity of Lear 
at Covent Garden (April, 1820,) induced Glossop to bring out The Lear of Private 
Life, a drama founded on Mrs. Opie’s story of “Father and Daughter;” and he 
effected an arrangement with Booth to play Fitzharding in this piece three nights a 
week, being the “ off-nights” of his engagement at Covent Garden. He played Fitz- 
harding with brilliant success fifty-three nights. Tom Dibdin, then Manager of the Surrey, 
relates that Mr. Booth ‘came to me before he had played three nights at the Coburg, 
and, hastily writing his name at the bottom of a sheet of paper, desired me to fill up the 
carte blanche with my own terms of engagement, stating that he had been so ill-treated 
at the Coburg that he would not play thereagain. This I declined to do, as unfair to the 
other Theatre.” ‘“ After all,” adds Tom Dibdin, “the opening of the Coburg was a 
lamentable circumstance to both parties. It was the ruin of my incipient good prospects 
at an expense to itself of still greater magnitude. I lost nearly eighteen thousand pounds 
at the Surrey, and Mr. Glossop, senior, assured me that he was re thousand 
pounds minus by the Coburg.” This loss in about three years would hardly seem to 
agree With the farewell addresses at the close of each season, which chronicled the con- 
tinued prosperity of the Theatre. Nor do the receipts of the Theatre during the period 
referred to appear to confirm the idea of the losses being at all so heavy as reported. 
From the official documents, which are before us, it is evident that on several occasions 
very large sums were taken at the doors. It will be interesting to give asummary. The 
first season began Monday, May 11th, 1818, and closed Monday, October 12th ; 24 = 
were produced, and there were 133 nights of performance. The second season began 
Monday, November 9th, 1818, and closed Friday, March 26, 1819; performed 96 nights 
and produced 10 pieces. The third season began Monday, April 12th, 1819, and 
closed Tuesday, October 19th ; performed 164 nights and produced 45 pieces. The fourth 
season began November 8th, 1819, and closed Monday, March 23d, 1820; performed 86 
nights and produced 23 pieces. The fifth season began Monday, — 3d, 1820, and closed 
Saturday, June 10th ; performed 60 nights and produced 9 pieces. The sixth season began 
Monday, June 19th, 1820, and closed Monday, December 11th; performed 149 nights and 

roduced 27 pieces. The seventh season began Tuesday, December 26th, 1820, and closed 

onday, April 2nd, 1821; performed 76 nights and produced 19 pieces. The eighth 
season began Monday, April 23d, 1821. During this period the Theatre was closed 
thirty-six nights through the deaths of Royal personages. In the week ending Saturday, 
May 5th, 182i, the receipts were 312/. 19s. ; the next week gave a return of 4041. 3s. ; the 
week following 8541. 8s. 6d. ; and the last week in May, 402/. 4s. This may be regarded as 
a fair average of the monthly receipts of the Theatre. On the night of Monday, June 
11th, 1821, with no special attraction, for the performances were only the old pieces of 
The Vow of Vengsance, the farce of Crockery, and the old drama of Faithless Friends, 
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the receipts amounted to 1521. 2s. 6d.; and the sum at the end of the week reached 
6231. 4s. 6d. Certainly this looks very much like a period of good business. It may be 
conveniently noted in this place that on the evening just named T. P. Cooke left the Co- 
burg to go to the English Opera House, and Davidge was appointed Stage-Manager in his 
place, appearing in a sketch entitled Peter Pry, which thus preceded the afterwards more 
renowned Paul Pry. In the summer of 1822 William Barrymore’s cleverly constructed 
Scottish drama Gilderoy, the Bonnie Boy, in which George Wieland made his débit as 
Dick, a peasant lad, obtained great popularity. Grimaldi, engaged at thirty pounds a 
week, soon after caused the house to overflow nightly. He appeared in a Pantomime of 
his own invention, called Salmagundi ; or, the Clown’s Dish of all Sorts. In the August 
of this year was produced the elaborate historical spectacle of Edward, the Black Prince ; 
or, the Glories of England in 1356. Huntley was the Black Prince, and Stanfield, Wil- 
kins, and Morris, the scenic artists. The battle of Poictiers was admirably represented ; 
a great effect was the triumphal entry of the Prince and his captive into London through 
Ludgate, and a brilliant pageant was the installation of the Knights of the Garter in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. The comic relief to the serious interest was supplied by 
Sloman, Beverley, Davidge, and Harwood. In September Macfarren’s successful drama 
of Guy Fawkes was produced, O. Smith being the picturesque projector of the gunpowder 
plot, and delighting the transpontine public by the vigour of his style. In August, 1822, 
was brought out Fitzball’s spectacular drama of Thalaba, the Destroyer, reproduced, with 
more elaborate effects, at Covent Garden fourteen years afterwards. Moncrieff’s drama 
of The Ravens of Orleans was also another great success at this period, running for five 
consecutive months, and admirably acted by Davidge, Gallot, Farrell, H. Kemble, Harry 
Beverley, Miss Watson, and Mrs. Davidge. In March, 1824, was brought out Fitzball’s 
effective adaptation of Scott’s novel entitled Waverley ; or, Sixty Years Since. Watkins 
Burroughs was Fergus MaclIvor, Mrs. Waylett was Davie Gellatley, and John Reeve 
acted an interpolated character, an amazon of the last century, called Mrs. Nosebag. 
Some charming music was composed for the piece by George Herbert Rodwell. On Mon- 
day, August 30th, 1824, was produced a singularly daring drama called George the Third, 
the Father of his People. Bengough played George the Third, Burroughs the Prince of 
Wales, Mrs. Leclercq the Duke of Clarence, Lewis personated Sheridan, and Villiers re- 
presented Fox, Davidge acted a character called Frederick Lord Adamant, Mrs. Weston 
was Queen Charlotte, and Mrs. Cobham, Margaret Nicholson. George the Third was 
seen on the stage borne to Heaven, and the piece, as a mixture of impudence, ignorance, 
profanation, and absurdity, has, perhaps, never been equalled. Itmust be borne in mind 
that the Theatre was out of the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlain, and licensed by 
the local Magistracy. On Saturday evening, when the piece had been running three 
weeks, an indignant spectator in the gallery flung a glass bottle at the head of George the 
Third. Davidge came forward and offered a reward of five guineas to anybody who 
would point out the offender, who was forthwith apprehended and lodged in the watch- 
house. The piece was soon after withdrawn. In this year Davidge became joint Lessee 
of the Theatre, and in 1825 sole Lessee. In 1825 The Reign of Terror ; or, the Horrors of 
the French Revolution, had along run. The next year was brought out Macfarren’s 
version of Paul Pry, with Davidge as the inquisitive hero, and the piece ran several 
months. In 1827 Mr. Buckstone was a member of the Coburg company, playing small 
parts with a keen perception of humour that was indicative of the young actor only 
wanting opportunity to make his name more widely known to the public. It was at this 
period Mr. Buckstone displayed his skill as a dramatist, and when his Luke the Labourer 
was produced at the Adelphi, the author promptly availed himself of the tempting offer 
made him to cross the bridge and join the Adelphi forces. In 1827 was brought out The 
Hut of the Red Mountain ; or, Thirty Years of a Gambler's Life, adapted by Milner from 
the well-known Porte St. Martin melodrama, called Trente Ans ; ou, la Vie d’un Joueur. 
Huntley, Cobham, and Rowbotham played the principal parts. In 1828 Davidge was 
still Manager, with Cobham for his leading actor, oe Gann and Huntley, now but a 
shadow of his former self, to support him. The low comedian was a Mr. Meredith, and 
there was a good leading lady in Miss Watson. Douglas Jerrold was now writing dramas 
for the Theatre, dashed off with great rapidity. His sketchy farces of The Living 
Skeleton and Wives by Advertisement had attracted attention, and these were followed 
by the interesting melodrama of Ambrose Gwinnett ; or, a Seaside Story, in which Cob- 
ham played the unjustly accused hero and Davidge the revengful Grayling; and Fifteen 
Years of a Drunkard’s Life, which obtained a marked success. Jerrold was at this time 
not only producing a new melodrama or burletta at the Coburg every other week, but he 
was also contributing to Sadler’s Wells on the same moderate terms, and editing a Sun- 
day newspaper called The Weekly Times. Cobham’s delineation of the habitual drunkard 
was a singularly fine piece of acting. The next season the company comprised Cobham, 
Gann, Mortimer, Lewis, Gale, Porteus, H. Williams, Sloman, and Davidge, with Mes- 
dames Davidge, Watson, Hargrave, and Weston. The summer attraction of 1828 was a 
spectacular drama called The White Eagle ; or, Lionel, Prince of Saxony. Sloman sang 
comic songs between the pieces, and Danson exhibited dioramas, the Pass of the Great 
St. Bernard being one of the most picturesque of these pantings, which were then all the 
fashion. In May, 1829, was produced Milner’s drama of Masaniello, with Cobham as the 
hero, and the Eruption of Vesuvius as the great effect. December witnessed the produc- 
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tion of The Banks of the Hudson, by the industrious Tom Dibdin, giving a picture of 
American life. Davidge, Huntley, and Sloman may be remembered as Corporal Prime, 
Old Morgan, and Pompey, and a Yankee lad named Buckskin was capitally acted by Mr. 
Benjamin Conquest. In 1830 Douglas Jerrold’s drama of The Mutiny of the Nore, 
originally brought’ out at the Pavilion a few weeks before, was transferred to these 
boards, and hadalongrun. Mr. Serl here succeeded Cobham as Richard Parker. In 
1830 the great Edmund Kean accepted an offer of one hundred pounds to play two nights 
at the Coburg. On the first night he played Richard the Third, and on the second 
Othello. Iago was acted by Cobham, who received the larger share of applause. At the 
fall of the curtain, on a cry being raised for Kean, the tragedian came reluctantly forward 
and bluntly asked, “ What do you want?” A thousand voices answered “ You!” 
“ Well,” said Kean, after a slight hesitation, “I have played in every civilized country 
where English is the language of the people, but I never acted to an audience of such 
unmitigated brutes before.” The blunt avowal seemed to perfectly astound the noisy 
occupants of the gallery, who, without any further demonstration, went out to discuss 
over their beer the relative merits of the two actors. In this year died, at a wretched 
lodging in Union-place, Lock’s-fields, Walworth, Frank Huntley, once known as the 
Roscius of the Surrey side. He was only in his forty-ninth year. He had once held a 
good position at Covent Garden Theatre, but the demon of alcohol lured him astray, and 
he tottered about, a feeble old man with a failing memory, through the last few years of 
his existence. In mimicry of the spectacle of Napoleon Buonaparte, which had been 
produced at Covent Garden, Davidge next brought out an extravaganza called Gipsy 
Jack ; or, the Nap leon of Humble Life, furnished by Moncrieff, which enjoyed consider- 
able popularity. In March, 1832, a great hit was made by Mr. Benjamin Webster's 
adaptation of Paul Clifford, the hero being acted by Mr. Serle, Mr. Webster playing 
Augustus Tomlinson; Davidge, Lord Mauleverer; and young Joe Grimaldi the small 
vart of “ Gallows Charley, an ungovernable kid.” Mrs. Weston was Mrs. Margery Lob- 
ae the vivacious landlady of the Mug; and Miss Watson represented Lucy Brandon. 
The same year was also distinguished by the production of Mr. B. Webster’s clever 
drama of The Golden Farmer, in which Cobham was the notorious highwayman who 
passed as a prosperous yeoman. W. Smith was Harry Hammer, and Robert Honner 
made an immense part of Jemmy Twitcher. In January, 1833, the company was 
strengthened by the addition of Miss Macarthy (afterwards Mrs. R. Honner), who came 
from the Pavilion. On Monday, July Ist, 1833, the Coburg changed its name, and on 
that evening the Theatre was re-opened as the Royal Victoria Theatre, under the Lessee- 
ship of Messrs. Abbott and Egerton, who had entirely altered and re-embellished the 
interior. The opening piece was a musical drama by Mr. Wade, called The Forest of 
Ardennes, originally brought out twelve years before at the Dublin Theatre. Mrs. 
Keeley, the Misses Horton, Warde (from Covent Garden), and a clever actor named Wood 
(from Norwich) acted the chief parts. Black-ELyed Susan, with a strong cast, including 
T. P. Cooke, Egerton, Wood, Ross, Turnour, and Mears, with Miss Jurman as the 
heroine and Miss Sydney as Dolly Maytlower, formed the afterpiece. In July, 1833, Mr. 
Keeley made a great part of the London tallow-chandler, Peter Pigeonwiddy, in Fox 
Cooper's farce of The Spare Bed. Abbott was Captain Ardent, and Chippendale, the 
father of Mr. Chippendale of the Haymarket Theatre, acted with great humour the 
eccentric old soldier General Dorval. It was in this farce that Mr. Keeley nearly iost his 
eyesight by the close discharge of a pistol which had been too heavily charged by the 
yroperty man. It was some time before the comedian could resume his profession. In 
Stcaien. 1833, a dramatic version of the opera of Gustavus the Third was carefully 
got up, with Abbott as Gustavus and Samuel Butler as Ankarstrom. Miss P. Horton 
(now Mrs. German Reed) played the page, Oscar, charmingly. Soon after Butler enacted 
Hamlet and a round of Shakesperian parts. Miss E. Romer came out in opera; and in 
December Sheridan Knowles scmeeoel as Macbeth, acting the Scottish Thane all through 
with a strong Irish brogue. The Pantomime this year, by Tom Dibdin, of Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, was unusually good, and the lovers of the legitimate were indulged with 
Butler's Lear and Elton’s admirable embodiment of Edgar. In the spring of 1834 a 
spectacle called The Frolics of the Fairies, in which a number of clever children ap- 
peared, headed by Miss Pettifer, proved a great attraction. In March, 1834, was brought 
out Sheridan Knowles’s play of Zhe Beggar of Bethnal-green, in which the author played 
Lord Wilford, and Miss Jarman, Bess. Liston and the principal members of Madame 
Vestris’s excellent Olympic company performed here in the course of the season. On 
‘uesday, June 17, 1834, the great violinist, Paganini, appeared for the first and only time 
at the Victoria. It was for the benefit of Miss Watson, with whom he immediately 
afterwards eloped to the Continent. This was the last time he ever performed in England. 
Ligerton now retired from the management a ruined man, and on Wednesday, July 2, 
1834, Abbott signalised the beginning of his single reign by the production of Miss Mit- 
ford’s play of Charles the Lirst, Cromwell was acted by Mr. Cathcart, and Abbott played 
the unfortunate Monarch. The tragedy did not, however, enjoy a long existence, and 
the Abbott management soon after came to an end. On the occasion of Sheridan 
Knowles’s farewell benefit, August 3rd, 1834, Macready performed Virginius, and Liston 
and Mrs. Orger gave their services in the farce. On the 29th September, 1834, the house 
reopened under Mr. Glossop’s direction, and Mitchell was appointed Stage Manager, 
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The play was Othello, supported by Elton, H. Wallack, and Miss P. Horton, and the 
tragedy was followed by Gilbert a’Beckett’s droll farce The Man with the Carpet Bag. 
A looking-glass curtain was again resorted to as an extra attraction, with Ramo Samee, 
the juggler, to perform in front. In October, 1834, was brought out a musical drama 
called Zameo, announced to have been “ written by Medora, an illegitimate daughter of 
Lord Byron,” but suspected with some reason to be the production of Mr. Thompson, the 
actor, who claimed only to have adapted the piece for representation. On October 3d, 
it may be noted the late G. V. Brooke made his appearance here as Virginius. He was 
then about fourteen years of age, and was announced in the bills as ‘‘ Master Brooke, the 
Hibernian Roscius.” On November 17th, 1834, Mr. Osbaldiston played Rolla in Pizarro, 
his first appearance since his elopement with Miss Vincent. On his entrance he was en- 
countered by a volley of hisses, but the applause which succeeded was so vehement that 
it was soou apparent the majority of the audience was in his favour. Mrs. Waylett ap- 
neared the same night as Apollo in Midas, and the house was so full that people were 
Roquently brought out in a fainting condition. The opera of The Maid of Judah was 
the next attraction, with Miss Eliza Paton as Rebecca, John Collins as Ivanhoe, and 
Ransford as Cedric. The Last Days of Pompeii, neatly adapted by Fitzball, was a 
brilliant success in December. During Osbaldiston’s engagement Jonathan Bradford 
was played here with a great portion of the original cast, and Selby’s version of L’ Auberge 
des Adrets (Robert Macaire) brought Mrs. Selby prominently forward. In January, 1835, 
“the King of the Chippeway nation” appeared in a melodrama called The Rifle Shot, 
and exhibited his skill as a marksman on the stage. In this month died Mr. Glossop, 
senior, leaving behind him, as was said, a large property, the greater portion of which 
went to his son, the Lessee of the Theatre, whose youngest daughter soon after married 
Gilbert a’Beckett. The Indian Chief increased his popularity by sending a bullet through 
an apple held in the hind of anybody who came forward from the audience. The 
courageous actor who rey-ularly officiated on these occasions was Gale, afterwards known 
as the intrepid aeronaut. It would seem that the inheritance just referred to had not 
been so large as was reported, for in March, 1835, Mr. Glossop failed, and the Theatre 
closed suddenly. It must be rememlwred that his father had been also Lessee of San 
Carlo, at Naples, and La Scala, at Milan, the two largest Theatres in the world. The 
Victoria now came under the administration of Henry Wallack and Mitchell. After a 
short recess the Theatre reopened on Whit-Monday, when Denvil appeared as Richard , 
the Third. A drama called The Echo of Westminster Bridge, brought out in July, 1835, wy 
proved very attractive. The plot turned upon the circumstance, well known in the 
neighbourhood, that one of the recesses on the northern side of Westminster Bridge 
possessed so strong an echo that the lowest whisper within was to be heard on the oppo- 
site side of the bridge. The pies was attributed to a Miss Polack. In 1835 Gilbert 
a’Beckett’s burlesques were in high favour. Man-Fred was transferred from the Strand, 
with Miss P. Horton (now Mrs. German Reed), and Mitchell and Oxberry. The Roof- 
Scrambler, a burlesque of La Sonnambula, brought out June 15th, 1835, was very 
popular, with Mitchell as Molly Brown, and Mr. Rogers, who had been a low comedian 
at the Surrey, as Swelvino. Z'he Turned Head was a capital farce by the same author, 
produced here at this period. Mr. George Jones, “the American tragedian,” father of 
the late Miss Avonia Jones (Mrs. G. V. Brooke), here made his débiit on the London stage 
as Hamlet in October. In December of this year the brilliant spectacle of The Jewess 
was produced, with real armour, &c., and the procession walked round the pit on a plat- 
form. In 1836 a vigorous effort was made to restore the reputation of the Theatre for 
historical drama, and Mr. J. T. Haines furnished an excellent piece of this kind in 
Richard Plantagenet. Miss Richardson and Miss Beresford were now the leading ladies 
of the company ; Mr. Charles Hill, Mr. Haines, and Mr. Palmer, the leading gentlemen ; 
and Mr. Marshall and Mr. Suter, the low comedians. In March, 1836, the Victoria 
closed, owing to a decree of the ‘‘ Baron of the Exchequer,” but which the wags of the 
day attributed to the barrenness of the exchequer. The Theatre was reopened in Sep- 
tember by Mr. Lawrence Levy, who was supplied by Haines with the drama called 
Ratlin, the Reefer, in which Thomas Archer, once an excellent actor, played a prominent 
pe. Mrs. Fitzwilliam was engaged in December, and here in June, 1837, Warde ful- 
lied his last engagement. An ambitious play, by C. A. Somerset, called Yorick, the 
King’s Jester, was produced this month. In December the attraction was a good piece, 
by Egerton Wilks, called The King’s Wager ; or, the Court, the Camp, and the Cottage, 
a drama recently the cause of some litigation. In February, 1838, Mr. Cobham, junior, 
was engaged as a star, George Wild and W. J. Hammond appearing in the autumn. 
Lawrence Levy gave up the management, and for some time the Theatre remained unlet. 
The next Lessee was Mr. H. Beverly, the house re-opening Monday, September 16th, 
1839, “under the management of Mrs. H. Beverly,” with a three-act drama by Haines, 
called King Harold ; or, the Battle of Hastings, and a farce by Wilks entitled A Scene of 
Confusion. Haines, Waldron, and Hicks shared the principal characters among them, 
with Manders and Sloan as a comic Saxon and an Trish mercenary. Moncrieff’s version 
of Jack Sheppard was produced in October, with Hicks as Jonathan Wild, and a 
oeine young actor named Harding as Jack Sheppard. The Pantomime of Baron 
unchausen, illustrated by Mr. William Beverly, proved very attractive at Christmas. 
The next Lessee was Mr. Richard Ratcliff, when The Wizard of the Wave rendered Mr. 
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N. T. Hicks an immense favourite with the transpontine public. Mr. Osbaldiston, who 
had been Lessee of the City of London, now se the Victoria, which he held till the 
date of his death, December 28th, 1850. It was in the fourth year of his management 
that a threepenny, which afterwards became a fourpenny, gallery was established. The 
first great hit of Mr. Osbaldiston’s Management was made by Dibdin Pitt’s domestic 
drama of Susan Hopley ; or, the Vicissitudes of a Servant Girl, produced May 31st, 1841. 
The drama, which was founded on the novel of the same name, was performed more than 
three hundred nights in the course of its first career. Miss Vincent was the servant 
girl; Dale, Walter Gaveston; E. F. Saville, William Dean, the lover of Susan Hopley ; 
and Paul, a quaint low comedian, Dickey Dean, the costermonger. Another popular 
piece by the same dramatist was Marianne, the Child of Charity, most effectively sup- 
ported by Miss Vincent, Miss Eliza Terry, and Messrs. Osbaldiston, T. H. Higgie, How- 
ard, Ersser Jones, J. T. Johnson, John Herbert, and W. Searle. Hudson Kirby, a clever 
young actor from America, made his first appearance at this Theatre, September 2d, 
1844, as Sir Giles Overreach, in A New Way to Pay Old Debts. He died four years after, 
in his twenty-ninth year. Otway, the tragedian, who had the most extraordinary belief 
in his capacity for filling a Theatre whenever he appeared, played for a few nights at the 
end of the month to almost empty houses. On the managements succeeding to that of 
Mr. Osbaldiston we have no occasion to dwell. It will be sufficient to have shown that 
the Theatre, which has now been entirely remodelled, has a history quite as interesting as 
that of any other in the Metropolis. It only remains to place upon record that the last 
Lessee of the Victoria was Mr. Cave, who had previously held the Marylebone Theatre 
for some time, and who, in October, 1867, crossed the water to try what could be done 
with a property which had brought no profit to the previous Managers, Messrs. Frampton 
and Fenton. The order he preserved among the audience, and the spirit and energy he 
displayed in catering for them, will be long remembered to his at Whistling was 
summarily repressed, the uproar which prevailed upon crowded nights was no longer a 
characteristic of the gallery, and during his four years’ season—for the Theatre was kept 
open all the year round—the Manager never once had occasion to give any disturber of 
the public peace into custody. Saturday, September 9th, 1871, was the last night of the 
old “ Vic,” when the performances were for the benefit of Mr. Cave. The first piece 
was Rob Roy, with Mr. T. Swinbourne as the McGregor, Mr. Maclean Nicol Jarvie, 
Mr. McIntyre as Dougal, and Mr. Cave as Major Galbraith. After this the last act of 
Macbeth was represented, and the evening closed with The Trial by Battle, the very 
drama which had been produced on the opening night of the Theatre fifty-three years 
before. The Theatre was reopened as the New Victoria Palace on Saturday, December 
23d, 1871, the interior having been entirely reconstructed, and handsomely embellished 
by a new proprietary who embarked in the speculation. 








ae 
A STAGE TEMPEST AND A RESCUED “SUPER.” 


The recent revival at the Gaieté, Paris, of the sensational drama, Le Fils de la Nuit, 
recalls an old story in connection with it which is worth relating. The chief attraction 
in the piece is the great ship scene, in which an immense brig is boarded by small boats 
full of men; the complete manner in which the illusion is carried out exciting as much 
wonder as delight. The means by which the appearance of a ship in a heavy sea is pre- 
sented are extremely simple, and can be explained in very few words. The whole stage 
is entirely cleared, and three long lines of rails are laid down—one coming straight down 
from the back towards the footlights, and another from the left wing, while the last 
traverses the stage at the first grooves. The big vessel, mounted complete upon a plat- 
form furnished with rollers, remains till wanted at the extreme back of the stage, and is 
pushed down the rails and turned to the left ready to enter. The painted cloth, repre- 
senting the ocean, is then laid down, and the first row of “ waves” take their places. 
They are little boys, who, armed with semi-circular canes, creep under the canvas, and, 
pushing their covering, imitate the movement of the sea. There are fifty of these useful 
aids in all; the second row being composed of full-grown men on their knees, and the 
last and most stormy undulations of the main are formed by the movements of auxiliaries 
who stand erect. The electric light plays upon the tops of the waves, and the brig appears. 
It soon reaches the middle of the scene, where a turn-table is fixed, supported by the 
robust shoulders of twenty-five men, who, by moving up and down in measure, imitate 
the rolling and pitching of a ship in a gale of wind. The attacking boats now come alon 
the horizontal line of rails, and the vessel is boarded and taken after a hot Senlte bent 
fight. During the first performances of this effective scene, when the play was produced 
some years ago, a ludicrous accident almost totally spoilt the whole effect. The cloth 
representing the sea gave way in one part, and the head and bust of one of the ‘‘ waves,” 
who, for the sake of coolness, had divested hiviself of his upper garments, came through, 
and remained fully exposed to the gaze of the audience. Fechter, who represented the 
eae captain, and was supposed to command on deck, did not lose his presence of mind, 
ut immediately cried out, “a man overboard!” Aided by the crew the amazed “ super” 
was hauled on board, amid the applause of the gratified spectators, who fancied that this 
rescue from a watery grave formed part of the play. 
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Cheatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 





** All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits.” —-SHAKSPEARE. 


Axssort, William, (of Cov. Gar. Theatre,) died at Baltimore, June 6, 1843, aged 53. 
Asineton, Mrs. Frances, Actress, died March 4, 1815, aged 83. 

Apam, Adolph, Composer, died May 6, 1856, aged 53. 

Apptson, Miss Laura, died on voyage from Albany to New York, September 1, 1852. 
Apptson, R., Music Publisher, died January 17, 1868, aged 71. 

Appison, Joseph, Poet, Dramatist, &c., died June, 17, 1719, aged 47. 

Apvotpuvs, John, “ Theatrical Barrister,” died July 16, 1845, aged 79. 

ALBERTAzZZzI, Madame, Vocalist, died September 27, 1847, aged 35. 

Atpringg, Ira, the “ African Roscius,” died at Lodez, Poland, August 7, 1867, aged 63. 
ALEXANDER, John, the Glasgow Manager, died December 15, 1851. 

ALLEN, Madame Caradori, distinguished Vocalist, died October 15, 1865, aged 65. 
At.eyn, Edward, Actor, Founder of Dulwich College, died November 25, 1626, aged 61. 
Atmonp, Mrs. Emma, (Miss E, Romer,) English Opera singer, died April 14, 1868, ag. 54. 
Ampbureu, Van, died at Philadelphia, November 29, 1865. 

Amurrst, G. A., of Astley’s, died at Philadelphia, August 12, 1851, aged 75, 

AxrcueEr, Thomas, Comedian and Dramatist, died May 11, 1848. 

Arye, Dr. Thomas Augustine, Composer, died January 1, 1778, aged 68. 

ARnoLp, Dr. Samuel, Composer, died October 22, 1802, aged 62. 

Asttey, Phillip, Equestrian, Founder of Circus, died October 20, 1814, aged 72. 

Aver, Daniel Francois Esprit, Musical Composer, died May 13, 1871, aged 89. 

Avriot, Madame, (widow of Flexmore,) died September 3, 1862, aged 33. 

Ayutrre, John, Comedian, died December 16, 1847, aged 44, 

BappE ey, Robert, died November 20, 1794, aged 61. 

Baker, Basil, Comedian, died January 26, 1859, aged 54, 

Baker, Charles, Comedian, died November 26, 1844. 

Batre, Michael William, English Opera Composer, died October 20, 1870, aged 62. 
Bat, W., Author and Composer of Songs, died May 14, 1869, aged 84. 

Batts, J. 8., Comedian, died at Dublin, December 30, 1844, aged 45. 

BANNISTER, John, died November 6, 1836, aged 77. 

Barnard, Mrs. C., Writer of Songs under the cognomen of “ Claribel,” died Jan. 30, 1869. 
Baryes, James, famous Pantaloon, died September 28, 1838, aged 51. 

Barnes, William Augustus, Pantomimist, died May 17, 1868, aged 58. 

Barnett, Morris, died at Montreal, March 18, 1856, aged 56. 

Barry, Spranger, died January 7, 1777, aged 58, buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Barry, Tom, Clown, died March 26, 1857, aged 47. 

BakrRyMORE, William, died in America, November 24, 1846, 

Bartey, George, Comedian, died July 22, 1858, aged 74. 

Bartiey, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died January 14, 1850, aged 65. 

Barty, George, of “ Batty’s Menagerie,” died June 5, 1867, aged 64. 

Barry, Wm., Equestrian Manager, and Proprietor of Astley’s, died Feb. 7, 1868, aged 67, 
Bayty, Thomas Haynes, Poet and Dramatist, died April 22, 1839, aged 43. 

Beaumont, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1615, aged 32, buried in Westmr. Abbey. 
Beaz.ey, Samuel, Author and Architect, died October 12, 1851, aged 65. 

Beckett, Gilbert A’, died at Boulogne, August 30, 1856, aged 45, 

BrprorD, Paul John, Comedian, died January 11, 1871, aged 78. 

Bretuoven, Ludvig von, German Composer, died March 26, 1827, aged 57, 

Bruty, Belgian Giant, who acted at Adelphi, died July 30, 1843, aged 36. 

Brun, Mrs. Aphra, Dramatist, died April 16, 1689, buried in Cloisters, Westmr, Abbey. 
Bet, Robert, Dramatic Author and Journalist, died April 12, 1867, aged 63. 

Brttamy, George Ann, Actress, died February 15, 1788. 

Bettamy, William, Bass Singer, died January 3, 1843, aged 74, 

Benper, Charles, for 30 yrs. ‘ Call-boy” at Cov. Gar. Theatre, d. July 26, 1857, ag. 44, 
Brtrerton, Thomas, great Tragic Actor, d. April 28, 1710, ag. 75, b. in Westr. Abbey. 
Brver.y, Henry Roxby, Comedian, died February 1, 1863, aged 67. 

BrrrFin, Miss, born without hands or feet, died at Liverpool, October 7, 1850, aged 66. 
Bisuop, Sir Henry, Composer, died April 30, 1855, aged 69. 

Buackmogg, famous Tight-rope Dancer, died at Islington, March 11, 1838, 
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Brancuanp, Thomas, Pantaloon, died August 20, 1859, aged 72. 
SLANCHARD, William, Comedian, died May 8, 1835, aged 65. 
Buanp, James, Comedian, died July 17, 1861, aged 63, 
Biewirt, John, Composer, died September 4, 1853, aged 72. 
Buiow, Dr. John, Composer, died August 18, 1708. 
30LENO, Mrs. Emma, Columbine, died October 18, 1867, aged 35, 
3onD, Herbert, Tenor Vocalist, died November 2, 1869, aged 31. 
Booru, Barton, Actor and Dramatist, died May 15, 1733, aged 52. 
Looru, Miss Sarah, Actress, died December 30, 1867, aged 75. 
Boruwiaskl, Joseph, famous Dwarf, died August 17, 1835, aged 95. 
Bosio, Angiolina, of Italian Opera, died at St. Petersburg, April 10, 1859, aged 35. 
Bow ey, Robert Kanzow, General Manager of the Crystal Palace, died Aug. 25, 1870, ag.57. 
Boyce, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died June 11, 1864, aged 44, 
Bracecinvdie, Mrs., died September 14, 1748, aged 85. 
Brapbory, O., Equestrian, died April 3, 1869, aged 65. 
Brapzury, Robert, Clown, died July 21, 1831, aged 57. 
Brapsuaw, Mrs. Anne Maria, (famous Vocalist as Maria Tree,) d. Feb. 18, 1862, ag. 60. 
BrapvweE t, William, Theatrical Decorator and Mechanician, died August 4, 1849. 
Brauam, John, Vocalist, died February 17, 1856, aged 79. 
Brauam, Hamilton, Vocalist, died at Rochester, Kent, December 22, 1862, 
3n0ADFOOT, Alexander, Actor and Stage Manager, died May 5, 1847. 
Broavrvot, William, of Astley’s, died January 2, 1852. 
Broavavrst, W., Actor, died May 28, 1869, aged 82. 
Bromtey, ‘Thomas, Actor at Drury Lane, died December 31, 1841, aged 68. 
Brooxe, Gustavus Vaughan, perished in the steamship “ London,” January 10, 1866. 
Brookes, Mrs. Moreton, Actress, died June 11, 1868, aged 55. 
Broveu, RK. B., Author and Dramatist, died June 26, 1860, aged 32. 
Broveu, William, Dramatic Author, died March 13, 1870, aged 44. 
Brownz, Charles F., (Artemus Ward,) died March 6, 1867, aged 33. 
Bruron, James, Humorist and Song-writer, died March 5, 1867, aged 52. 
Buckineuam, Leicester, Dramatic Author, died July 15, 1867, aged 42. 
BuckineuaM, Thomas, Comedian and Comic-singer, died September 2, 1847, aged 52. 
Bunn, Alfred, died at Boulogne, December 20, 1860, aged 62. 
BoursaveR, Richard, died March 13, 1619, buried at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 
Burroxp, Robert, Artist, and Proprietor of Panorama, died January 30, 1861, aged 70. 
Burnanp, Mrs. F. C. (née Miss Cecilia Ranoe, of the St. James’s), died April 10, 1870, ag. 27. 
Burton, William E., Actor and Manager, died in New York, February 10, 1860, aged 58. 
BusuvyeE 1, Catherine Hayes, died August 11, 1861, aged 36. 
Burrer, Samuel, Tragedian, died at Manchester, July 17, 1845, aged 48. 
Byrnp, Oscar, Ballet Master, died September 4, 1867, aged 72. 
Byxnz, James, (father of Oscar Byrne,) died December —, 1845,.aged 89. 
Caucrart, Granby, died in New York, January 8, 1855. 
Carkt, John, President of the Glee Club, died December 20, 1846, aged 80, 
Cartez, John, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1860, aged 40. 
Carty, George Saville, Author, died July 10, 1807, aged 65. 
Carrot, Edward, Equestrian, died July 14, 1869, aged 27. 
Carver, Henry Lee, (“Two Lands of Gold,”) died October 9, 1862, aged 37. 
Carter, “ Little,” Treasurer of Haymarket, died July 20, 1850, aged 81. 
Carrer, James, “ Lion King,” died May 19, 1847. 
CaTaLaNi, Madame, died at Paris, June 19, 1849, aged 69, 
Crentiivee, Mrs. Susannah, died December 24, 1725, aged 45. 
Cuasert, Dr. Julian, the “ Fire King,” died at New York, August 28, 1859, aged 67. 
CuarMan, John Kemble, died September 2, 1852, aged 57. 
CuareEs, Marie, Columbine, died from accident by fire, Pav. Theatre, Jan. 21, 1864. 
CuatreRLy, William, Comedian, died April 20, 1821, aged 34. 
CuarrERLY, Mrs., Actress, died November 3, 1866, aged 69. 
Cuarrerton, John Balsir, Harpist, died April 9, 1871, aged 66. 
C©urri, Madame Rose, French Actress, died September 17, 1861. 
Currry, Andrew, Actor and Dramatist, died at Monmouth, February 12, 1812. 
Currvsini, Composer, died March 7, 1842, aged 62. 
Cuester, Harry, Comedian, died January 9, 1869. 
CippeEr, Colley, Dramatist, died December 12, 1757, aged 87, 
CiirrorD, Mrs.W., Actress, died September 5, 1850, aged 59. 
Cuive, “ Kitty,” famous Actress, died December 4, 1785, aged 74. 
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Coates, Romeo, famous Amateur Actor, died February 22, 1848, aged 76. 

Cospuam, Thomas, Tragedian, died January 4, 1842, aged 63. 

Cock1n@, killed by falling with parachute from balloon, July 24, 1837. 

Coprsaca, Madame (known as Saporiti), Operatic Vocalist, died March —, 1870, ag. 101. 
CoiuiEk, J. W., Pantomimist, of Covent Garden and Lyceum Theatres, died Feb. 18, 1868. 
Cou.tys, Sam, Irish Vocalist, real name “ Vagg,” died May 25, 1865, aged 39. 
Cotuinson, Miss Annie, Burlesque Actress, died February 1, 1869. 

Coiman, George, “the younger,” died October 26, 1836, aged 74. 

Conquest, Mrs., Ballet Mistress, Grecian Theatre, died November 4, 1867, aged 64. 
CoyxGreve, William, Dramatist, died January 19, 1729, aged 58. 

Cooker, ‘Tom, Composer, died February 27, 1848, aged 67. 

Cooke, Thomas Potter, Actor, died April 4, 1864, aged 78. 

Cooks, George Frederick, Tragedian, died at New York, September 6, 1812, 

CooxE, George, of Olympic Theatre, died March 4, 1863, aged 52. 

Cooxk, James, Equestrian, died September 5, 1869. 

Cooke, Thomas Taplin, Equestrian Manager, died March 19, 1866, aged 84, 

Cooper, John, Actor, at Drury-lane Theatre, died July 13, 1870, aged 77. 

CorELAND, William R., Liverpool Manager, died May 29, 1867, aged 68. 

Corrt, Monte, Composer and Musical Director, died September 19, 1849, aged 65. 
Corrt, Haydn, Musician, died at Dublin, February 19, 1860, aged 75. 

Cornt, Mrs. Haydn, Vocalist, died April 10, 1867, aged 67. 

Corkt, Dussek, Operatic Vocalist, died February 4, 1870. 

CornEILLE, Pierre, French Dramatist, died October 1, 1684, aged 78. 

Corrt, Mrs. V. (née Annie Parker), Actress, Theatre Royal, Dublin, d. Aug. 4, 1870, ag. 29. 
Corrrett, Miss, Actress and Vocalist, died May 21, 1866, aged 25. 

Courtney, John, Actor and Dramatist, died February 17, 1865, aged 52. 

CoweEtt, Joe Leathley, Comedian, (father of Sam Cowell,) died November 14, 1863, aged 72. 
Cowe tt, Sam, died March 11, 1864, at Blandford, Dorsetshire, aged 43. 

Coyne, Joseph Stirling, Dramatic Author, died July 18, 1868, aged 64. 

Crocker, J. P., Ethiopian Comedian, died December 17, 1869, aged 35. 

Crockett, James, the * Lion Tamer,” died at Cincinnati, July 6, 1865, aged 45. 
Cross, Edward, Proprietor of Exeter Change Menagerie, died Sept. 25, 1554, aged 81. 
CUMBERLAND, John, of “ Cumberland’s Drama,” died June 13, 1866, aged 79. 
CuMBERLAND, Richard, Dramatist, died May 7, 1811, aged 79. 

Cummine, Gordon, “ Lion Hunter,” died March 30, 1866, aged 47. 

D’Atmarng, Thomas, Music Publisher, died November 23, 1858, aged 83. 

Dance, Charles, Dramatic Author, died January 4, 1863, aged 69. 

Daniet, George, (the “ D. G.” of Cumberland’s Plays,) died March 29, 1864, aged 74. 
Davenrort, Mrs., famous Actress of old women, died May 9, 18413, aged 84. 
Davenport, T. D., Theatrical Manager, died July 6, 1851, aged 59. 

Daviner, G. B., Surrey Manager, died January 31, 1842, aged 49. 

Denvit, Clara, Actress, died November 19, 1867, aged 18. 

Denvit, Henry Gaskell, the original “ Manfred,” died April 5, 1866, aged 66. 

Derby, Countess of, (famous Miss Farren,) died April 21, 1829. 

De Rosa, Signor, Tenor Singer, Naples, Italy, died August — 1871, aged 90. 
Descuamps, Mons. Emile, Musical Composer, died April — 1871, aged 79. 

Dev11y, Herr, (Isaac Dowling,) died December 17, 1860, aged 43. 

Dispiy, Tom, Author of 800 dramas, died September 21, 1841, aged 70. 

Dispin, Charles, Dramatist, and Naval Song Writer, died July 25, 1814, aged 69. 
Dickens, Charles, Author and Dramatist, died June 9, 1870, aged 58. 

Dippear, Charles Bannister, Actor, died October 21, 1859, aged 58. 

Dienvum, Charles, famous Ballad-singer, died October 2, 1827, aged 62 

Distin, John, father of the “ Distin Family,” died July 8, 1863, aged 74. 

Distin, Mrs. Theodore, (Sarah Connor,) Vocalist, died April 18, 1863, aged 33. 
Dopp, James, Actor of the “ Garrick School,” died October 17, 1786. 

Doggett, Thomas, who left the “ Coat and Badge” Legacy, died October 3, 1721. 
Donato, the one-legged Dancer, died at Cyraque, France, June 10, 1865. 

Don, Sir William, died at Hobart Town, Tasmania, March 19, 1862, aged 36. 
Donizetti, Gaetano, Composer, died April 9, 1848, aged 50. 

Dowron, William, Comedian, died at Brighton, April 19, 1851, aged 88. 
DraGonetti, Domenico, Contrabasso, died April 14, 1846, aged 85. 

Drew, John, Irish Comedian, died at Philadelphia, May 21, 1862, aged 37. 

Dvcrow, John, famous Equestrian Clown, died May 22, 1834. 
Ducrow, Andrew, Great Equestrian, died January 27, 1842, aged 49. 
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DeicKen, Madame, celebrated Pianiste, died April 13, 1850, aged 38, 

Domas, Alexandre, at Puys, French Dramatist and Author, died Dec. 5, 1870, aged 67. 
Dunn, William, Treasurer, Drury Lane Theatre, died March 3, 1855, aged 73. 

Dourrant, Jobn Rowland, founder of “ The Garrick Club,” died July 13, 1853. 
Dorvset, John, Actor and Vocalist, died November 6, 1842, aged 51. 

J)urNnaLL, Martin, Burlesque Writer, died September 8, 1867, aged 29. 

EaGue, George Barnardo, “ Wizard of the South,” died May 4, 1858, aged 51. 

Epson, Calvin, “ Living Skeleton,” d, in America, December 6, 1833, ag. 44, weight 45 Ib. 
Kaan, Pierce, author of ‘Tom and Jerry,” died August 3, 1849, aged 77. 

Eaerton, Daniel, Actor, died July 22, 1835, aged 64, 

KGerton, Mrs., famous “ Meg Merrilies,” died August 3, 1847, aged 66. 

Kiar, Thomas, Harlequin, died April 8, 1842, aged 62. 

Ex.isvon, Robert William, Comedian and Manager, died July 8, 1831, aged -57. 

Eton, aged 49, lost in the Pegasus, on the passage from Leith to Hull, July 18, 1843. 
Emeny, John, celebrated Yorkshire Comedian, died July 23, 1822, aged 45. 

Ernst, M., celebrated Violinist, died at Nice, October 8, 1865, aged 51. 

Fantery, Charles, Pantomime Arranger, died January 28, 1859, aged 87. 

FarreExt, John, Author, Actor, and Manager, died at Boulogne, April 21, 1848, ag. 57. 
Farren, Mrs., (Mrs. Faucit,) Actress, died June 16, 1857, aged 68. 

Farren, William, Actor, died September 24, 1861, aged 75. 

Farren, Henry, Actor, died at New York, January 18, 1860, aged 34. 

Favantt, Mdlle. Rita, Vocalist, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, died August 18, 1867. 
FieipinG, Henry, Dramatist and Novelist, died October 8, 1754, aged 47. 

Fisuer, David, Suffulk Manager, died August 6, 1832, aged 71. 

Fisuer, George, Theatrical Agent, died August 31, 1864. 

Firzwit114M, Edward, Composer and Musical Director, died January 19, 1857, ag. 33. 
Firzwit1iaM, Mrs., Actress, died September 11, 1854, aged 52. 

Firzwitu1aM, Edw., Comedian and Comic Vocalist, died March 30, 1852, aged 63. 
Fiexmore, Richard, Clown, died August 20, 1860, aged 36. 

FLexMore, Mrs. Ann, mother of the late Clown, Richard Flexmore, d. Dec. 26, 1869, ag. 88. 
Friowenk, Miss Sara, Vocalist, died at Sydney, August 16, 1865. 

Foorr, Samuel, Actor and Dramatist, died October, 21, 1777, aged 56. 

Forman, G. F., Comedian, died August 23, 1852, aged 40. 

Forrester, Henry, Light Comedian, died June 25, 1840, aged 43. 

Fraser, John James, (“ Fricker,”) Vocalist, died in Philadelphia, June 17, 1863, ag. 59. 
Freer, Charles, popular East-end Tragedian, died December 23, 1857. : 

Fatas, Duchess de (née Miss Victoria Balfe), Vocalist, died January 22, 1871. 

Fuk, Alfred, Clown, died July 19, 1844, aged 37. 

GatR, Lieut., Aéronaut, killed in a balloon descent, near Bordeaux, Sept. 8, 1850, ag. 54. 
GarpNER, John, Actor of Low Comedy, died May 5, 1851, aged 49. 

GARDNER, Thomas, Proprietor of Margate Assembly Rooms, d. Aug. 22, 1867, ag. 55. 
GakRNERIN, Jacques A., Aéronaut, died August 18, 1823, aged 54. 

Garrick, David, died at 5, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, January 20, 1779, aged 63. 
Garrick, Mrs. Sarah Jane, Actress, died at Sunderland, October 27, 1859, aged 76. 
Garrick, Mrs. Eva Marie, (wife of David Garrick,) died October 16, 1822, aged 97. 
Gartss, James, Scenic Artist, died June 30, 1868, aged 39. 

Gattis, Actor of Frenchmen, died November 16, 1844, aged 78. 

GavGiIraAN-NANTEUIL, M., oldest Dramatic Author in France, died Feb. —, 1870, aged 96. 
Gay, John, Poet and Dramatist, died December 4, 1732, aged 44. 

GeEnGE, George, Vocalist, died February 16, 1863, aged 42. 

GivBELEI, Signor, Singer, died at Naples, December 4, 1846, aged 44. 
Giver, A., of Italian Opera, died October 12, 1865, aged 39. i 
Guossor, Madame Feron, Vocalist, died May 7, 1853. 

Gtover, Mrs., famous Actress, died July 15, 1850, aged 68. 

Gover, Charles W., Ballad Composer, died March 23, 1863. 

Gover, Ferdinand, Baritone, died at Hull, April 22, 1859, aged 23. 

Gtover, Edmund, Manager of Glasgow Theatre, died October 23, 1860, aged 48, 
Gover, Stephen, Musical Composer, died December 7, 1870, aged 58. 

Goxpont, Carlo, Italian Dramatist, died January 8, 1793, aged 86. 

GoLpsMiTH, Oliver, Poet, Dramatist, &c., died April 4, 1774, aged 46. 

Gomersat, Edwd., Alexander, (the Napoleon of Astley’s,) d. at Leeds, Oct. 19, 1862, ag. 74. 
Gorpon, Miss Harriette, Actress, died at New Zealand, April —, 1869. 

Govutstong, James, killed in descending with balloon from Belle Vue Gds., June 2, 1852, 
Grammani, W. H., Pantomimist, died January 8, 1855, aged 55. 
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Graves, Mr., Scenic Artist, died September 2, 1869. 

Gray, Thomas, famous Clown at Cov. Gar., d. January 28, 1768, aged upwards of 100. 
GreEeEN, Thomas, Actor, died December 16, 1859, aged 73. 

GREEN, Charles, Aéronaut, died March 26, 1870, aged 85. 

GrikEvE, William, Scenic Artist, died November 11, 1844, aged 44, 

GrimatpI, Young Joe, died December 9, 1832, aged 30. 

GriMaLptI, “ Joe,” Pantomimist, died May 31, 1837, aged 58. 

Grist, Madame Giulia, Vocalist, died November 25, 1869, aged 57. 

GUERINT, Sebastian Francis, late Acting Manager at the Royalty, d. Mar. 9, 1870, ag. 79. 
Harnes, J. T., Actor and Dramatist, died May 18, 1843, aged 45. 

Hates, Robert, * Norfolk Giant,” died at Yarmouth, Noy. 22, 1863, ag. 43. 7{t. 6in. 
Hat, Henry, Comedian, died in America, July 18, 1858, aged 50. 

Hameuin, T.S., American Manager, died January 9, 1853, aged 52. 

Hamtet, T., Builder of Princess’s Theatre, died February 21, 1853, aged 84. 
Hammonp, W. J., Actor and Manager, died August 23, 1848, aged 49. 

Hampton, Mr., Aéronaut, died June 11, 1871, aged 72. 

HanpeEt, George Frederic, German Composer, died April 13, 1759, aged 74. 

Har ey, John Pritt, Comedian, died August 22, 1858, aged 72. 

I[artowE, Mrs., who appeared at Covt. Garden 1790, died January 1, 1852, aged 87. 
Harrineton, Dowager Countess of, (Maria Foote,) died December 29, 1867, aged 69. 
Harrison, William, Tenor Singer, died November 9, 1868, aged 55. 

Harrison, J. N., first President of the Sacred Harmonic Society, d Aug. 19, 1870, ag. 79. 
Tiarroway, John, Composer and Musical Director, died January 25, 1857, aged 47. 
HarttanD, Frederick, Pantomimist, died August 17, 1852, aged 70. ; 
Harvey, J. B., Theatrical Manager, died September 7, 1862, aged 70. 

Harvey, William, Harlequin, died October 6, 1856, aged 43. 

Haypn, Franz Joseph, German Composer, died May 31, 1809, aged 77. 

Henperson, John, Equestrian Director, died May 10, 1867, aged 45. 

Henoter, Edward Henry, Equestrian, died January 15, 1865, aged 45. 

Hersert, John, Comedian, died April 6, 1852, aged 38. 

Hint, G. H., (* Yankee Hill,”) died at Saratoga, America, September 27, 1849, ag. 59. 
Hitt, Mrs. Ellen, Actress, died December 9, 1866, aged 63. 

Hi11, Thomas, Pantomimist, died May 26, 1851, aged 57. 

H111, Benson, Author and Actor, died September 17, 1845, aged 49. 

Hoare, Prince, Dramatist, died at Brighton, December 22, 1834, aged 80. 

Hopson, George A., Irish Comedian, died June 27, 1869, aged 47. 

Hoaartn, George, Musical Critic and Author, died February 12, 1870, aged 86. 
Ifotcrort, Thomas, Dramatist, died March 23, 1899, aged 64, 

Honey, Mrs., Actress, died April 2, 1843, aged 28. 

Honner, Robert, Actor and Manager, died December 31, 1852, aged 43. 

Hook, Theodore, Author and Dramatist, died August 24, 1842, aged 53. 

Hooper, Edward, Actor and Manager, died at Cambridge, January 27, 1865, aged 70. 
Horwncastxe, Henry, Vocalist and Actor, died May 6, 1869, aged 67. 

Horn, Charles, Composer, died August 5, 1849, aged 63. 

Hupson, Thomas, Comic Song Writer and Singer, died June 26, 1844, aged 50. 
Hupsretu, John, Comedian, died October 2, 1866, aged 59. 

HvuaGues, Thomas, Comedian, died September 7, 1857, aged 49. 

Hunt, Leigh, Poet and Essayist, died August 28, 1859, aged 75. 

IncuBaLp, Mrs. Elizabeth, Dramatist and Actress, died August 1, 1821, aged 68. 
IncLEDON, Charles, famous Vocalist, died February 19, 1826, aged 69. 

IRELAND, William Henry, of the Shakspeare Forgeries, died April 17, 1835. 

Irvine, Joseph Henry, Comedian, died September 6, 1870, aged 31. 

JackMAN, W., Provincial Manager, died September 30, 1852, aged 70. 

Jacoss, Mr., Wizard, died October 13, 1870, aged 57. 

James, Charles S., Scenic Artist, Prince of Wales Theatre, died March 23, 1868, aged 35, 
JERROLD, Douglas, Dramatist, died June 8, 1857, aged 55. 

JERwooD, T. J., Hon. Solicitor to Dramatic College, died June 22, 1866. 

Jort, Herr Von, “ German Siffleur,” died July 22, 1865, aged 81. 

JounsTone, Jack, Irish Comedian, died August 27, 1828, aged 78. 

Joxty, John, Composer and Orchestral Conductor, died July 1, 1864, aged 74. 

Jones, Mrs. Charles, clever Actrees of Old Women, died February 28, 1866, aged 77. 
Jones, Richard, Light Comedian, died August 29, 1851, aged 73. 

Jones, Avonia, (Mrs. G. V. Brooke,) died October 4, 1867, aged 31. 

Joys, John, Actor, (original Jemmy Green in Tom and Jerry,) died Nov. 1, 1861, ag. 65. 
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Jonson, Ben, Dramatist, died February 12, 1637, buried in Westminster Abbey. 

JULLIE x, Mons. , Composer and Conductor, died insane at Paris, March 14, 1860. 

Kean, E ;dmun .d, died May 15, 1833, aged 46, buried at Richmond, Surrey. 

Kran, Charles John, F.S.A., E.R.G.S., Actor, died January 22, 1868, aged 57. 

KEELEY, Robert, Actor, died February 3, 1869, aged 75. 

KeEMBLE, Harry, Actor, died June 22, 1836, aged 45. 

Kemsig, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died September 3, 1838, aged 65. 

KemB_e, Charles, Actor, died November 12, 1854, aged 79. 

KemB_e, John Philip, Tragedian, died Febuary 26, 1823, aged 66. 

KEMBLE, Roger, (father of the above,) died December 6, 1802, aged 81. 

Kina, Harry, Duolozue Artist (son of T, C. King, the Actor), died May 17, 1870, ag. 19. 

Kirpy, Hudson, Tragedian, died March 8, 1848, aged 29. 

Kino, Thomas, Manager and Actor, (original Sir Peter Teazle,) died —, 1805, aged 74. 
KNOWLES, James Sheridan, died at Torquay, November 30, 1862, aged 79. 

Koenia, Herr, celebrated Cornet Player, died at Paris, December 17, 1857, 

Laniacusr, Signor, Vocalist, died at Naples, January 23, 1858, aged 64. 

Lacy, Rophino, Musical Composer and Dramatist, died September 20, 1867, aged 70. 

Laker, J. W., Musical Critic, died August 4, 1854, aged 42. 

Lanza, Signor Gesuldo, celebrated Professor of Music, died March 12, 1859, aged 80. 

Lavortr, M., Theatrical Manager, died at Paris, September 26, 1841, aged 58. 

Latour, M., killed at Tottenham, in descending with parachute after a balloon ascent 
Lavrent, Henry, Musician, d. March 20, 1861, ag. 26. [from Cremorne, June 27, 1854. 
Lavrent, Charles Emile, Musician, died May 23, 1857. 

Leacu, Harvey, (Hervio Nano,) the ‘Gnome Fly,” died March 15, 1847, 

Lecierca, Charles, Ballet Master, died December 28, 1861, aged 64. 

Ler, Thomas, Irish Comedian, died August 11, 1856, aged 46. 

Ler, Nathaniel, Dramatist, died December 11, 1692, aged 35. 

Ler, Mrs. Alexander, (Mrs, Waylett,) died April 26, 1851, aged 51. 

Ler, Alexander, Composer, died October 8, 1851. 

LEFFLER, Adam, Vocalist, died March 26, 1857, aged 52. 

Lemon, Mark, Dramatic Author, &c., died May 23, 1870, aged 60. ® 
LroTarD, Mons , Gymnast, died August —, 1870, ‘aged 28. [1758, ag. 88. 
LevenipGr, Richard, believed to be the Composer of the “ Macbeth Music,” d. March 14. 

LEwIs, Mrs. G. (née Adelaide Downing), Actress, of the Britannia Theatre, d. Aug.4, 1870. 
Linpiey, R., Violinist, died June 13, 1855, aged 83. 

Linpon, C lare nee, Actor and Manager, died January 15, 1862, aged 37. , 

LINLEY, George, Composer, died September 10, 1865. ; 
lunwoop, Miss, (xhibition,) died March 2, 1845, aged 90. 

Liston, John, Comedian, died at Knightsbridge, March 22, 1846, aged 69. 
Livius, Cliarles Barham, Dramatist, died at Worthing, January 14, 1865 aged 80. 
Loprk, George, Musician, died July 15, 1868. 

Lover, John, Violinist, died April 16, 1853, aged 41. 

Love, William Edward, Polyphonist, died March 16, 1867, ag. 62. 

Lover, Samuel, Dramatic Author, Novelist, and Poet, died July 6, 1868, aged 70. 
Lyncu, William, Pantaloon, died June 29, 1861, aged 78. 

MacarRTuy, Huntley May, Provincial Manager, died April 9, 1866, aged 51. 
Macnamara, Mrs., “Actre ss, died January 23, 1862, aged 84. 

Mackay, Charles, cele brated Seotch Actor, died November 2, 1857, aged 71, 
Mackin, Charles, Comedian, died July 12, 1797, aged 107. 

MacMILxan, Duncan, Ventriloquist, died February 13, 1866, aged 49. 

Mappox, J. M., formerly Lessee of Princess’s, died March 3, 1861, aged 72. 
MaGInv, Dr. William, Dramatic Critic and Journalist, died August 19, 1842, aged 49, | 
Matipran, Madame, died at Manchester, September 23, 1836, aged 28. ‘ 
Mavoneg, Edmund, Shakesperian Commentator, died May 25, 1812, aged 71. 

MANDERS, Thomas, Comedian, died October 28, 1859, aged 62. 

Man ey, Alfred, Equestrian, died April 1, 1869, 

Mars ie, Ian, “ Yankee” Comedian, died at Louisville, Kentucky, May 13, 1849, ag. 42. _ . 
Maks, Madlle., French Actress, died March 20, 1847, aged 68. 

MaksTon, Miss Be atrice, (Trissy, ) Actress, Princess's Theatre, died Nov. 4, 1868, aged 17. 
MassinGER, Philip, Dramatist, died 1640, aged 56. 

Maturws, Charles, the elder, died June 28, 1835, aged 60. 

Matruews, Frank, Comedian, died July 24, 1871, aged 64. 

Marunin, Rev. Charles, Author of the Play of ‘‘ Bertram,’’ died October 30, 1824, ° 
Marnaxp, George, Actor, died December 14, 1851, aged 40. 
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Maywoop, Robert Campbell, Scotch Actor, died at Troy, New York, Dec. 1, 1856, aged 70. 
Meapows, Drinkwater, Actor, died June 12, 1869, aged 74. 

Meapows, James, Scenic Artist, died May 3, 1863, aged 64. 

Metton, Alfred, Composer and Musical Conductor, died March 27, 1867, aged 46. 
Menpetssouw, Bartholdy Felix, German Composer, died November, 1847, aged 35. 
MENKIN, Miss Ada Isaacs, well-known Actress of Mazeppa, died August 10, 1868, ag. 29. 
MeYERBEER, Giacomo, Composer, died at Paris, May 1, 1864, aged 70. 

M‘Ian, R., Artist and Actor, died December 13, 1856, aged 51. 

Muster, “Joe,” Actor and Reputed Wit, died 1738, aged 54. 

MircueE t, J., Comedian and Manager, died in America, May 17, 1856, aged 57. 
MotiqvE, Herr Bernhardt, Violinist, died May 11, 1869, aged 75. 

Moncrterr, W. T., Dramatist, died in the Charter-house, December 8, 1857, aged 63. 
Montez, Lola, died at New York, January 17,1861, aged 38. 

Montaomery, Charles, Clown, died January 9, 1866, aged 56. 

Monteaomery, Walter, Actor, died September 1, 1871, aged 44. 

Moopy, John, Comic Vocalist, died November 7, 1852, aged 38. 

Moore, Miss Nelly, Actress, died January 22, 1869, aged 24, 

Mort, celebrated Violinist, died June 14, 1839, aged 50. 

Morris, David E., Proprietor of Haymarket, died February 18, 1812, aged 72. 
Morton, Mrs. F. (Mrs. R. Honnor), Actress, died January 4, 1870, aged 61. 
Movntrort, William, Actor, (killed by Lord Mohun,) December, 10, 1691, aged 33. 
Movntaly, Mrs., Vocalist, died July 3, 1841, aged 70. 

Mozart, John C. W., German Composer, died December 5, 1792, aged 55. 
Munpen, Joseph, Comedian, died Febraary 6, 1832, aged 74, 

Monyanrp, James, Adelphi Comedian, died July 14, 1850, aged 35. 

Movrpny, Arthur, Dramatist, died at Knightsbridge, June 19, 1805, aged 75. 
Morray, William, Edinburgh Manager, died May 6, 1852, aged 62. 

Murray, Henry Leigh, Actor, died January 17, 1870, aged 49. 

Musser, Alfred de, French Dramatist, died May 12, 1857, aged 45. 

Nanton, Lewis, Dramatist and Actor, died April 2, 1871, aged 31. 

Natuan, Baron, Master of Ceremonies, died December 6, 1856, aged 63. 

Netson, Sidney, Musical Composer, died April 7, 1862, aged 62. 

Netson, Arthur, Clown, died July 28, 1860, aged 49. 

Nicwotson, Renton, self-styled “The Baron,” died May 18, 1861, aged 52. 
Nicutingarz, W. H., clever Imitator, died October 23, 1841. 

Nisbett, Mrs., (Lady Boothby,) died January 16, 1858, aged 46. 

NorMav, R., celebrated Pantaloon, died September 16, 1858, aged 70. 

Norton, Bruce, Actor, died November 26, 1861, aged 43. 

OapeN, J. H., Irish Vocalist, died at Philadelphia, August 10, 1864, aged 36. 
O'Hara, Kane, Author of ‘* Midas,” died November 8, 1782. 

O’Kzerr, John, Dramatist, died February 10, 1833, aged 86. 

OxpFIEtD, Anne, celebrated Comic Actress, d. Oct. 25, 1730, ag. 47, bur. in West. Abbey. 
O’Neit, William, Irish Comedian and Vocalist, died August 5, 1868, aged 34. 
O’Nett, J. R., (Hugo Vamp,) Author, died June 12, 1860, aged 37. 

OsBaLDISTON, David Webster, Actor and Manager, died December 28, 1850, aged 57, 
Orway, Thomas, Dramatist, died 1685, aged 34, 

OxpeErry, W. H., Comedian, died February 29, 1852, aged 44. 

OxpeERrY, William, Actor, died June 9, 1824, aged 40. 

PacaninI, Nicolo, Violinist, died at Nice, May 29, 1840, aged 50. 

Pater, John, died while playing the Stranger, August 2, 1798, aged 56. 

Parry, John, senr., Composer, died April 8, 1851, aged 76. 

Parry, Tom, Actor and Dramatist, died December 5, 1862, aged 56. 

Parstokz, Charles Thomas, Pantomimist, died in New York, Sept. 22, 1870, aged 66. 
Parstor, Edmond John, Pantomimist, died in New York, March 8, 1832, aged 31. 
PaRsLog, James, 25 years Covent Garden Prompter, died August 5, 1847, aged 48. 
Pasta, Madame, Italian Vocalist, died April 1, 1865, aged 68. 


Parti, M. Salvatore, Tenor Singer, father of Adelina and Carlotta Patti, died Aug. 21, 1869. 


Pav1o, Signor, Clown, died July 27, 1835, aged 48. 

Payne, Howard, Dramatist, died at Tunis, April 11, 1852, aged 59. 

Peake, R. B., Dramatist, died October 24, 1847. 

Pearson, Alfred, Comedian, died December 29, 1868, aged 34. 

Penson, George, Actor and Vocalist, drowned in Dublin Bay, March 17, 1833. 


Purtrs, Edmund, Actor, son of Samuel Phelps, Tragedian, died April 2, 1870, aged 32. 


Purtuirs, Philip, Scenic Artist, died May 28, 1864, aged 62, 
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Puri.ies, William Lovell, Composer, died March 18, 1860, aged 43. 
Puiwuies, T., Musical Lecturer, died October 26, 1841, aged 67. 
Pierce, E. H., Comic Vocalist, (Christy Minstrels,) died June 4, 1859, aged 32. 

Pirr, Charles, Tragedian and Manager, died February 21, 1866, aged 47. 

Pirt, Dibdin, Veteran Actor and Author, died at Hoxton, February 26, 1855. 

Pirt, Charles, Actor, late of the Exeter and Weymouth Theatres, died January 15, 1871. 
Puiacipe, Henry, American Actor, died January 23, 1870, aged 70. 

Pore, Alexander, Comedian, died March 12, 1835, aged 73. 

Povey, John, Actor and Theatrical Agent, died May 2, 1867, aged 68. 

Powe t, Old, Actor, of Drury Lane, died in Canada, May 13, 1836, aged 82. 

Power, Tyrone, lost in the President on his return from America, about March 13, 1841, 
Powrik, Thomas, Actor, died August 26, 1868, aged 44, 

Pratrten, R. Sidney, Flute Player, died February 10, 1868. 

Price, John Edward, Theatrical Manager, died October 12, 1863, aged 45. 

Price, Stephen, American Manager, died January 19, 1840. 

PrircuarD, John, Tragedian, died December 24, 1868. 

Purircnarp, John Langford, Actor and Manager, died August 5, 1850, aged 60. 
Pouxcett, Henry, Composer, died November 21, 1695, aged 37. 

Pyne, J., Vocalist, died September 23, 1857. 

Quick John, George III.’s favourite Comedian, died April 4, 1831, aged 84. 

Quoin, James, Comedian, died May 14, 1766, aged 72. 

Racukt, Madame, Tragic Actress, died January 3, 1858, aged 38, 

Ramo Samer, Indian Juggler, died July 24, 1849. 

Raymonp, Richard Malone, died January 13, 1862, aged 62. 

Rayner, Benjamin Lionel, Actor, died September 24, 1855, aged 69. 

Raynuam, Miss, Actress, died August 23, 1871, aged 27. 

Reacu, Angus B., Author and Dramatist, died November 25, 1856, aged 35. 

Repe, Leman, Author and Dramatist, died April 3, 1847, aged 45. 

Rees, David, Comedian, died at Dublin, December 5, 1843. 

Reeve, William, Composer, died August 14, 1811, aged 32, 

Reeve, John, Comedian, died January 24, 1838, aged 39. 

Reynoups, Frederick, Dramatist, died April 17, 1841, aged 77. 

Ruopss, John, Proprietor of the ‘Coal Hole,” died August 1, 1850. 

Rice, J. R., (the original ‘‘ Jim Crow,”) died in New York, Sept. 18, 1860, aged 52. 
Ricuarpson, John, Proprietor of Richardson’s Show, died October 44, 1836, aged 76. 
Ricuakrpson, Joseph, eminent Flautist, died March 22, 1862. 

Roserts, David, Scenic Artist, died November 25, 1864, aged 68. 

Roxzertson, Mrs. T., Provincial Actress, died December 19, 1855, aged 87. 

Ropertson, Thomas William, Dramatic Author, died February 3, 1871, aged 42. 
Rosertson, Edward Shafto, Actor, died September 1, 1871, aged 27. 

Roxrnson, George, Old Vauxhall Vocalist, died December 18, 1857, aged 57. 

Rosson, William, ‘‘ the Old Playgoer,” died November 29, 1863, aged 78. 

Ronson, Frederick, Comedian, died August 12, 1864, aged 43. 

Ropwe tt, G. H., Author and Composer, died January 22, 1852, aged 50. 

Rogers, James, Comedian, died April 15, 1863, aged 42. 

Rooke, W., Composer, died October 20, 1847, aged 55. 

Rosstn1, Signor Gioacchino Antonio, celebrated Composer, died Nov. 13, 1868, aged 76. 
Rovsg, Thomas, of the Royal Grecian, died at Boulogne, September 26, 1852, aged 68, 
Rows, Nicholas, Poet and Dramatist, died December 6, 1718, aged 45. 

Roxsy, Samuel, Actor and Manager, died at Scarborough, July 3, 1863, aged 58. 
Roxy, Robert, Actor and Stage Manager, died July 26, 1866. 

RvsinI, Signor, Italian Vocalist, died at Romano, March 2, 1854, aged 61. 

Russet, James, (‘‘ Jerry Sneak,”) died at Gravesend, February 25, 1845, aged 79. 
Ryan, Desmond, Musical Critic, died December 7, 1868, aged 54. 

Ryan, ‘ Jack,” well-known Prompter and Lessee, died October 16, 1850, aged 53. 
Ryan, Richard Nesbitt, Actor and Manager, died at Sheffield, August 26, 1865, aged 46. 
Ry.ey, Author of “ The Itinerant,” died at Parkgate, Cheshire, Sept. 11, 1837, aged 82. 
Sap er, James, killed by falling from his balloon, September 29, 1824. 

Saxkr, Richard Henry, Actor at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, died Ap. 26, 1870, ag. 28, 
Sanprkrs, John, of Adelphi Theatre, Actor, died December 9, 1865, aged 66. 

Sario, Autonio, Vocalist, died November 27, 1851, aged 59. 


Saqui, Madame, famous Tight-rope Performer, died January 5, 1866, aged 80. 
Savitte, J. F., Manager and Dramatist, died November 1, 1853, aged 70. 
SaviLie, Edmund Faucit, Actor, died November 20, 1857, aged 46. 
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Scorr, Sam, American Diver, hung himself on Waterloo-bridge, Jan. 11, 1841, ag. 27. 
Scrisg, Eugene, French Dramatist, died February 20, 1861, aged 63. 

ScuriiER, Johann Friedrich, German Dramatist, died May 9, 1805, aged 46. 
Searxz, William, Comedian, died May 14, 1864, aged 49. 

Sreeuin, Edward, Vocalist, died December 12, 1852, aged 43. 

Sesy, Charles, Author and Comedian, died March 21, 1863, aged 62. 

SuakspPEark, William, died April 23, 1616, aged 52. 

Suaxpers, Charles William, Scenic Artist and Actor, died November 5, 1862, aged 43. 
Suarp, J. W., Comic Singer, died at Dover, January 10, 1856, aged 38. 

SHEPHERD, Mrs., (formerly Mrs. Pope,) Actress, died June 23, 1862, aged 65. 
SueErmmay, Richard Brinsley, Dramatist and Manager, died July 7, 1816, aged 64, 
Suet, Richard Lalor, Author of ‘ Evadne,” died at Florence, May 25, 1851, aged 59. 
Srppons, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died June 9, 1831, aged 76. 

Srivary, M., Opera Dancer, died at Paris, April 11, 1856, aged 50. 

Simpson, C. H., (M.C. of Vauxhall,) died December 25, 1835, aged 66. 

Sims, William, Theatrical Agent, died February 9, 1841, aged 53, 

Srnctair, John, Vocalist, died September 22, 1857, aged 72. 

Stoan, John Thomas, Comedian, died at Liverpool, May 20, 1861, aged 49. 

Stomay, Charles, the English Improvvisatore, died July 22, 1870, aged 62. 

Stoman, Henry, Machinist at Covent Garden, died December 9, 1869, aged 72. 
Stomay, Mrs. John, Tragic Actress of Cov. Garden, d. at Charleston, Feb. 8, 1858, ag. 59. 
Smart, Sir George, Musical Conductor, died February 23, 1867, aged 90. 

Smita, Albert, ‘* Entertainer” and Dramatist, died May 23, 1860, aged 44. 

Smirn, Mrs. Mary Lucy, widow of Albert Smith, died March 19, 1870, aged 39. 
Smiru, O., (Richard John,) died February 1, 1855, aged 68. 

Smitu, W.C., Acting Manager, died March —, 1870. 

Smitu, William, Comedian, Surrey Theatre, died May 16, 1847, aged 49. 

Situ, Stephen, Actor, formerly of Adelphi and Surrey Theatres, d. July 10, 1871, ag. 69. 
Soanz, George, Dramatist, died July 13, 1860, aged 69. 

SontaG, Madame, died of cholera in Mexico, June 18, 1854, aged 50. 

Sparkes, Mrs., famous Actress of Old Women, died February 3, 1837, aged 83. 
Sportz, Nathan James, Composer, died August 15, 1853, aged 42. 

Sprina, Samuel, Drury Lane Box Book-keeper, died July 7, 1839, aged 62. 

Sr. AtBans, Duchess of, (Miss Mellon,) died August 6, 1837, aged 62. 

STANFIELD, Clarkson, Scenic Artist, died May 18, 1867, aged 73. 

Sranspury, George, Composer, died July 30, 1846, aged 50. 

Srarmer, Richard, Actor, died April 13, 1870, aged 85. 

SravpiGt1, Herr, Bass Singer, died at Vienna, March 21, 1861, aged 48. 

Srevens, George Alexander, the first ‘‘ Entertainer,” died October 10, 1784, aged 49, 
Srickyey, Benjamin, Equestrian, died at Kensington, February 24, 1860, aged 40. 
Sriut, Charles, Pantomimist, died May 5, 1851, aged 30. 

SroparE, Colonel, Illusionist, died October 21, 1866, aged 35. 

Sronz, Phil, famous old Drury “‘ Property Man,” died September 20, 1863, aged 65. 
Sroracer, Madame, Vocalist, died August 25, 1827, aged 60. 

Srravss, Herr Joseph, Musical Composer, died July 22, 1870, aged 42. 
SrRicKLaND, Robert, Comedian, died May 19, 1845, aged 47. 

Svert, “ Dicky,” Comedian, died July 7, 1805, aged 50. 

Suaa, Lee, the once celebrated Ventriloquist, died at Southampton, Oct. 5, 1831, ag. 85. 
Swirt, Mr., Tenor Singer, died July 10, 1869. 

Sypney, Harry, Comic Vocalist, died July 16, 1870, aged 45. 

Tatsot, John, Eccentric Irish Manager, died May 2, 1831. 

Taxsot, Miss, Actress, died July 7, 1865, aged 39. 

TaL¥FourD, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1862, aged 35. 

TaLFourD, Sir Thomas Noon, Judge, Dramatist, died March 13, 1854, aged 59. 
Tama, Francois J., French Actor, died October 19, 1826, aged 63. 

Tanner, George, Pantaloon, died February 8, 1870. 

TayLEevRE, John, Comedian, died March 28, 1861, aged 79. 

Taytor, Charles, Vocalist; died September 29, 1847, aged 66. 

TeRnan, Thomas Luke, Actor and Author, died October 17, 1846, aged 47. 

Terry, Daniel, Actor and Dramatist, died June 24, 1829, aged 40. 

Tuomson, Lysander, Comedian, died at New York, July 19, 1854, aged 37. 

Treck, Ludwig, Shakspearian Commentator, died at Berlin, April 28, 1853, aged 80, 
Tripury, Harries, Comedian, died January 30, 1864, aged 58. 

Tosin, John, Dramatist, died December 7, 1804, aged 34. 
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Tomins, Frederick Guest, Dramatic Critic and Journalist, died Sep. 21, 1867, ag. 63. 
Townsend, Thompson, Dramatic Author, died May —, 1870, aged 64. 

Tniiy, James H., Musical Director, T, R. Drury Lane, died Jan, 28, 1868, aged 53. 
TunstaLt, Miss, Ballad Vocalist, died March 20, 1816, aged 50. 

Tussaup, Madame, Wax-work Exhibitor, died April 15, 1850, aged 99. 

Tyxer, William, of Surrey Zoological Garde ns, died October 1, ‘1864, aged 65. 

Var, Samuel, Comedian, “died March 24, 1848, aged 51. 

VANDENHOF?, John, Trapedian, died October 4, 1861, aged 71. 

VANDENUOFFP, Miss, Actress, died July 26, 1860, aged 42. 

Vanpennor?, Mrs. H., Actress, died March 27, 1870. 

Verner, Charles, Actor, died October 11, 1869, aged 39. 

Vestris, Madame, Actress and Manageress, died August 8, 1856, aged 59. 

Viriirrs, James, Actor, many years at Sadler's Wells, died Mz iy 31, 1863, aged 76. 
VincEnT, Miss, Actress, died "November 10, 1856, aged 42, 

Vincent, W., Pantomimist, died January 30, 1869, aged 28. 

VininG, James, father of George Vining, the actor, died June 27, 1870, aged 74. 
VininG, William, Actor, died November 18, 1861, aged 78, 

Vinina, Frederick, Actor, died June 2, 1871, aged 81. 

VoLrAIRE, Frangois M. Arouet de, Dramatist and Author, died May 80, 1778, aged 84. 
Vovriatre, Andrew Leonard , (known as A. V. Campbell,) Actor, died July 2, 1870, aged 80, 
Wapk, Joh - Angustine Author and Compose r, died July 25, 1845, 

Wa ker, Tom, the original “ Macheath,” died November 14, 1744, aged 46, 
Watrace, Alfred E., Comedian, died October 30, 1866, aged 33, 

Watzace, Vincent, Composer, died October 12, 1865, aged 51. 

Wattack, Henry John, American Actor, died August 30, 1870, aged 78. 

Waxtack, Mrs., (Mother of Henry and James,) died March 6, 1850, aged 90. 
Wa1ack, James, Actor and Manager, died in New York, December 25, 1864, aged 73. 
Wank, James Prescott, Tragedian, died July 11, 1840, aged 50. 

Warpr, William, Comic Vocalist, died November 21, 1859, aged 48. 

WarkbDELL, Robert, Lessee of Vauxhall, died December 29, 1865, aged 57. 

Warner, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died September 24, 1854, aged 50. 

Wess, Henry Berry, Comedian, died January 15, 1867, aged 52. 

Wener, Carl Maria Von, German Composer, died June 5, 1826, aged 40. 

Wenster, Clara, fatally burnt on Drury Lane Stage during Ballet, December 14, 1844, 
Werkes, Comedian, died at Perth, November 23, 1838. 

Weiss, Willoughby Hunter, Vocalist, died October 24, 1867, aged 47. 

Weston, Mrs., (Mrs. Edmund Falconer,) Actress, died June 3, 1864, 
WEWITZER, Ralph, Comedian, died August 27, 1825. 

Wuirrueap, Charles, Author and Dramatist, died in Australia, July 5, 1862, aged 57. 
Wippicomng, R. I1., 34 years at Astley’s, died November 5, 1854, aged 67. 
Wippicomser, Henry, Comedian, died “April 6, 1868, aged 55, 

WIeELanD, George, Pantomimist, died November 4, 1847, aged 37. 

Wietranp, W. H., Negro Vocalist, died September 7, 1866, “aged 35. 

Wi1p, George, Comedian and Manager, died March 29, 1856, aged 51. 

Witpr, W. J., Treasurer of Haymarket Theatre, died July 2, 1868, aged 45. 
Witxinson, Tate, the “ Wandering Patentee,” died November 16, 1803. 

Wirxs, Thomas Egerton, Dramatist, died September 18, 1854, aged 42. 

Wiis, W. H., Vocalist and Comedian, died October 29, 1846, aged 54, 

Wutson, John, Scottish Vocalist, died at Quebec, July 10, 1849, aged 49. 

Witson, “Old,” Actor, died at Brierly Hill, Worcestershire, April 27, 1853, aged 102. 
Witton, John Hail, Theatrical Age nt, died at Sydney, N.S. W., Dec. 19, 1862, aged 50. 
Winston, James, Manager of the * Garrick Club,” died July 9, 1843, aged 64, 

W oOFFINGTON, Margaret, Actress, died March 31, 1760, aged 42. 

WomBweE Lt, Jeremiah, died in his Caravan, November 17, 1850, ‘aged 70. 

Woop, Mrs., (formerly Mary Ann Paton,) Vocalist, died July 20, 1864, aged 62, 
Wooter, John Pratt, Dramatic Author, died September 18, 1868, aged 44, 
Wrexcu, Benjamin, Comedian, died November 24, 1843, aged 67. 

Wrieut, Edward, (Ade Iphi,) Actor, died at Boulogne, December 2 21, 1859, aged 46. 
Yaxrnoip, Edwin, Actor, died December 29, 1848. 

Yares, Frederick, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1842, aged 47, 

Yares, Mrs., of Adelphi Theatre, Actress, died September 5, 1860, aged 61, 

Youna, Charles, Tragedian, died June 29, 1856, aged 79. 

Younes, F., Actor, and Manager of the London Comedy Company, d. Dec. 6, 1870, 2: 45. 
Younee, Richard, Actor at Drury Lane Theatre, died ‘November 17, 1846, aged 55, 
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THE OPERA SEASON OF 1872, 


In operatic as in other matters it is sometimes an ungracious task to compare promises 
with performances. Nothing is easier than to look back and say what might have been 
done, and those who desire to be critical recall the list of great works they would like to 
hear themselves, forgetting, perhaps, that the operatic manager has to think of the 
popular many, rather than the classical few. The season of 1872 has certainly not startled 
with novelties, neither can it be fairly considered to have retrograded in the production 
of important works, At the Royal Italian Opera hints were given that Wagner might 
become not only a composer of “the future,” but also of the present, and there were not 
wanting those who prophesied that Lohengrin would be heard at Covent Garden during 
the season. This aroused expectation, because the production of The Flying Dutchman 
in 1870 at Drury Lane had whetted the appetites of the Wagnerian disciples, and now 
the season has ended, and the famous German and his opera have vanished into space, 
they are inclined to grumble. Mr. Gye is a practical man, and looking at the vast outlay 
which Lohengrin would have necessitated, for what after all would have been but an ex- 
periment, we can hardly wonder that it was laid aside for the present. With Patti, Lucca, 
Albani, and other accomplished artistes, nightly filling the house with the productions of 
the lighter Italian school, it would be much wiser to blame the public than the manager 
for the non-production of Lohengrin. The novelties actually introduced were Prince 
Poniatowski’s Gelmina, a work which was kindly received, owing to the popularity of 
some of the composer’s single melodies, such as “The Yeoman’s Wedding Song,” &c., but 
which is hardly likely to have a prolonged existence. Jl Guarany, the work of the young 
Brazilian composer, Carlos Gomez, was another opera which, while it contained passages 
denoting considerable skill, and a feeling for graceful melody, was too feeble and chaotic, 
too little dev eloped, and too full of crude ideas to take its place in the permanent reper- 
toire of the Royal Italian Opera. The first work by Prince Poniatowski was rendered 
interesting to a certain extent by the valuable aid of Madame Adelina Patti, and in the 
second work Mr. Augustus Harris gave the lovers of spectacle a brilliant specimen of his 
good taste and ability which will not be readily forgotten. The elaborate grouping and 
the scenic display in this opera attracted the sightseer, but the music itself had but slight 
hold even upon those who do not court profundity. We now come to a much more grateful 
topic, that of recording actual achievements which were shown in the production of 
twenty-six operas in little more than seventeen weeks. ‘These works were Faust e 
Margherita, La Sonnambula, Fra Diavolo, Lucia di Lammermoor, the LMuguenots, La 
Favorita, Il Flauto Magico, La Figlia del Reggimento, La Traviata, Hamlet, Martha, 
Fidelio, Dinorah, Il Barbidre di Siviglia, Don Giovanni, L’Africaine, Le Nozze di Figaro, 
Rigoletto, I Trovatore, Der Freischiitz, Gelmina, L’Elisir @ Amore, L’ Etoile du Nord, Linda 
di Chamouni, Norma, and Jl Guarany, which were performed in the order we have set 
down, and may justly be considered no trifling labour either for artistes or manager, and 
with regard to quality our readers will at once perceive that some of them rank amoung 
the greatest of their kind. Works already approved by the public and the more 
thoughtful lovers of music entail no risk in their production, and, in our opinion, serve 
musical art quite as effectively as the introduction of doubtful new works for the sake of 
novelty. At the same time every new work of merit should be welcomed, otherwise 
rising talent does not stand a fair chance. With regard to the performance of these works 
something might be said against the policy of two conductors. ‘The evil resulting from 
this was modified, we admit, by giving each conductor a different class of operas, but we 
conceive that an orchestra must, under any circumstances, work more effic iently under 

a single baton, upon the principle long ago admitted “ that no man can serve two masters.” 
This is doubtless essentially true of musical as well as other men. 

Of the chief singers who supported the Covent Garden repertoire, Mr. Gye may reason- 
ably be well contented, a feeling which the musical public will assuredly share with him. 
To name Madame Adelina Patti, is at once to suggest how much enjoyment the patrons 
of the Royal Italian Opera have had during the season from her delightful talent. She 
has appeared in Dinorah, Rosina, Zerlina (Don Giovanni), Leonora (/1 Trovatore), Gel- 
mina, Caterina, and has again repeated the success which her Amina first won in 1861, 
and Valentine in Les Huguenots. ‘The only new part has been that of Gelimina in Prince 
Poniatowski’s opera. Madame Pauline Lucca has performed Zerlina (Fra Diavolo), 
Leonora (La Fuvorita), Margherita, Selika (L’Africaine), Cherubino, and Agatha (Der 
Freischiitz). In this instance there has been but one new character essayed, but. its sue- 
cess was most unquestionable. Agatha, as personated by Madame Lucca, gained a revival 
of popularity which for many years has not been witnessed by opera-goers. Both vocally 
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and dramatically, Madame Taicea’s Agatha approached perfection very nearly indeed. 
Malle. Sessi, who continues to improve, undertook the chief part in /] Guarany, and gave 
such interest to the character as was possible. M. Faure, another great artiste, gave the 
public a new reading of Caspar, which satisfied the amateur perfectly, although the music 
does not lie completely in his re vister, M. Faure’s Hamlet has been too often com- 
mended to need any renewed praise. Malle. Scalchi, the contralto, is a rising artiste who 
has made way during the season, and will, we doubt not, take a much higher position yet. 
Signor Naudin, an available tenor, is always efficient in a great variety of parts, and 
Signor Nicolini made good his previous promise. Signor Cotogni is a baritone of rare 
excellence, and few possess so magnificent an organ as Signor Bagagiolo. Other artistes, 
whose names will readily occur to those who are interested in operatic matters, need no 
special reference here. Some new German singers, who, it was understood, would have 
taken part in Lohengrin, supposing that opera had been produced, were unfortunately 
placed, and had few chances of being heard, Mdlle. Smeroschi was one of these, and 
sang twice with some success in L’Elisir @ Amore. Madame Parepa made a bold venture, 
warranted by its result, in attempting Nortaa on the boards where Grisi’s souvenirs are 
yet unforgotten. One of the greatest hits of the season was the engagement of Madlle. 
Emma Albani, who, if present abilities speak for the future, is likely to attain the very 
highest rank. his young Canadian lady, making her first appearance with extraordinary 
success in Amina early in the season, strengthened her position by an admirable render- 
ing of Lucia, and was even more effective still in Martha. Her Gilda and Linda also 
proved her great capabilities. Mdlle. Albani is fortunate in possessing a lovely voice, pure 
and brilliant in the extreme, coupled with a most attractive presence, and considerable 
talent as an actress, Coming almost unheralded into the trying arena of Covent Garden, 
Malle. Albani has in one season secured her future, and lovers of genuine singing will 
look to her as one of the rising stars of the operatic horizon. : 

We turn to the doings of Mr. Mapleson, at Drury Lane, which remained open a week 
longer than the Royal Italian Opera, having commenced a fortnight later, April 6th being 
the opening night. As in the case of Covent Garden, operas already known to the public 
were given, with one exception, which, while it reflected great credit upon the manage- 
ment and the artistes, proved anything but a fortunate attempt, and may be, and will be, 
cited as a proof of the difficulty in inducing “the English” public to adopt unfamiliar 
works. Here was an opera, one of the two works promised as novelties, which, long 
famous upon the Continent, would, one might fancy, at least meet with a kind reception, 
if not a flattering one. Cherubini’s Deux Journées, here called Le Due Giornate, is a type 
of refined, chaste, and elevated music, which ought to have made failure imposs#ble. It 
has been heard once in London, but whether during the lifetime of our readers it will ever 
be heard again is very doubtful. We can quite understand that aristocratic loungers 
might be slow to accept an opera the melodies of which could not be hummed in the 
lobbies after a single hearing, but we did believe that in musical London and its vast 
suburbs, an audience might have been found, once in a way, for an opera like this. We 
are, however, dealing with facts, and the fact is that Cherubini, in spite of really fine music 

of the great efforts of Sir Michael Costa, who wrote recitatives and additional 
accompaniments, all to no purpose, and the excellent singing of the principal artistes, proved 
a dead failure. We fear the concluding phrases of Ze Due Giornate will prove its requiem 
in this country, for who will have the courage to produce it again? The 20th of June 
will be a day long remembered and regretted by lovers of good music in England. We 
do not fear that such a reception would have awaited Auber’s Crown Diamonds, which 
under the name of Caterina was promised and withdrawn. Possibly another season will 
give us this grace ful and brilliant work at Her Majesty's Opera. Mr. Mapleson’s season 
wus a comparatively brief one, lasting a day or two over sixteen weeks, during which 
period the following operas, given in the order we set down, were performed : Fidelio, 
La Sonnambula, La Figlia del Reggimento, Semiramide, the Huguenots, Don Pasquale, Faust, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Lucia di Lammermoor, La Traviata, Il Barbidre di Siviglia, Ii Trovatore, 
Les Deux Journées ( Le Due Giornate), Rigolett , Martha, Le Nozze di Figaro- in all 16 operas, 
But some, and those perhaps upon which the amateur especially counted, such as Dinorah, 
for Mdlle. Marimon, Ballo in Maschera, Il Flauto Mayico, Der Fre ischutz, &c., were not 
priv n. 

Mr. Mapleson’s principal singers included some highly popular names. That of Mdlle. 
Christiné Nilsson—who has since changed her name by becoming Madame Rouzeaud 
attracted large audiences in the favourite characters in which she has appeared,—Violetta 
(Traviata), Margaret (Faust), Lucia, Martha, and Cherubino, But some disappoint- 
ment was felt that Mdlle. Nilsson did not assume a few of her special parts, 
Ophelia in Hamlet, Mignon, or Desdemona. Kither of these characters, so identified 
with Mdlle. Nilsson’s talent and personal qualifications, would have been heartily welcomed. 
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Malle. Marimon, whose increasing popularity none can wonder at who have heard her 
sing, had fewer opportunities than could have been wished, but looking at the immense 
success that attended those characters in which she appeared, we can easily understand 
the policy on the part of the management of leaving well alone. As a singer, Mdlle. 
Marimon is almost without a rival so far as executive ability is concerned. ‘The most 
wonderful difficulties are warbled with an ease perfectly birdlike. Such fluency, combined 
with delicate tone and good intonation, we may confidently say has never been surpassed, 
We remember Sontag, and we have not forgotten P ersiani, but neither of these distinguished 
vocalists, in our opinion, approached Malle. Marimon in executive finish. Opinions vary 
as to her acting, but while claiming for her considerable ability in serious parts, we know 
not where to look for her superior in a few special characters. Taking, for instance, her 
Maria in La Fiylia del Reggimento, we found a buoyancy and delicate sense of humour in 
her rendering, which, added to her wonderful vocalisation, made it one of the most delight- 
ful impersonations we ever witnessed. Mdlle. Marimon in Rosina and Amina, and also 
in Norina (Von Pasquale), fully sustained the reputation she had gained in the previous 
season. Mdlle. Titiens, who has no rival to dispute her claim to, the higher range of the 
lyric drama, appeared in Leonora (Fidelio) on the opening night of the season, and since 
in Lucrezia, Norma, Leonora (T’rovatore), the Countess (Nozze di Figaro), and in the 
heroine of Cherubini’s unfortunate opera. Mdlle. Titiens was welcomed with the old 
favour, and sang with her old energy and power. Madame Trebelli-Bettini could not be 
otherwise than welcome anywhere, and appearing for the first time in the season as the 
page in Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, afterwards maintained her high position as the first of 
living contraltos in Semiramide and other operas, having in Rossini’s music no rival, and 
being in everything the same efficient and satisfactory artiste we have always known her. 
Miss Clara Louise. Kellogg, the American soprano, also joined the troupe of Her Majesty's 
Opera, and proved that during her absence she has greatly advanced. In Linda, Violetta, 
Gilda, Lucia, and Susanna (Nozze di Figaro) Miss Kellogg gave promise of ultimately 
attaining a very high position in the operatic world. , The greatest curiosity of all was 
felt respecting Mr. “Mapleson’ s new tenor, Signor Canipanini, whose advent was expected 
with no little } impatience. To say that Signor Campanini realized all that was expected 
from him, would be to say more than the result justified, because, according to some, he 
would prove to be a Mario, Tamberlik, Giuglini, and Duprez combined in one. Signor 
Campanini made a hit upon his first appearance in Gennaro (Lucrezia Borgia), and if the 
more fastidious found him a good deal short of perfection, the general public gave him a 
most unqualified reception. The truth, as usual, lies between the two extremes. Signor 
Campanini has some admirable qualities, which, if he will make the most of them, will raise 
him much higher yet in the estimation of the musical public. He has also some very de- 
cided faults, and his production of tone leaves room for considerable improvement. Every 
indulgence was accorded him by the audiences he sang to, and seldom has a new-comer 
had a . fairer chance of displaying his talent. In Gennaro, Edgardo, Manrico, the Duke 
( Rigoletto), and Lionel (Martha), he has appeared with decided success, and it evidently 
rests with himself whether he will win a prominent place amongst living tenors or not. 
M. Capoul, the French tenor, did not appear to advance in public estimation : the exag- 
geration of the modern French school, however telling in a few special roles, in the long 
run wearies most English amateurs by its inequality, ‘and the i injurious effect it has upon 
tone and intonation. The best voices soon become husky and indistinct by ad »pting: this 
vicious style, and M. Capoul is no exception to the rule. The new baritone, Signor Rota, 
increased his reputation by sume excellent acting and singing, his Mephistopheles being 
extremely good. Signor Mendioroz also proved himself ac mpetent artiste, his voice being 
under perfect control, and his acting evincing no ordinary intelligence. Of Signor Agnesi 
no praise can be too high. His admirable method, fine tone, and splendid execution could 
not be easily excelled—witness his very fine performance in Rossini’s Semiramide, and his 
very satisfactory rendering of the Sergeant in La Figlia. In Signor Borella, Her Majesty's 
Opera possessed the first comic basso ‘of modern Italy, but his chances of being heard were 
too few for his merit. Signor Fancelli and Signor Vizzani were useful tenors, and such 
a basso as Signor Foli would be an acquisition to any opera-house in the world. Mdlle. 
Marie Roze proved herself a most useful singer, so also Mdlle. Bauermeister, an extremely 
clever seconda donna. Throughout the season we can especially praise the firm grasp and 
power with which Sir Michael Costa controlled the admirable orchestra. Upon all occa- 
sions, from music of the lightest character to the gravest, the fullest justice has been done 
to the composer, and the best support rendered to the artists. We congratulate Mr. Maple- 
son upon the successful result of his enterprise, a result to which he was fully entitled 
by the completeness and excellence of the performances. Summing up the achievements 
of both opera-houses, we shall hardly be far wrong in saying that operatic music has met 
with due recognition during the past season. 
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THE STAGE AT SCARBOROUGH. 


Or the origin of the Old Theatre at Scarborough, which is situated in St. Thomas- 
street (formerly called Tanner-street), we have no authentic account, but presume that 
it was erected previous to the year 1733, as we find a notice to the effect that plays were 
acted here in the afternoon, under the management of Mr. Kerregan. In the year 1794 
this Theatre was under the management of Mr. James Cawdell (the nephew of Mr. James 
Bates, a former manager), who took an active part in the business until he became hard 
of hearing. At this time Mr. William Shield was in the orchestra, and stood high in the 
composition and arrangement of many of the operas and musical farces of that day, and 
from being a boat-builder in South Shields, became one of His Majesty’s musicians in 
ordinary. In the orchestra, too, was Signor Cubic, who, with another named William 
Fox, while on a frolic, were taken prisoners by a pressgang in the North, and were set 
free through the influence of Colonel Phipps, then Member for Scarborough. 

Mr. Cawdell, the manager, was a composer of comic songs, which he sang with con- 
siderable humour. He was present at the foundation-stone laying of the Old Globe 
Lodge of Freemasons, on the 9th of October, 1797, and as Masonry was then but little 
known or understood in the neighbourhood, it was reported that every time the members 
assembled, they were in the habit of raising Satan. Mr. Cawdell, hearing the report, 
composed a song to the tune of “ Yankee doodle,” which was entitled, “ The Old Women 
of Globe-street,” and introduced it on the stage in a suitable dress. 

Mr. Stephen Kemble also had this Theatre for a series of years, and performed some of 
his most celebrated characters, supported by the talents of his wife, formerly the c+le- 
brated Miss Satchell, of Drury Lane, London. The performances usually commenced at 
half-past six, the doors being opened an hour previous. It was the custom, after the 
performances were over, for the nobility and gentry to repair to the Assembly Rooms. 
In 1803, the company performing here was composed of the following members, when 
Henry IV. was played, Mr. John Kemble appearing as Falstaff, Mr. Charles Kemble as 
Hotspur; supported by Messrs. Liston, Suett, Mara, Kelly, Noble, Jones, Bland, and 
Chippendale ; and ata bespeak of the Honourable Lady Langley, in 1811, The Lady of 
the Lake was performed by Messrs. Falkener, Holmes, H. Kemble, Stansfield, Darley, 
Marsh, and Madame Frederick, concluding with High Life Below Stairs. 

Mr. William Mitchell, popularly known as Billy Mitchell, was manager in 1831, when 
he introduced a local song, called “‘ Scarborough is a wonderful town, O,” which met with 
great success. During this season the celebrated vocalist and actress, Mrs. Waylett, 
made her appearance in connexion with Mr. Leoni Lee. The equally popular actress, 
Mademoiselle Celeste, also appeared during that season, September 13th, in a grand 
military spectacle entitled The French Spy, the music by Auber, and the characters by 
Messrs. Mitchell, Fuller, Maddocks, King, Anthony, Mathews, Lardner, Benson, Mrs. 
Edwards, and Miss Hilton. a 

A more permanent and successful management was inaugurated on the 19th of July, 
1832, when Mr. Samuel Roxby, and his father, Mr. William R. Beverly, opened the Theatre 
with a talented company, and who for above thirty years catered for the amusement of the 
public—respected by all with whom they were connected, and by their enterprise became 
proprietors of all the Theatres in the Northern Circuit, including Scarborough, Stockton, 
Durham, Sunderland, North and South Shields. In the year 1838, his Serene Highness 
the Prince of Oldenburgh, cousin to Her Majesty, being on a visit to Scarborough, he 
patronized the performances of Mr. Roxby’s company, and from that date it took the 
titie of the Theatre Royal. During Mr. Roxby’s management many excellent performers 
have “ played their parts ” on this stage, and many have gone forth to the world as stars 
in the profession. Amongst the most prominent of the regular companies were the 
following :—Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Beverly, Messrs. Samuel and Robert Roxby, Mr. Harry 
Beverly, Mr. Harry Beverly, jun., Mr. J. W. Benson, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Simms, Messrs. 
Mead, Florington, Vandenhoff, Younge, Ryder, J. O’Sullivan, Milnes Levick, Robertson, 
Jemmy Dowdney, Pauncefort, Gifford, Gilbert, C. Cook, Ben Tannett, McMahon, Bland, 
Lockwood, O’Farrell, Calhaem, Miss Fortescue, Miss Henrietta Simms, Miss Loveday, 
Mrs. and Miss Edwards, Miss Abbey, &c., &c. During the season of 1839, while Miss 
Abbey was performing the part of Kate O’Brian in the farce of Perfection, the late Dr. 
Rooke, who was in the boxes, was so struck with the excellence of her performance, that 
he was induced to pen some lines on her merits as an actress. 

Miss Abbey was married at the parish church of Scarborough, to Lieutenant Rainer, 
of the 98th Regiment of Foot, on the 10th September, 1841. Few who remember those 
palmy days of theatrical glory in Scarborough, can easily forget the irresistibly comic 
efforts of Mr. Roxby in his song of “The Country Fair,” or the appearance on the stage 
of Mr. Harry Beverly, who, with his brother, were intensely humorous when they 
appeared as Cheap John and the Kinchin in Flowers of the Forest, or equally so in the 
characters of Grinnage and Jack Gong in The Green Bushes. The Theatre underwent 
some extensive alterations in the year 1860, under the superintendence of Mr. G. A. 
Middlemiss, architect, of Sunderland. The act drop which is now used was painted by 
Mr. W. R. Beverly, and other decorations executed by Mr. Walter Hann and Mr. C. H. 
Simms. Mr. Roxby continued the management until the close of 1862, and in October 
of that year Miss Katharine Hickson entered upon the management, which she conducted 
with much ability for about five years, when Mr. Wybert Reeve became the lessee.—C. M. 
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FIRST APPEARANCES IN LONDON 


ACTORS AND ACTRESSES. 


** All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances.” 
—SHAKSPEARE. 


** IN THE MAJORITY OF INSTANCES THIS LIST WAS BEEN VERIFIED BY A REFERENCE TO 
TUE PLAY-BILLS OF THE PERIOD, AND IN OTHER CASES WE HAVE THE WRITTEN 
AUTHORITY OF THE PROFESSIONAL LADIES AND GENTLEMEN THEMSELVES, 


Abrahams, Morris, Effingham, May 12, 1856, Billy Taylor, burlesque of Billy Taylor. 
Adams, Charles, Covent Garden, Oct. 15, 1864, Masaniello, Masaniello. 
Addison, Miss Fanny, Her Majesty’s, Nov. 19, 1866, Oonagh, Oonagh. 
Addison, Miss C., St. James’s, Oct. 6, 1866, Lady F. Touchwood, The Belle’s Stratagem, 
Agretti, Signor, Her Majesty’s, April 27, 1867, Don Curzio, Le Nozze di Figaro. 
Albina di Rhona, Mdlle., St. James’s, Nov. 26, 1860, Fanchette, A Smack for a Smack. 
Allen, Miss Emily, Haymarket, Feb, 28, 1859, Angelina Melrose, The Young Mother, 
Allen, J. H., Sadler’s Wells, October 9, 1872, Claude Melnotte, Lady of Lyons. 
Allerton, Charles, Princess’s, June 15, 1868, Hamlet, Hamlet. 
Alleyne, Miss Bessie, St. James’s, Jan. 12, 1865, Mrs. Woodcock, Woodcock’s Little Game. 
Anderson, James, Covent Garden, Oct. 30, 1837, Florizel, The Winter’s Tale. 
Angel, Miss Louisa, Princess’s, July 30, 1861, Clara Douglas, Money. 
Anson, J. W., Astley’s, March 28, 1853, Mr. Peter Pringle, Afr. and Mrs. Pringle, 
Antiss, Miss Jessie, Alfred, October 10, 1868, Flora M‘Keith, Pindee Singh. 
Arlington, Miss Mimi, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 9, 1869, Pauline, Lady of Lyons. 
Armour, Miss Isabelle, Lyceum, Oct. 23, 1869, Osric, A Legal Impediment. 
Arnott, Edward, Haymarket, July 11, 1870, Claude Melnotte, Lady of Lyons. 
Ash, Charles, Astley’s, Dec. 26, 1853, Harlequin, Gulliver's Travels. 
Ashley, Henry, St. James’s, Oct. 29, 1860, Lieutenant Greenway, Up at the Hills. 
Atkins, Edward, Drury Lane, Oct. 28, 1861, Mr. Hiram Henpecker, Terrible Secret. 
Atkinson, Miss, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 26, 1853, Queen, Hamlet, 
Aylmer, Miss Blanche, Haymarket, Feb, 20,1865, Lady Freelove, A Day after the Wedding, 
Balfe, Mdlle. Victoire, Lyceum, May 28, 1857, Amina, La Sonnambula, 
Bancroft, 8. B., Prince of Wales’s, April 15, 1865, Jack Crawley, A Winning Hazard, 
Bandmann, Daniel E., Lyceum, Feb. 17, 1868, Narcisse, Narcisse. 
Barker, R., Gaiety, Dec. 21, 1868, Bertram, Robert the Devil. 
Barnes, John Hen:y, Glohe, Dec. 18, 1871, Augustus Dobbs, My Wife's Out. 
Barrett, Henry Michael, Drury Lane, Dec. 31, 1850, Falstatf, Henry IV., Part 1, 
Barrett, Julia Frances, Drury Lane, Dec. 20, 1850, Emilia, Winter’s Tale. 
Barrett, William Henry, Surrey, June 26, 1867, Tom Robinson, Never Too Late to Mend, 
Barry, Shiel, Princess’s, Sept. 7, 1870, The Doctor, The Rapparee. 
Rarry, Miss Helen, Covent Garden, Aug. 29, 1572, Princess Fortinbrass, Babil and Bijou. 
Bateman, Miss Kate (at 8 years of age), St. James’s, Aug. 25, 1851, Richmond, Richard ITT. 
Bateman, Miss Ellen (at 6 years of age), St. James’s, Aug. 25,1851, Richard, Richard 111, 
tateman, Miss Isabel, Her Majesty’s, Dec. 22d, 1865, Diggory Daudlegross, Litt/e Daisy. 
Beatrice, Mdlle., Haymarket, Oct. 3, 1864, Gabriella de Belle Isle, Malle. de Belle Isle, 
Beauclerc, Miss Jenny, Vaudeville, April 16, 1870, Don Carlos, Don Carlos. 
Beau re, Miss, Holborn, September 25, 1871, Juliet, Zdmund Kean. 
Bedford, Paul, Drury Lane, Nov. 2, 1824, Hawthorn, Love in a Village. 
Behrend, Miss R., New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, Perkins, Cyril’s Success, 
Belford, William R., Sadler’s Wells, Dec. 22, 1851, Sir Charles Cropland, Poor Gentleman, 
Bell, Robert, Pavilion, 1860, Walter, Swiss Swains. 
Bellair, Jobn, Sadler’s Wells, April 20, 1867, Hendrich, Rip Van Winkle. 
Bellair, T. 8., Marylebone, Oct. 31, 1853, Cassio, Othello. 
Bellair, Miss M. A., Sadler’s Wells, Sept., 1865, Virginia, Virginius. 
Belmore, George, Marylebone, Dec. 26, 1856, Bokes, The Creole ; or, Love’s Fetters, 
Bennett, George, Lyceum, July 6, 1826, Alvez, Last Guerilla. 
Sennett, James, Covent Garden, Nov. 14, 1832, Lorenzo, Fra Diavolo. 
Sennett, James, Lyceum, March 18, 1859, Iago, Othello. 
Bennett, Miss Julia, Haymarket, April, 1843, Widow Cheerly, Soldier’s Daughter, 
Berthall, Mr, Alfred, Feb. 23, 1869, Hamlet, Hamlet. 
Betty, Henry, Covent Garden, Dec. 28, 1844, Hamlet, Hamlet. 
Betty, William Henry West, Covent Garden, Dec. 1, 1804, Achmet, Barbarossa, 
Beveridge, J. D., Adelphi, October 2, 1869, Lord Alfred Colebrook, Lost at Sea, 
Beverley, E. D., Gaiety, Aug. 29, 1870, Blue Beard, Blue Beard. 
Bigwood, George Barnes, Queen’s, Oct, 26, 1846, Noah Claypole, Oliver Twist, 
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Bigwood, Mrs. Anne, Standard, March 23, 1854, Mrs. Tubbs, Little Back Parlour, 
sillington, John, Adelphi, April 14, 1857, Harry Mowbray, Like and Unlike. 
Billington, Mrs. J. A., Adelphi, Dec. 26, 1857, Venus, Harlequin and Cupid and Psyche, 
Blackwood, Miss V., Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 19, 1868, Peach Blossom, Under the Gaslight. j 
Blake, Gustavus Watts, Victoria, May 9, 1863, Clement Lorimer, The Vendetta, ; 
Blakeley, William, Prince of Wales’s, Dec. 21, 1867, Sir A. Hotspur, How She Loves Him, 
Bland, Harcourt, Princess’s, Sept. 24, 1859, Sir Gilbert Castleton, Ivy Hall. 
Bodenham, Miss Estelle, New Royalty, Nov., 1863, Mary, Tom Noddy’s Secret. 
Solton, Thomas, Gaiety, June 26, 1869, Shrapnel, Bird of Paradise. ’ 
Booth, J. F., Surrey, March 2, 1867, Iago, Othello. 
Booth, Edwin, Haymarket, Sept. 30, 1861, Shylock, Merchant of Venice, 
Boleyn, Richard, Globe, Oct. 8, 1872, Major Freherne, Cyril’s Success. 
Boucicault, Dion, Princess’s, June 14, 1852, the Vampire, The Vampire. 
Boucicault, Mrs. Agnes (Robertson), Princess’s, Oct. 16, 1850, Neville, The Wife's Secret. 
3ourke, Miss Annie, New Koyalty, Sept. 2, 1865, Princess Violet, Prince Amabel. 
Braid, George Ross, Adelphi, Sept. 29, 1843, Count de Livry, Linda ; or, The Pearl of Savoy. 
Brennan, Miss Maggie, New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, Hon. Fred. Titeboy, Cyril's Success. 
Bridgeford, Thomas William, St. James’s, Dec. 16, 1865, Snake, School for Scandal. 
Brooke, Edwin Harcourt, Princess’s, July 10, 1862, Lord Chamberlain, Henry the Eighth. 
Brooke, Miss Pressy, Alfred, Feb. 25, 1871, Rose Verti, Rose’s Victory; or, A Game of Fortune. 
Brookes, Mrs. Harriett Moreton, Surrey, 1833, Mrs. Haller, The Stranger. 
Brough, Miss Fanny, St. James’s, Oct. 15, 1870, Fernande, Fernande, 
Brough, Lionel, New Queen’s, Oct. 24, 1867, Dard, The Double Marriage. 
Brougham, John, Tottenham-street Theatre, July 19, 1830, Countryman, Tom and Jerry. 
Broughton, Henry J., Astley’s, Aug., 1868, Prior of Burgos, Alarcos. 
Bruce, Miss Edith, Covent Garden, Aug. 29. 1872, Wanda, Babil and Bijou. . 
suckstone, J. Baldwin, Surrey, Jan. 30, 1823, Ramsay (the Watchmaker), Fortunes of Nigel. 
Buckstone, Frederick, Haymarket, Dec. 15, 1866, Tom Dibbles, Good for Nothing. 
Bufton, Miss Eleanor, St. James’s, 1854, Vanette, Honour before Titles, 
Burdett, Miss Agnes, Adelphi, June 23, 1862, Eily O'Connor, The Colleen Bawn. 
Burke, Miss Ione 8., Haymarket, Dec. 26, 1866, Miss Leatherlungs, Jenny Lind at Last. 
Byron, H. J., Globe, Oct. 23, 1869, Sir Simon Simple, Not Such a Fool as He Looks. 
Calhaem, Stanislaus, Lyceum, Sept. 15, 1856, Leontes, Perdita. 
Camille, Miss, Princess’s, May 23, 1868, Flo, Flo’s First Frolic. 
Campbell, Edmund V., Sadler’s Wells, June 26, 1858, Jacob Twig, Black-eyed Susan. 
Capel, Miss Louise, Royalty, July 2, 1870, Duchess, Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady. 
Carew, Miss Ada, New Royalty, Sept. 8, 1866, Chambermaid, A Cozy-Couple, 
Cari, Mdlle., April 12, 1870, Covent Garden, Maffeo Orsini, Lucrezia Boryia. 
Carlisle, Miss, Princess’s, Oct. 9, 1869, Lady Emmeline, Escaped from Portland. 
Carlton, T., Holborn, Sept. 25, 1869, Henry Rutland, Plain English, 
Carter, Henry, Marylebone, June 16. 1865, Rosencrantz, Hamlet. 
Carvalho, Madame Miolan, Covent Garden, July 26, 1859, Divorah, Dinorah. 
Castelli, Signor, Drury Lane, April 19, 1870, Don Bartolo, Z/ Barbiére di Siviglia. 
Cathcart, James F., Princess’s, Sept. 28, 1850, Sebastian, Twelfth Night. 
Cathcart, Rowley (Rolleston), Princess’s, Sept. 29, 1850, Second Player, Hamlet. 
Cave, J. Arnold, Marylebone, 1842, Fusbos, Bombastes Furioso. 
Cavendish, Miss Ada, New Royalty, Aug. 31, 1863, Selina Squeers, The Pirates of Putney. 
Celeste, Madame, Drury Lane, 1830, Ballet, La Bayadere. 
Charles, Percy, New Royalty, Nov. 29, 1866, Admiral of the Black, Black-eyed Susan, 
Charlton, Miss Blanche, Surrey, Oct. 24, 1863, Prince Mamilius, The Winter's Tale. 
Chart, Henry Nye, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 25, 1849, Trinculo, The Tempest. 
Chester, Miss, Covent Garden, Oct. 8, 1822, Mrs. Oakley, Jealous Wife. 
Chester, Harry, Strand, Nov., 1860. Sir Carnaby Jenks, That Affair at Finchley. 
Chipp, Miss Camilla, Surrey, Sept. 7, 1861, Titania, A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Chippendale, W. H., Haymarket, March 28, 1853, Sir Anthony Absolute, The Rivals, 
Chippendale, Mrs, W. H. (Snowden), Haymarket, Oct. 14, 1863, Mrs. Malaprop, The Rivals, 
Cholmondeley, Miss Ellen, Olympic, Sept. 18, 1867, Amelia, Zhat Rascal Jack. 
Clark, W. H., Surrey, April 3, 1837, in Jack’s Alive and The Loadstone of the Earth, 
Clarke, John, Drury Lane, October 7, 1852, Fathom, Hunchback. 
Clarke, John 8., St. James’s, Oct. 16, 1867, Major de Boots, A Widow Hunt. 
Clayton, John, St. James’s, Feb, 27, 1866, Hastings, She Stoops to Conquer. 
Cobbett, William G., New Royalty, Sept., 1866, Sandy M‘Beagle, Lady of the Lake, 
Coe, Thomas, Haymarket, Oct. 1, 1846, a Valet, The Poor Gentleman. 
Colas, Mdlle. Stella, Princess’s, June 24, 1863, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet. 
Cole, Miss Blanche, Crystal Palace, May 31, 1869, Amina, La Sonnambula. 
Collett, J., Royal English Opera House (Lyceum), Aug., 1835, Farmer, Guy Mannering. 
Collier, John James, Strand, Oct. 7, 1861, Frederick Thornton, That Affair at Finchley. 
Compton, H., Royal English Opera House (Lyceum), July 24, 1837, Robin, The Waterman. 
Conquest, G., Grecian, Dec. 26, 1857, Pastrano Nonsuch, Peter Wilkinsand the Flying Indians, 
Conway, Miss Eva, New Royalty, April, 1867, Wirena, burlesque of Black-eyed ‘Susan, 
Conway, Miss Marie, Surrey, Oct. 27, 1855, Desdemona, Othello, , 
Cook, Mrs, Aynsley, Covent Garden, Aug., 1862, Beatrice, Rose of Castille, 
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Cook, Aynsley, Drury Lane, Sept., 1852, Kuno, Der Freischiitz. 

Cooper, Harwood, City of London, May 5, 1845, Tommy, Hercules. — 

Cooper, Herbert H. Claridge, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 5, 1868, Capt. Dorrington, Stage Struck. 
Cooper, Miss Frances Dalton, Haymarket, April 16, 1838, Lydia, Love Chase, 
Copeland, Miss B. (Mrs. J. B. Buckstone), Haymarket, Jan. 5, 1856, Cherry, Beaux Stratagem, 
Coreno, F., Sadler’s Wells, June 12, 1844, Gormand, Fortunio and his Gifted Servants. 
Cormack, John, Victoria, Nov. 27, 1839, a Satyr, Ballet, Flora and Zephyr. 

Cornelis, Mdlle. Adelaide, Covent Garden, Dec. 19, 1864, Nancy, Martha, 

Cotogni, Signor, Covent Garden, April 16th, 1867, Nelusko, L’ Africaine. 

Coveney, Miss Harriet, Adelphi, Dec. 26, 1849, Princess Agatha, Frankenstein, 
Cowdery, Charles Albert, Olympic, March 3, 1860, Cool, London Assurance. 

Cowper, John Curtis, Adelphi, Dec. 17, 1862, Duke Aranza, The Honeymoon, 

Coyne, Gardiner, Standard, June 11, 1860, O’Brien, The Irish Emigrant. 

Crabb, Mr., July 18, 1870, Haymarket, Simon Sly, Rural Felicity. 

Craven, Henry Thornton, Adelphi, 1843, Randolph Crewe, Miser’s Daughter. 
Creswick, William, Queen’s, Feb. 16, 1835, Horace Meredith, Schoolfellows. 

Crosby, Walter, Surrey, Sept. 5, 1868, Frank Redmond, Land Rats and Water Rats. 
Cross, Miss Emily, Drury Lane, March 23, 1867, Diana Vernon, Rob Roy. 

Cruise, Miss Fanny, Covent Garden, Nov. 8, 1859, Lelia, Satanella, 

Cullen, Miss Rose, Lyceum, Jan. 22, 1870, Page, Chilperic. 

Cullenford, William, Adelphi, Sept. 30, 1836, Wharton, The Christening. 

Cushman, Asa, Marylebone, Aug. 9, 1862, Ginger Blue, The Virginian Mummy, 
Cushman, Miss Charlotte, Princess’s, 1846, Bianca, Fazio. 

Dalton, Miss Marie, Haymarket, June 3, 1867, Lady Merivale, A Wild Goose. 

Dalton, Henry, Sadler’s Wells, Oct. 22, 1862, Horatio, Hamlet. 

Daly, Miss Juli Drury Lane, Jan. 23, 1860, six characters, In and Out of Place. 

D’ Anka, Mdlle. Cason Globe, April 22, 1871, Prince of Boboli, Falsacapp t. 

Danvers, Edwin, Strand, March 5, 1860, Flobbers, A Frightful Accident. 

Day, Phillip, New Royalty, Sept. 23, 1867, Sir Ashley Merton, Meg’s Diversion. 
Deane, Henry, Globe, May 27, 18,2, Sir Christopher Hatton, The Critic. 

De Lacie, Miss A. N., Grecian, Dec. 24, 1866, Princess Zamora, The Devil on Two Slicks, 
Denin, Miss Susan, Standard, March 6, 1869, Claude Melnotte, The Lady of Lyons. 
Denison, A. M., Queen’s, July 26, 1871, Mr. Rose, Charms. 

Denvil, Miss Alice Matilda, Princess’s, July 1, 1857, Iris, The Tempest. 

Desmond, Miss Nellie, Strand, 1867, Jane Carey, Married Daughters. 

Devries, Mdlle. Jeanne, Covent Garden, November 4, 1871, Violetta, La Traviata. 
Dewar, Frederick C., St. James’s, Oct. 29, 1860, Tunstall, Up at the Hills. 
Dewhurst, J., Drury Lane, Sept. 23, 1871, Sir Brian de Bois Gilbert, Rebecca, 

Dillon, Charles, City, 1840, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Dodd, Miss Alice, St. James’s, June 22d, 1863, Gertrude, Loan of a Lover, 

Dolman, Robert, Strand, 1848, Othello, Othello. 

Donaldson, Walter, Coburg, May 11, 1818, Second Smuggler, Trial by Battle. 

Doyne, John Henry, City of London, 1844, Noah Claypole, Oliver Twist. 

Doyne, Mrs. J. H., Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, Dame Maythorn, Sin of a Life. 
Drummond, Thomas George, Surrey, Oct. 24, 1859, Guy Darrell, What will he do with it? 
Dryden, John, St. James's, Dec. 6, 1849, Duke, The Honeymoon. 

Duvernay, Miss Caroline, Adelphi, March 25, 1871, Mrs. Honeyton, A Happy Pair. 
Dyas, Mrs. E., City of London, Sept. 29, 1860, Gemea, The Fortune Teller. 

Dyas, Edward, City of London, Oct. 22d, 1860, Simon Scrubby, The Thieves’ Secret. 
Dyas, Miss Ada, Sadler’s Wells, 1861, Prince John of Lancaster, Henry the IV. 

Eburne, William Hawthorn, Haymarket, April 6, 1855, Amiens, As You Like It. 
Eburne, Miss Margaret, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 6, 1855, Julia, The Hunchback. 

Eden, Miss Louisa, St. James’s, Oct., 1865, Susan, Ladies’ Club. 

Edgar, Edward Fisher, Olympic, 1852, Andre, Lucille ; or, The Story of a Heart. 
Edmunds, Edmund, New Royalty, March 28, 1864, Rumplestiltskin, Rumplestiltskin, 
Edwin, James, Sadler’s Wells, April, 1865, Falconbridge, King John. 

Edwin, Miss Ruth, Britannia, July 3, 1862, The Fool, King Lear. 

Egan, Mrs. F. B., Gaiety, August 3, 1871, Madame Deschappelles, The Lady of Lyons. 
Egerton, Miss Grace, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 20, 1858, Julia, Richelieu. 

Eglinton, Miss, Strand, Dec. 26, 1851, Attendant, Burlesque of The Willow Pattern Plate, 
Eldred, Joseph, Olympic, June 15, 1868, Major Regulus Rattan, Ici on Parle Francais, 
Ellerton, W., Lyceum, Dec. 27, 1858, Ulysses, The Siege of Troy. 

Elliott, George, Olympic, Oct. 9, 1869, Jaques, Jennette’s Wedding. 

Ellis, Brandon, Astley’s, May 17, 1860, King Henry, Fair Rosamond, 

Elssler, Theresa, King’s, March 9, 1833, Ballet of Faust. 

Elssler, Fanny, King’s, March 9, 1833, Ballet of Faust. 

Elton, Edward 8., Haymarket, 1851, Buttons, Boarding School Ball, 

Elton, Miss, Britannia, Oct. 10, 1859, Grace Hawthorne, The Hagle and the Child. 
Elton, Miss Jenny, Marylebone, Aug. 14, 1866, Starlight Bess, Flowers of the Forest. 
Emery, Samuel A., English Opera House (Lyceum), April 17, 1843, Giles, Miller's Maid. 
Ernstone, Miss, Covent Garden, February 20, 1868, Katherine, Katherine and Petruchio, 
Ethair, John Gustavus, Pavilion, Feb. 19, 1868, Clown, Pantomime of Robin Hood, 
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Ethair, Miss Emily, Standard, Dec. 26. 1871, Aladdin, Aladdin. 

Evelyn, Miss, Haymarket, July 18, 1870, Helen Douglas, Helen Douglas. 

Evelyn, Miss Rose, Vaudeville, April 16, 1870, Tebaldo, Don Carlos, 

Everill, Frederick, Haymarket, June 30, 1870, Mr. Trimmer, A Cure for Love. 

Fairclough, Boothroyd, Lyceum, Aug. 29, 1868, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Fairfield, M. D., New Royalty, March 8, 1866, John Jones, John Jones. 

Fane, Miss, Gaiety, June 25, 1870, Hortense de Belleterre, Tie Poor Nobleman, 

Farren, William, Haymarket, March 28, 1853, Captain Absolute, Tie Rivals (previously 
at Olympic, as W. Farren, jun., and Strand, under the nom de guerre of Forrester), ' 

Farren, Miss Nelly, Victoria, Mar, 28, 1864, Ninetta, The Woman in Red. 

Faucit, Miss Helen, Covent Garden, Jan. 5, 1836, Julia, The Hunchback. 

Fawsitt, Miss Amy, Holborn, May 1, 1869, Flora Granger, The Mistress of the Mill. 

Kechter, Charles Albert, Princess’s, Oct, 27, 1860, Ruy Blas, Ruy Blas. 

Fellowes, Miss Amy, Vaudeville, April 16, 1870, Don Key, Don Carlos. 

Fernandez, James, Queen’s, July, 1856, Stephen Darville, Michael Erle. 

Fiddes, Miss Josephine, Astley’s, May 16, 1864, Rose, Spy of the Republic. 

Fioretti, Mdlle., Drury Lane, May 14, 1870, Elena, Roberto td Diavolo. 

Fisher, David, Princess’s, Nov. 1, 1853, The Lancers. 

Fitzdavis, E., Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, Ralph Maythorn, Sin of a Life. 

Fitzwilliam, Mrs. E. (Ellen Chaplin), Adelphi, Oct. 7, 1841, Wilhelm, Die Hexen am Riein. F 

Fletcher, Edward, Victoria, Aug. 12, 1861, Adolphe, The Abyss of Thorns. 

Flockton, Charles, St. James’s, December 26, 1868, Holdsworth, Gli/ter. 

Florence, Mr., Drury Lane, April 28, 1856, in The Yankee Housekeeper. 

Florence, Mrs., Drury Lane, April 28, 1856, Peg Mehitable Higginfluter, Yankee Housekeeper. 

Foote, Miss Lydia A., Lyceum, April 12, 1852, Edouard, a little child, 4 Chain of vents. 

Foote, Miss Lydia, Victoria, May 9, 1863, Richard, The Vendetta. 

Forbes, Mrs. W. C., Haymarket, Jan. 18, 1859, Widow Cheerly, The Soldier’s Daughter. 

Forrester, Henry, Tas: peg Dec. 18, 1858, Hassan, Castle Spectre. 

Francis, James, Marylebone, June 9, 1851, Clod, A Day after the Fair. 

Francis, Miss Virginia (Bateman), Her Majesty’s, Dec. 22, 1865, Daisy, Little Daisy. 

Franks, Barnet, Olympic, 1844, Marcellus, Hamlet. 

Fredericks, Miss Marion, City of London, Sept., 1864, Ninette, Guilty Mother. 

Furtado, Miss Teresa, New Royalty, Feb. 8, 1864, Mercury, Lrion. 

Galer, Elliot, St. James’s, Oct. 29, 1853, Elvino, La Sonnambula. a 

Garden, Edmund, Sadler’s Wells, Dec., 1838, Noah Claypole, Oliver Twist. 

Garthorne, G. W., Vaudeville, April 16, 1870, Tom, For Love or Money. 

Garthwaite, Miss Fanny, Charing Cross, June 19, 1869, Zoe, Edendale. 

Gemmer, Frederic William, New Royalty, Sept. 8, 1866, Sandy Mac Fou, Ladyof the Lake. : 

George, Miss Bella, Effingham, 1857, Albert, William Tell. : 

Giacconi, Madame Amalia, Her Majesty’s, May 8, 1867, Lucrezia Borgia, Lucrezia Borgia, 

G.ffard, Miss Mary Agnes, Princess’s, Dec. 5, 1871, Clara, On the Jury. 

Gill, C, H., Sadler’s Wells, March 27, 1869, Mr. Brandon, J.P., Light in the Dark. 

Gillett, George, Strand, 1849, Call Boy, Reigning Favourite. 

Giovannelli, Edward (Edwards), Cabinet, 1839, Bullfrog, The Rent Day. 

Giovannelli, Alfred, Bower Saloon, Dec. 24, 1861, Clown, Little Red Riding Hood, 

Glyn, Miss Isabella, Olympic, Jan. 26, 1848, Lady Macbeth, Macbeth. 

Glyn, Harrold, Effingham, May, 1866, Lord Tinsel, Hunchback. 

Godrich, Mrs. Adelaide Fauny, Royalty, May 15, 1872, Rosalind, As You Like It. 

Gordon, Walter, Drury Lane, Nov, 10, 1856, Captain Littlepop, Little Toddiekins. 

Gordon, Miss Harriett, Olympic, Aug. 2, 1852, Gertrude, Loan of a Lover. 

Gordon, H., St. James’s, October 4, 1871, Arthur, Lucy of Lammermoor. 

Goodall, Miss Annie, Surrey, Dec. 26, 1865, Margery Daw, Harlequin and King Chess. 

Goodall, Miss Bella, Prince of Wales’s, April 15, 1865, Coralie, A Winning Hazard. 

Gougenheim, Miss Josephine, Lyceum, Oct. 8, 1860, Norah Merion, The Irish Heiress. 

Gourlay, Mi-s Jennie, Standard, September 30, 1871, Fanchonette, Fanchonette. 

Grainger, Miss Jenny, Effingham, March 13, 1867, Blanche, Andre the Miner. 

Granville, Miss, Lyceum, Oct. 23, 1869, Ophelia, Hamlet. 

Gratton, Miss Emma, Lyceum, Oct. 8, 1866, Kitty Spruce, Tweedleton’s Tailcoat. 

Gresham, Miss Sissy, Dec. 26, 1868, Holborn Theatre, Princess Letitia, Turko the Terrible, 

Gresham, William David, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 5, 1863, Paul Lafont, Love’s Sacrifice. 

Grey, Miss Lizzie, Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, Fanny. Rodwell, Sin of a Life. 

Griffiths, Miss Clara (Nichol), New Royalty, April 10, 1856, Mattie, Rob Roy. 

Grisi, Madame Giulia, Her Majesty’s, April 22, 1834, Ninetta, La Gazza Ladra. 

Groves, Charles, Covent Garden, Dec. 26, 1871, Le Beau, The Lost Letter. 

Guarducci, Mdlle., Drury Lane, April 26, 1859, Leonora, La Favorita. 

Guerint, Sebastian Francis, Sadler’s Wells, April 23, 1817, Harlequin in Yellow Dwarf. 

Gwyenette, Harry, New Royalty, June, 1851, Landlord, Lady of Lyons. 

Gwynne, Miss Fanny, Princess’s, Aug. 1, 1864, Lucy Fairweather, Streets of London. 

Hamilton, Miss Eliza, Sadler’s Wells, Dec. 26, 1863, Princess, Prince of the Islands. 

Harbourn, Arthur E., Sadler’s Wells, July 29, 1868, Launcelot Gobbo, Merchant of Venice. : 

Harcourt, Charles, St. James’s, March 30, 1863, Robert Audley, Lady Audley’s Secret. ; 

Hare, John, Prince of Wales’s, Sept, 25, 1865, Short, Naval Engagements. 
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Harfleur, Miss, Haymarket, Dec. 11, 1862, Lady Elizabeth Freelove, Day after the Wedding. 
Harland, Miss Ada, St. James’s, March 8, 1862, Theodore, Friends or Foes. 
Harris, Miss Maria, Princess’s, Aug. 27, 1860, Rose Dufard, The First Night. 
Harris, Miss Nelly, Olympic, Feb. 11, 1867, Selina Summers, 4 Quiet Family. 
Harrison, William, Covent Garden, May 2, 1839, Henrique, Henrique; or, The Love Pilgrim. 
Hart, Fred., Victoria, Sept. 28, 1867, Toby Trotters, Sin of a Life. 
Hartley, Miss Fanny, Haymarket, May 4, 1872, Sarah, The Miller's Daughter. 
Harvey, George, Gaiety, Oct. 11, 1869, Martingale, A Life Chase. 
Hastings, Miss Lillian, Prince of Wales’s, April 15, 1865, Theresa, Burlesque, La Sonnambula. 
Hatton, Miss M. A., Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, Betsy, 4 Phenomenon in a Smockfrock. 
Hauck, Miss Minnie, Covent Garden, Oct. 26, 1868, Amina, La Sonnambula. 
Haydon, Miss Florence, Haymarket, Sept. 13, 1860, Miss Mortimer, Naval Engagements. 
Hazlewood, Henry Colin, Alexandra, 1863, Zamiel, Der Freischiitz. 
Heath, Miss Fanny Emilie, New Royalty, Nov. 27, 1866, Gnatbrain, Black-eyed Susan. 
Heath, Miss, Princess’s, Sept. 18, 1852, Stella, The Prima Donna. 

Hargraves, Miss, Haymarket, April 6, 1871, Constance, Lov: Chase. 

Haynes, Henry 8., Lyceum, December 27, 1858, ASueas, The Siege of Troy. 

Henderson, Miss Ettie, Standard, Feb. 9, 1863, Fanchon, Fanchon the Cricket. 

Henrie, Miss Louie, Gaiety, Dec. 21, 1868, Ferdinando, Robert the Devil (burlesque). 
Heraud, Miss Edith, Olympic, Dec. 16, 1852, Julia, The Hunchback. 

Herbert, Miss Louisa, Strand, September, 1854, Maria Darlington, Roland for an Oliver, 
Herbert, Miss Annie, Gaiety, Oct. 17, 1869, Adelgisa, Linda of Chamouni (burlesque), 
Herbert, Miss Patty, Marylebone, Feb. 29, 1868, Dorcas, Giant's Tomb. 

Heron, Miss Matilda, Lyceum, April 1, 1861, Rosalie Lee, New Year's Eve. 

Hersee, Clive, St. James's, October 4, 1871, Henry Ash'on, Lucy of Lammermoor. 

Hervé, Mons., Lyceum, Jan, 22, 1870, Chilpéric, Chilpéric. 

Heywood, Miss Emma, Drury Lane, April 9, 1860, Lazarillo, Maritana. 

Hickson, Miss Kate, Haymarket, July 22, 1852, Nerissa, Merchant of Venice. 

Hill, Barton, St. James’s, Oct. 16, 1869, Mr. Marlow, She Stoops to Conquer. 

Hill, W. J., Court, January 25, 1871, Nicodemus Nobbs, Turn Him Out. 

Hodson, Mrs. G. (Noel), Princess’s, Dec. 26, 1842, Desert Fairy, Yellow Dwarf. 

Hodson, George, Haymarket, March 15, 1853, O’Callaghan, His Last Legs. 

Hodson, Miss Henrietta, Prince of Wales’s, December 26, 1866, Prometheus, Pandora, 
Holman, William, St. James’s, Jan. 1, 1868, Alfred M‘Haughty, The Needful. 

Holston, Mrs., Her Majesty’s, Nov. 19, 1866, Mrs, O’Brien, Oonagh. 

Holston, William, Lyceum, Sept. 15, 1856, Blocus, Perdita; or, the Royal Milkmaid. 
Holt, Clarance, Victoria, 1842, Timothy, All at Ceventry. 

Holt, Miss Eiise, Victoria, Dec. 26, Cupid, Gizelle and the Phantom Night Dancers. 
Honey, George, Princess’s, Nov., 1848, Pan, Midas. 

Howard, J. B., Drury Lane, Aug. 5. 1869, Tom Burroughs, Formosa, 

Howard, James William, Pavilion, June 10, 1833, Sam, Perfection. 

Howard, Miss Lydia, Princess’s, Feb. 15, 1869, The Dauphin, Marie Antoinette. 
Howard, Miss Maud, Lyceum, March6, 1869, Arabella, Z'wenty Minutes with a Tiger. 
Howe, Mrs, George, Lyceum, Aug. 19, 1858, Widow Melnotte, Lady of Lyons. 

Howe, Henry Hutchinson, Standard, April, 1835, Antonio, Merchant of Venice. 

Howe, Thomas Burdett, Bower Saloon, 1846, Miles Bellerton, Rover’s Bride. 

Hudson, Miss, Victoria, Nov. 20, 1858, Shael, The Wild Irish Girl. 

Hudspeth, Miss, Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, Madeline Champi, Paris and Pleasure. 
Hughes, Miss Mary Frances, Lyceum, Nov. 23, 1853, Emma Thornton, A Bachelor of Arts. 
Hughes, Fred., Royal'y, Augurt 31, 1863, Gus Gobble, Pirates of Putney. 

Irving, Henry, St. James’s, Oct. 12, 1866, Doricourt, The Belle’s Stratagem. 

Irving, Joseph Henry, Haymarket, Aug. 6, 1866, Narcissus Fitzfrizzle, The Dancing Barber. 
Irving, Mrs. Joseph, Olympic, November 19, 1870, Mrs. Quilp, Little Nell. 

Irwin, Miss Kathleen, Charing Cross, June 19, 1869, Patty Sestaaer, Coming of Age. 
Isaacs, Miss Rebecca, City Theatre, Milton-street, March 17, 1835, Fanny, Barn Burners. 
James, William, New Royalty, Aug., 1854, Macduff, Macbeth. 

Jefferson, Joseph, Adelphi, Sept. 4, 1865, Rip, Rip Van Winkle. 

Jerrold, Miss Florence, Surrey, Sept. 5, 1868, Countess de Courcy, Land Rats and Water Rats. 
Johnstone, John, Marylebone, J uly 1858, Clement Marot, Court Fool. 

Johnson, Joseph, City of London, May 20, 1867, Old Mapleton, Poor Susan. 

Jones, Miss Avonia, Drury Lane, Nov. 5, 1861, Medea, Medea. 

Jones, Miss Maria B., Olympic, Sept. 3, 1870, F. Conway, Handsome Is that Handsome Does, 
Jones, Clingan, Britannia, Sept. 30, 1867, Gregory, The Two Gregories. 

Jordan, George Clifford, Princess’s, a 28, 1861, Herbert Waverley, Playing with Fire. 
Josephs, Miss Fanny, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 8, 1860, Celia, As You Like It. 

Joyce, Walter, Sadler’s Wells, May 12, 1863, Alfred Evelyn, Money. 

Julian, William Robert, Queen’s, Aug. 31, 1853, Wormwood, Lottery Ticket. 

Kean, Charles John, F.S.A., F.R.G.5., Drury Lane, Oct. 1, 1827, Young Norval, Douglas, 
Kean, Mrs, Charles (Ellen Tree), Drury Lane, Sept. 23, 1826, Violante, The Wonder. - 
Kelly, Miss A. W., Haymarket, Mar.6, 1861, Md!le. Von Windismark, A Duke in Difficulties, 
Kelly, Miss Fanny, Drury Lane, Oct. 27, 1799, Duke of York, Richard III. 
Kelly, Charles, Suircy, Nov, 30, 1869, Lord Churchmouse, The Great City, 
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Keeley, Robert, Olympic, 1818, Leporello, Giovanni in London. } 
Keeley, Mrs. Robert (Goward), Lyceum, July 2, 1825, Rosina, Rosina. j 
Keeley, Miss Louise, Drury Lane, July 12, 1856, Gertrude, Loan of a Lover. ; 
Keeley, Miss M. (Mrs. A. Smith), Lyceum, Dec. 20, 1845, Bertha, Cricket on the Hearth. 

Kellogg, Mdlle. Clara Louisa, Her Majesty’s, Nov. 2, 1867, Margherita, Faust. 

Kemble, Miss Fanny, Covent Garden, Oct. 5, 1829, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet. i 
Kendal, William Henry, Haymarket, Oct. 31, 1866, Angus Mandeville, Dangerous Friend. j 
Kenward, William, Sadler’s Wells, April 17, 1854, Burgomaster, Ballet, Star of the Rhine, 

King, Miss Bessie, Drury Lane, March 15, 1869, Julie de Mortemer, Richelieu. i 
King, T. C., Haymarket, July 22, 1852, Shylock, Merchant of Venice. 

Lacey, Miss (Mrs, Lovell), Covent Garden, Oct. 10, 1822, Belvidera, Venice Preserved. 

Lacy, Thomas Hailes, Olympic, Easter Monday, 1828, Lenoir, Foundling of the Forest, 

Lacy, Walter, Haymarket, Aug. 21, 1838, Charles Surface, School for Scandal, ; 
Lambert, J. C., Drury Lane, Oct, 7, 1842, Sir Anthony Absolute, The Rivals. j 
Lancaster, Miss L., Haymarket, April 6, 1871, Mary, Z’om Noddy’s Secret. 

Lancia, Madame Florence, Pavilion, Aug. 25, 1860, Norma, Norma, 

Lane, W. E., Marylebone, Sept. 9, 1856, Shelley, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Larkin, Miss S., Prince of Wales’s, Sept. 25, 1865, Mrs. Pontifex, Naval Engagements, 

Lavine, Miss, Marylebone, April 12, 1852, Ariel, The Tempest. 

Lawler, John William, Pavilion, Aug., 1865, Dan, Streets of London, 

Lawlor, Frank, Lyceum, Aug. 29, 1868, Claudius, Hamlet. 

Lawrence, Alberto, Covent Garden, Nov. 3, 1864, Luke, Helvellyn. 

Laws, Mrs. Jane, Adelphi, 1845, Marchioness, Don Cesar de Bazan, 

Le Clercq, Miss Carlotta, Olympic, 1848, Cupid, Bacchus and Ariadne. 

Lee, Nelson, Surrey, Dec. 26, 1827, Harlequin, Harlequin and the Astrologer of Stepney. 

Lee, Miss Ellen, Strand, Sept., 1866, Araminta, Waiting for the Underground, 

Lee, Miss Marie, Holborn, Oct. 5, 1872, Rosa, Slasher and Crasher. 

Leeson, Miss Mary, City of London, Dec. 22, 1866, Zamora, The Honeymoon, 

Leeson, Dan, Astley’s, Dec. 2, 1861, Myles na Coppaleen, Colleen Bawn. 

Leffler, Miss, Covent Garden, Oct. 1, 1860, Ghiva, Lurline. 

Legrand, Mdlle., Sadler’s Wells, April 10, 1871, Ophelia, Haml:t. ; 
Leicester, George Frederick, Pavilion, Sept. 1, 1866, Ruby Dayrell, Mariner’s Compass, j 
Leigh, Mrs. Henry, Gaiety, March 27, 1869, Frau Harftaal, Dreams. 
Leigh, Henry, Victoria, March 27, 1869, Goldfinch Grangier, orsak-n. 
Lenard, Miss Ellen F., Victoria, June 8, 1867, Chaffer, The Jockey’s Motto, ‘‘In to Win.” ” 
Lennox, Miss Adelaide, Olympic, Sept. 1, 1866, Martha Gibbs, A// that Glitters is not Gold, 

Leslie, Henry, Drury Lane, Boot, 1853, Roderigo, Othello. 

Leslie, Miss Marie, Standard, Dec. 18, 1867, Liza, La Sonnambula. 

Le Thiere, Miss R. Guillon, New Royalty, Aug. 8, 1865, Emilia, Othello. 

Levettez, Miss Emily, Sadler’s Wells, Nov. 12, 1867, Duke of York, Richard ITT. ‘ 
Lewis, Miss Eva, Drury Lane, December 26, 1870, Love, Dragon of Wantley. ! 
Lewitzky, Mdlle. Pauline, Drury Tne, May 12, 1870, Isabella, L’Oca del Cairo, 

Lilian, Mdlle., Astley’s, Nov. 8, 1869, Mazeppa, Mazeppa. 

Lind-Goldschmidt, Madame Jenny, Her Majesty’s, May 4, 1847, Alice, Robert le Diable, 

Lindley, Miss Henrietta, Haymarket, March 13, 1861, Mrs. Fitzallen, Simpson and Co. 

Lindsay, Archibald, Queen’s, April 10, 1871, Pierre, /oan of Arc. 

Litton, Miss, Princess’s, March 23, 1868, Ettie Deans, Jeanie Deans. 

Logan, Miss Celia, Lyceum, Sept. 12, 1868, Lady Ann, Richard IIL. 

Long, Miss Mary Jane, Gaiety, August 7, 1871, Sam McCoy, Galatea. 

Loraine, Henry, Drury Lane, Feb. 9, 1863, Don Caesar de Bazan, Don Cesar de Bazan, 

Lotti, Mdlle., Covent Garden, April 2, 1859, Leonora, I/ Trovatore. 

Lovell, Jenny, Lyceum, January 22, 1870, Lencaste, Chilpéric. 

Lowe, W., Holborn, June 8, 1867, Blue George, Antipodes; or, the Ups and Downs of Life, 

Loydall, Henry, Effingham, Aug. 13, 1864, Macbeth, Macbeth. 

Lucette, Miss Catharine, Drury Lane, Feb. 28, 1859, Susan, William and Susan. 

Lucca, Pauline, Covent Garden, July 18, 1863, Valentina, Les Huguenots. 

Lunt, James, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 27, 1853, Banquo, Macbeth, 

Lupino, George, Victoria, Dec. 26, 1846, Harlequin, Birth of the Steam Engine, 

Lynn, Henry, Amphitheatre, Holborn, May 25, 1867, Butler, The Grim Griffin Hotel, 

Maclean, John, Surrey, Sept. 7, 1861, Peter Purcell, Idiot of the Mountain, > 
Macready, William Charles, Covent Garden, Sept. 16, 1816, Orestes, Distressed Mother. 
Madigan, Mdlle., Covent Garden, April 9, 1870, Marcellina, Fidelio. 

Maitland, Miss Lydia, New Royalty, Aug. 29, 1863, Mdlle. de Marton, Court Gallants, 
Manley, Master John, Britannia, June 23, 1870, Willie Carlyle, East Lynne, 

Manning, John, Marylebone, July, 1852, Hector Timid, Dead Shot. 

Marchant, R., Olympic, July 4, 1853, Tubal, Shylock ; or, the Merchant of Venice Preserved. 


Marimon, Mdile. Marie, May 4, 1871, H. M. Opera, Drury Lane, Amina, La S.nnambula, 
Marino, Signor, Covent Garden, July 11, 1867, Paris, Romeo et Giulietia. 

Mario, Signor, Her Majesty’s, June 6, 1839, Gennaro, Lucrezia Borgia. 

Marion, Miss, Adelphi, October 28, 1872, Dr. O*Toole, The Irish Tutor. 

Markby, R., Court, October, 28, 1871, Denis Grant, On Guard. » 
Markham, Miss Pauline, New Queen’s, Nov. 7, 1867, Rose Dufard, The First Night, 





_Morgan, Miss Laura, Globe, Jan. 23, 1869, Mrs, Barnaby Bibbs, A United Happy Family. 
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Marriott, Miss, Drury Lane, Jan., 1855, Bianca, Fazio. 

Marston, Henry, Drury Lane, Oct. 31, 1839, Benedick, Much Ado about Nothing. 
Massey, Miss Rose, Haymarket, July 1, 1867, Mary Meredith, Our American Cousin, 
Mathews, Charles, Olympic, Dec. 7, 1835, George Rattleton, The Humphacked Lover, 
Mathews, Mrs. Charles, Haymarket, Oct. 11, 1858, Lady Gay Spanker, London Assurance, 
Matthews, Miss J., Covent Garden, Nov. 18, 1867, Duchess, Grand Duchess of Gerolstein, 
Matthews, Frank, English Opera House (Lyceum), July 1, 1829, Waldeck, Zhe Bottle Imp. 
Matthews, Mrs. Frank (Apjohn), Adelphi, Nov. 9, 1829, Kitty Sligo, Billy Taylor. 
Matthews, Tom, Sadler's Wells. Dec. 26, 1829, Clown, Hag of the Forest Raven, 
Maybrick, Mr., St. James’s, October, 1871, Count Arnheim, Bohemian Girl. 

McDonnell, Miss Ellen, St. James’s, May 5, 1866, Harriet, Rear Admiral. 

McIntyre, William, Surrey, Nov. 16, 1861, Paul, Idiot of the Mountain. 

Meadows, Drinkwater, Covent Garden, Sept. 28, 1821, Scrub, Beauws Stratagem. 

Mellon, Henry, Drury Lane, 1841, The Duke, Merchant of Venice. 

Mellor, Miss Rachel, Adelphi, July 29, 1867, Lady Plato, A Rough Diamond. 

Melville, George, Princess’s, Oct. 26, 1859, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Menken, Miss Ada, Astley’s, Oct. 3d, 1864, Mazeppa, Mazeppa. 

Mervyn, Miss Alice, Alfred, Dec. 26, 1868, Oberon, Dick Whittington. 

Monbelli, Madame, Drury Lane, April 19, 1870, Rosina, Z/ Barbiére di Sivivlia. 
Montague, Alfred, Queen’s, 1859, Malcolm, Macbeth. 

Montague, H. J., Astley’s, Jan. 26, 1863, Junior Counsel for Defence, Trial of Effie Deans, 
Montague, Miss, Princess’s, Jan. 14, 1867, Alida, Streets of London, ; 
Montgomery, Walter, Princess’s, June 20, 1863, Othello, Othello. 

Montgomery, Albert, Grecian, 1860, Hon. Augustus Adolphus, E-rtremes. 

Montgomery, Heury William, Surrey, Sept. 4, 1864, Paddy Murphy, The Happy Man. 
Montgomery, Miss Malibran Maria, Lyceum, Sept. 16, 1867, Flora, Mistress of the Mill. 
Moodie, Mdlle. Louie, Alfred, Feb. 26, 1870, Camille, Camille. 

Moore, Miss Louisa Sotimer, Olympic, Nov. 2, 1864, Muriel, The Hidden Hand. 

Moore, Miss Nelly, St. James’s, October 29, 1859, Winifred, Cupid’s Ladder, 

Moore, John, Covent Garden, Jan. 13, 1840, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Mora, Mdlle. Marina, Covent Garden, April 30, 1867, Fenella, Masaniello, 

Mordaunt, Miss Plessy, Olympic, April 16, 1870, Gilberte, Frou Frou. 

Mordaunt, John, The Cabinet (King’s Cross), 1840, Fitzjames, Lady of the Lake, 
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Morris, Mr., Gaiety, August 22, 1870, Peter Spyk, Peter Spyk. 
Morris, Joseph, Marylebone, Aug. 30, 1847, Mariner, The Winter’s Tale, 
Mortimer, Charles, Sadler’s Wells, Oct., 1853, Louis XIIT., Richelieu, 
Mowbray, Thomas, St. James’s, April 4, 1848, Evelyn, Money. 
Murray, Leigh, Princess’s, April 19, 1845, Sir Thomas Cliffurd, The Hunchback. 
Murray, Gaston, Lyceum, March 2, 1855, Tom Saville, Used Up. 
Murray, Dominick, Astley’s, March 28, 1853, Jerry Gooseberry, Amakosa, 
Murray, Mrs. (Brinsley), Effingham, 1857, Edgworth Bess, Jack Sheppard. 
Murray, Gratton, Sadler’s Wells, Oct. 8, 1865, Horatio, Hamlet, 
Murray, John, Surrey, Oct. 16, 1869, Mr. S. Swanhopper, Who's Who? or, All in a Fog. 
Nanton, Lewis, Marylebone, Sept. 21, 1867, Othello, Othello. 
Naylor, Henry, Drury Lane, Dec. 26, 1847, The Henchman, , Harlequin King Gold. 
Neilson, Miss L. A., New Royalty, July, 1865, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet 
Nelson, Alfred, Haymarket, July 29, 1865, Horatio, Hamlet. 
Nelson, Miss Carry, St. James’s, May, 1862, Prince Amabel, Prince Amabel. 
Nelson, Miss Sarah, St. James’s, May, 1862, Princess Violet, Prince Amabel. 
Nertann, Henri, St. James’s, January 16, 1871, Colonel de Rochvannes, War. 
Neville, Henry Garside, Lyceum, Oct. 8, 1860, Percy Ardent, The Irish Heiress. 
Neville, Miss, Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, Julie, Paris and Pleasure. 
Neville, G. F., Drury Lane, Nov. 2, 1863, John Dobbs, John Dobbs. 
Neville, Charles, Globe, Oc‘ober 7, 1871, Ernest, Partners for Life. 
Newham, William Hill, Effingham, 1834, Shylock, Merchant of Venice. 
Newham, Mrs. W. H., Albert Saloon, May, 1848, Mrs. Baladin, Surgeon of Paris. 
Nilsson, Mdlle. Christine, Her Majesty’s, June 8, 1867, Violetta Valery, La Traviata. 
Nordblom, Mr., St. James’s, October 1, 1871, Thaddeus, Bohemian Girl. 
Norman, Richard, Surrey, Sept., 1854, Antonio, The Wife. 
Norman, Miss Ethel, Holborn, April 13, 1868, Miss Wharton, The Post Boy. 
Norton, Edward, Gaiety, Dec. 21, 1868, Watson, On the Cards. 
Norton, William Henry, Princess’s, Nov. 22, 1847, Van Aswyn, Philip Van Artevelde. 
Novello, Madame Clara, Drury Lane, April 1, 1843, Sappho, Opera ol denshe, 
O’ Berne, Miss Marie, Olympic, May 1, 1871, Eliza Ardenton, The Dumb Belle. 
Olma, Mdlle., Covent Garden, April 16, 1870, Papagena, Il Flauto Magico. 
O'Sullivan, J., Sadler’s Wells, July 31, 1869, Con O’Carolan, Ireland Fifty Years Ago. 
Owen, G. D., Marylebone, Oct. 24, 1859, Tom Turnip, Catching an Heiress. 7 
Owen, George, Sadler’s Wells, April 1, 1872, Steve Hargreaves, Aurora Floyd. 
Palmer, Miss (Mrs. Russell), Queen’s, 1856, Julia, Sister and I. 
Palmer, Miss Millicent, Strand, Nov. 7, 1864, Pauline, Delicate Ground. 
Pandolfini, Signor, Her Majesty’s, June 15, 1867, Mephistopheles, Faust. 
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Parry, Sefton, Strand, 1856, M. Jacques, Monsieur Jacques. i 


Parry, John, St. James’s, Sept. 29, 1836, The Prince, Te Sham Prince. 

Parry, John, Victoria, 1825, Pizarro, Pizarro. 

Parselle, John, Lyceum, Oct. 18, 1847, Chevalier de Bellerue, The Pride of the Market. 

Paterson, Miss Marie, Surrey, Dec. 26, 1869, Princess Eglantine, St. George and the Dragon. 

Patti, Adelina, Covent Garden, May 14, 1861, Amina, La Sonnambula. 

Paul, Howard, Adelphi, April 2, 1858, in an entertainment called Patchwork, 

Paul, Mrs. Howard (Isabelle Featherstone), Strand, 1853, Capt. Macheath, Beggars’ Opera. 

Paulo, James, Queen’s, 1834, Clown, Harlequin Merman; or, the Mysteries of the Deep. , 
Paumier, M. Noble, Drury Lane, May 17, 1836, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Peel, George, Lyceum, Aug. 7, 1858, Mr. Potter, Still Waters Run Deep. 

Pennington, William Henry, Royalty, Oct. 1862, Othello, Othello. 

Percival, Miss, St. James’s, Dec. 26, 1863, Susan, Hen and Chickens. 

Perfitt, Samuel, Sadler’s Wells, 1855, Camillo, The Winter's Tale. 

Pereira, Miss Louise (Mrs. J. H. Slater), Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 13, 1866, Sally, Pyramus, | 
Perren, George, Surrey, May 28, 1855, Faust, Mephistopheles. ‘ 
Perrini, Edward, Gaiety, Nov. 2, 1869, Sulpizio, Linda of Chamouni, ; 
Petit, M., Covent Garden, April 7, 1853, Ballet. 

Peveril, Charles Henry, Olympic, May 1, 1871, Captain Frank Vivian, Th: Dumb Belle. 

Phelps, Samuel, Haymarket, Aug. 28, 1837, Shylock, Merchant of Venice. 

Phelps, Edmund, Sadler’s Wells, Nov. 21, 1860, Ulric, Werner. 

Phillips, Miss, Haymarket, April 6, 1871, Gabrielle, Tom Noddy’s Secret, 

Pitt, Joseph, Britannia, Oct. 5, 1863, Kalu, Ida Lee. 

Pitt, Cecil, City of London, Oct. 16, 1840, Sergeant Drill, The Pilot. 

Pitt, Miss Emily Lavinia, Adelphi, Oct. 1, 1866, Orestes, burlesque opera of Helen. 

Pitt, Miss Lottie, Surrey, Feb. 21, 1870, Una, St. George and the Dragon. 

Poole, Miss E. (at 5 years of age), Olympic, Dec. 26, 1826, Oyster Girl, Red Riding Hood. ‘ 
Powell, Miss Rebecca, Haymarket, Dec. 26, 1866, Rose, A Mere Child. ' 
Powell, Henry, Pavilion, Aug. 29, 1863, St. Pierre, Three Black Seals. 

Powell, Mrs. Henry, Pavilion, Aug. 29, 1863, Sally Smart, Clockmaker’s Hat. 


Power, Henry Robert, Garrick, Sept. 6, 1840, Corporal Ramrod, Nautical Tom and Jerry. ; 
Power, Miss Nelly, Covent Garden, December 26, 1868, The Elf, Robinson Crusoe. f 
Powrie, Thomas, Drury Lane, March 23, 1867, Rob Roy, Rob Roy. I 

Poynter, Mr., Sadler’s Wells, April 17, 1854, Sir Arthur Falconer, The Times. 

Poynter, Mrs., Haymarket, March 28, 1853, Mrs. Malaprop, The Rivals. ° 
Price, Edward, Surrey, Oct. 4, 1862, Louis XIII., The Medal of Bronze. 

Pritchard, Miss Johanna, Alfred, September 4, 1871, Evangeline, Auramania. f 


Provost, Miss Mary, Princess’s, July 9, 1861, Rosalind, As You Like It. 

Purvis, Miss Lizzie, City of London, Oct. 7, 1861, Carry Cadby, Shadows of a Life. 

Quin, Miss Auna M., Haymarket, July 29, 1857, six characters in The Actress of All Work. 
Rae, James Bernard, Gaiety, Dec. 21, 1868, Richard IIL., Robert the Devil (burlesque). 
Rainforth, Miss, St. James’s, Oct. 27, 1836, Mandane, Artaxerves. 

Ransford, Edwin, Covent Garden, May 27, 1829, Don Cesar, The Castle of Andalusia, 
Ray, John William, Strand, May 20, 1839, Ralph Nickleby, Nicholas Nickleby. 
Raymond, John T., Haymarket, July 1, 1867, Asa 'Trenchard, Our American Cousin. 
Raymond, Miss Lizzie, Haymarket, Sept. 2, 1865, Apollo, Trion. 

Rayne, Lin, Lyceum, Oct. 3, 1868, Faulkner, The Rightful Heir. 

Rayner, Alfred, City of London, Oct. 3, 1853, Giles, St. James and St. Giles. 

Reed, Mrs. G. (P. Horton), Covent Garden, Dec. 26, 1830, Mealey Moth, Harl. Pat and Bat. 
Reeve, Wybert, Lyceum, Oct. 11, 1869, John Mildmay, Still Waters Run Deep. 
Reeves, Sims, Drury Lane, Dec. 6, 1847, Edgardo, Lucia di Lammermoor, 

Reeves, Jerrold, Olympic, Sept. 3, 1866, Rosencrantz, Hamlet. 

Reinhardt, Miss Mattie, Queen’s, March 27, 1869, Pauline, Lady of Lyons. 

Rey-Bella, Madame, Covent Garden, June 27, 1868, Valentina, Les Huguenots, 
Reynolds, Joseph, Britannia, Oct. 6, 1851, Alphonse, Man of the Red Mansion. 
Reynolds, Miss Lottie, Britannia, Sept. 30, 1867, Fanchette, The Two Gregories, 

Rhodes, Miss M., Queen’s, September 9, 1871, Countess Blanka, Hinko. , 

Rice, Charles, Britannia, April 29, 1851, Narcissus Fitzfrizzle, Dancing Barber. 
Richardson, William Thomas, Astley’s, Oct. 27, 1866, Wrayburn, The Golden Dustman. . 
Richardson, Miss Annie, Astley’s, March 18, 1867, Cynthia, Flowers of the Forest. 
Righion, Edward, Court, January 25, 1871, Joe Bangle, Randall’s Thumb. 

Rignold, Miss Jane, Holborn, Sept. 5, 1868, Lady Ethel Linden, Blow for Blow. 
Rignold, William, Princess’s, Feb. 15, 1869, Count de Fersen, Marie ‘Antoinette, 
Risley, Professor, and Sons, Strand, June 26, 1843, Drawing Room Performances. 

Ritta, Miss Emma, Holborn, April 13, 1868, Princess Daisy, The White Fawn. 

Ritter, Miss Louise, New Royalty, Dec. 15, 1862, Julia, The Hunchback. 

Roberts, Walter, Astley’s, July 31, 1860, Mazeppa, Mazeppa. 

Robertson, Miss Margaret Shafto, Haymarket, Toe 29, 1865, Ophelia, Hamlet. 
Robertson, Shafto, Globe, Oct. 8, 1870, Augustus Fitzfaddle, Board and Residence. 
Robins, oe Lyceum, May, 1858, Simmons, Spitalfields Weaver. 

Robson, Frederick, St. James's, April 17, 1865, Ulysses, Ulysses ; or, The Iron-clad Warrior, 


Robson, M., Olympic, Oct, 14, 1867, Bufiles, The Two Puddifoots, ) 
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Roden, Miss Constance, Adelphi, April 5, 1858, Zetulba, The Caliph of Bagdad. 
Rodgers, Mrs., Sadler’s Wells, Feb. 1, 1862, Juliet, Romeo and Juliet (as Kate Percy 
appeared at Strand, 1855). 

Rogers, Felix, New Royalty, Aug. 31, 1863, Timkins Simcox, The Pirates of Putney. 
Rogers, William, City of London, 1844, Sir Oliver Surface, Schoo! for Scandal. 

Rolfe, Fourness, Olympic, April 4, 1853, Captain Macheath, The Beggars’ Opera. 
Romer, Robert, Lyceum, Oct. 9, 1834, The Mayor, Widow Queen. 

Romer, Miss Emma (Mrs. Almond), Covent Garden, Oct. 16, 1830, Clara, Duenna. 
Roselle, Percy, Standard, July 21, 1860, Old and Young, The Four Mowbrays. 

Ross, Miss Adelaide, Britannia, July 5, 1869, Hagar, Hagar the Outcast Jewess. 

tousby, Wybert, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 27, 1853, Malcolm, Macheth. 

Rousby, Mrs. Clara Marion Jessy, Queen’s, Dec. 19, 1869, Fiordelisa, The Fool's Rerveng’. 
Rouse, John, Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, John Buttercup, A Phenomenon in a Smock frock. 
Rowe, G. F., Olympic, Oct. 9, 1869, Mr. Micawber, Litt/e Emly. 

Royston, John, Surrey, July 14, 1868, Jerry Owinous, The Thumping Legacy. 

Rushton, Miss Lucy, Haymarket, Sept. 29, 1862, Florence Trenchard, Our Aimerican Cousin. 
Russell, Miss Lizzie, Olympic, July 2, 1870, Undine, Undine. 

Russell, John, Queen’s, 1855, Rashleigh Osbaldiston, Rob Roy. 

Russell, John, Haymarket, 1854, Jobn Long, Irish Lion. 

Ryan, Miss Kathleen, Haymarket, Feb. 7, 1870, Charlotte, How to Die for Love. 

Ryder, John, Drury Lane, Oct. 1, 1842, Duke, As You Like It. 

Sandeman, Mr., St. James’s, October 14, 1871, Ferrando, J/ Trovatore. 

Sanders, Miss Mary, City of London, Sept. 15, 1863, Edwin Gage, Ben the Boatswain, 
Sandford, Miss Edith, Surrey, May 17, 1869, Firefly, Firefly. 

Sanger, Alfred, Queen’s, 1836, Tom Chaff, Jy Sister Kate. 

Sanger, Miss Rachel, Olympic, Sept. 20, 1852, Little Harry, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Santley, Charles, Covent Garden, Oct. 3, 1859, Hoel, Dinorah. 

Santley, Miss Kate, Queen’s, Nov. 4, 1868, Peter, The Stranger—Stranger than Ever. 
Saunders, Miss Charlotte, Marylebone, September, 1848, Mopsa, Winter’s Tale. 
Saville, Miss Kate, Princess’s, Sept. 24, 1859, Miss Wyley, Ivy Hall. 

Schneider, Mdlle., St. James’s, June 22, 1868, Duchesse, La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein, 
Scott, Miss Emily, Covent Garden, Dec. 26, 1859, Huon, Pantomime Puss in Boots. 
Seagrave, Miss Matilda, Marylebone, May 24, 1850, Blanche of Castile, King John. 
Seaman, Miss Julia, Victoria, 1844, The Child, Maurice the Woodeutter. 

Seaman, Miss Therese Alice, Astley’s, April 9, 1860, Marie, History of a Flag. 
Seaman, Miss, Surrey, April 25, 1859, Unah, Oceola, 7 

Searle, Walter, Sadler’s Wells, April 20, 1867, Widow Twankay, Burlesque of Aladdin, 
Sedgwick, Miss Amy, Haymarket, Oct. 5, 1857, Pauline, Lady of Lyons. 

Sessi, Mdlle. Mathilde, Covent Garden, March 29, 1870, Lucia, Lucia di Lammermoor, 


¥ 
Seyton, Charles, Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 12, 1856, Saunders Wylie, Rob Roy, 
Shaw, Mrs. Alfred, Covent Garden, Oct. 1, 1842, Arsace, Semiramide, i 


Shelley, Walter, Soho, Dec. 6, 1852, Richelieu, Richelieu. i 

Shepherd, Richard, Haymarket, Aug. 10, 1835, M‘Stuart, Rob Roy. 

Sheridan, Miss Amy, St. James’s, 1861, Blanche, Game of Romps. 

Sheridan, Brinsley, Charing Cross, Dec. 11, 1869, Fatima, Abon Hassan, 

Sheridan, Richard P., Sadler’s Wells, April, 1863, Francois, Richelieu, 

Sherrington, Madame Lemmens, Her Majesty’s, Oct. 11, 1860, Marian, Robin Hood. 

Shirley; Miss B., Drury Lane, Nov. 2, 1867, Duchess, Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady. 

Siddons, Mrs. Scott, Haymarket, April 8, 1867, Rosalind, As You Like It. 

Sidney, H. C., Lyceum, Oct. 23, 1869, Frank Fathom, Kiss in the Dark. 

Simms, Miss Henrietta, Adelphi, Jan. 17, 1859, Elmire, Turtuffe. 

Simpson, Mrs, J. W. (Isabel Heath), Queen's, 1840, Little Nell, Master Humphrey's Clock. 

Simpson, Henry, Effingham, Jan. 10, 1863, Juan, The Hunter of the Alps. 

Simpson, Miss Maria, Drury Lane, Dec. 27, 1858, Fairy Queen, Robin Hood, 

Sinclair, Henry, Drury Lane, April 13, 1858, Cassio, Othello, 

Slater, J. H., Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 13, 1866, Othello, Othello, 

Sloman, Charles, Olympic, 1821, Pompey, The Irish Widow. ‘ 

Smith, Mark, St. James’s, Oct. 16, 1869, Mr. Hardcastle, She Stoops to Conquer. 

Smith, Morgan, Olympic, Aug. 25, 1866, Othello, Othello. 

Smith, C. J., Covent Garden, Dec, 26, 1835, Guy Fawkes, Guy Fawkes. 

Sothern, Edward A., Haymarket, Nov. 11, 1861, Lord Dundreary, Our American Cousin. 

Sothern, Lytton, Drury Lane, July 24, 1872, Lieutenant Vernon, Our American Cousin. 

Spencer, George, St. James’s, Oct. 1, 1859, Martin, Widow’s Wedding. 

St. Henry, Mrs. Lina, Strand, Aug. 4, 1861, Lady Teazle, Schoo! for Scandal, 

Stafford, Miss Maude, Alexandra, Dec, 26, 1866, Selim, Prince Pippo. 

Stammers, Mrs., St. James’s, Nov. 30, 1853, Pauline, Lady of Lyons. 

Standing, Frank, Marylebone, June 10, 1867, Mat o’ the Mint, Beggars’ Opera, 

Stanley, Charles Hodson, Astley’s, May 1, 1865, Horatio, Hamlet. 

Stanley, Miss Emma, Lyceum, Aug. 1, 1842, Catherine, The Exile. 

Stanley, Miss Maud, Gallery of Illustration, March 7, 1868, Dowager, Countess of Tressilian. 

Stavart, Royalty, Aug. 10, 1869, Valentine Ponter, Seagulls, 

Stephens, Mrs. Jane, Olympic, Feb, 8, 1840, gone Mr, and Mrs, Grubb. 
D « 
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Stephens, William Henry, St. James's, Feb. 20, 1862, The Marquis, Self-Made. 
Stephenson, Charles Henry, Drury Lane, Oct. 2, 1852, Governor of the Bastille, Richelieu, 
Steyne, Charles, Britannia, Oct. 31, 1859, Wormwood, The Lottery Ticket. 

Steyne, Mrs. Charles (A. Vining), Britannia, Oct. 31, 1859, Susan, The Lottery Ticket. 
Stirling, Mrs. (Fanny Clifton), Coburg, 1833, Amelia, Wilderheim. 

Stirling, Miss Fanny, Haymarket, July 25th, 1860, Miranda, The Enchanted Isle. 

Stoker, Mrs. (Eliza Pitt), Adelphi, 1820, Sophia, Capers at Canterbury. 

Stoker, Miss Teresa, Adelphi, 1850, Little Cook, Devil’s Violin, 

Stoyle, James D., Strand, Sept. 28, 1864, Dick Duggs, Milky White, ' 
Stoyle, James D., Drury Lane, 1854, Peter, The Stranger. 

Stuart, Thomas, Haymarket, Dec. 29, 1841, Iago, Othello. 

Stuart, William, Gaiety, Dec. 21, 1868, Arnold de Bry, On the Cards, 

Stuart, Miss, Lyeeum, Nov. 28, 1859, Lisette, Paris and Pleasure. 

Sullivan, Barry, Haymarket, Feb. 7, 1852, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Swanborough, Miss Ada, Strand, Nov. 14, 1861, Christian of Denmark, Is it the King? 
Sweetman, Robert, Surrey, Dec. 27, 1869, as The Dragon, St. George and the Dragon. 
Swinbourne, T., Drury Lane, Sept. 15, 1862, Captain Randal Macgregor, Relief of Lucknow, 
Sydney, G. F., Prince of Wales’s, Feb. 15, 1868, Hauptmann Stockstadt, Play. 

Talbot, Henry, Drury Lane, Oct. 13, 1866, Macbeth, Macbeth. 

Tamberlik, Signor, Covent Garden, April 2, 1850, Masaniello, Masaniel/o. 

Tapping, Alfred, Surrey, Sept. 17, 1855, Sir Richard Vernon, Henry the Fourth. 

Taylor, James Goulde, Olympic, Nov. 2, 1864, Timothy Topknot, My Wife's Bonnet. 
Taylor, Miss Ada, New Royalty, Sept. 8, 1866, Rhoderick Pha, The Lady of the Lake. 
‘Tavares, Morton, Sadler’s Wells, November 23, 1869, Richelieu, Richelieu, 

Teesdale, Henry R., Gaiety, Dec. 21, 1868, Guy Chilstone, On the Cards. 

Tempest, Talma, Gaiety, Nov. 14, 1870, Delorme, The Happy Village. 

Temple, George R., Charing Cross, June 19, 1869, Simon, Coming of Age. 

Temple, Miss Annie, Royalty, July 21, 1870, Fanny Hardup, Poppleton’s Predicaments. 
Ternan, Miss Ellen, Haymarket, April 13, 1857, Hippomenes, Atalanta. 

Terriss, Walter, Prince of Wales’s, Sept. 21, 1868, Lord Clondwrays, Society, 

Terry, Miss Florence, Adelphi, June 15, 1870, Louison, The Robust Invalid. 

Terry, Miss Kate, Princess’s, 1851, Robin, Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Terry, Ellen Alice (Mrs. Watts), Princess’s, 1856, Mamilius, Winter’s Tale. 

Terry, Edward, Surrey, Sept. 14, 1867, Finnikin Fussleton, A Cure for the Fidgets. 
Thomas, Frederick, Marylebone, April 25, 1859, Selim, Zembuca, the Tyrant of Persia. 
Thomson, Miss Augusta, Drury Lane, April 8, 1865, Sabrina, Comus. 

Thompson, Miss L., Haymkt., Dec. 26, 1853, Little Silverhair, Harlequin & the Three Bears, 
Thorn, Miss Louisa, Strand, May 25, 1863, Lady Glenmorris, The School for Coquettes. 
Thorne, Miss Clara, New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, Nan, Good for Nothing. 

Titiens, Malle. Teresa, Her Majesty's, April 13, 1858, Valentine, Les Huguenots. 

Toole, J. L., Haymarket, July 22, 1852, Simmons, The Spitalfields Weaver. 

Trafford, Charles, Surrey, Jan. 23, 1860, Monsieur Gaston, The Changed Heart. 
Tremaine, Miss Annie, (raiety, Dec. 21, 1868, Prince of Granada, Robert the Devil (burlesque). 
Turner, Henry Jameson, Lyceum, 1844, Francis, Henry the Fourth. 

Turtle, Miss Emily Mary E., Adelphi, Dec. 18, 1844, Lillian Ferns, the Child, The Chimes. 
Vaughan, Henry, Olympic, Dec. 23, 1868, Paul Chesterton, /f Thad a Thousand a Year, 
Vaughan, Miss Alice, Gallery of Illustration, May 31, 1867, Marco, Marble Heart. 

Vere, Charles, Haymarket, July 11, 1870, Glavis, Lady of Lyons. 

Vernon, W. H., New Globe, Nov. 28, 1868, Cyril Cuthbert, Cyril’s Success, 

Vernon, Walter, Alfred, Dec. 24, 1868, Zacollums, Dick Whittington. 

Vezin, Mrs. Hermann (Mrs. C. Young), Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 15, 1857, Julia, Hunchback. 
Vezin, Hermann, Princess’s, Easter Monday, 1852, Pembroke, King John. 

Victor, Miss Mary A. (Newcombe), Drury Lane, Oct. 25, 1842, Prince Arthur, King John. 
Victor, Miss Emma, Grecian, Jan. 7, 1866, Pert, London Assurance. 

Villiers, Frederick, Lyceum, Nov. 28, 1859, George Kerven, Paris and Pleasure. 

Villiers, Edwin, Haymarket, Oct. 24, 1853, Markworth, A Cure for Love. 

Vincent, Henry, Olympic, April 25, 1866, Freeman, High Life Below Stairs. 

Vining, Frederick, Covent Garden, Sept.17, 1813, Frederick, Poor Gentleman, 

Vining, George, Marylebone, Aug. 30, 1847, Florizel, The Winter’s Tale. 

Vining, James, Covent Garden, Oct. 3, 1828, Tybalt, Romeo and Juliet. 

Vizzani, Signor, Covent Garden, June 6, 1870, Manrico, Jt Trovatore. 

Vokes Family, Lyceum, Dec. 26, 1868, Humpty Dumpty. 

Vollaire, John, Surrey, Oct. 3, 1854, Flashenhaussen, Avalanche. 

Volpini, Madame, Drury Lane, May 16, 1870, Lady Enrichetta, Martha. 

Wallace, John Duncan, Greenwich, July 18, 1864, Kyrle Daly, Colleen Bawn. 

Wallace, Fitzroy, Astley’s, Mar. 28, 1864, Sir George Clifton, Rosalie; or, The Chain of Crime, 
Wallack, Henry, Drury Lane, Oct. 26, 1829, Julius Cesar, Julius Cesar. 

Waller, Mrs. Emma, Drury Lane, Sept. 15, 1856, Pauline, The Lady of Lyons. 

Wallis, Elien, Queen’s, Sept. 28, 1872, Marguerite de Montcalm, Montcalm. 

Walreck, Miss, Haymarket, June 2, 1871, Ophelia, Hamlet. 

Walters, Miss Nelly, Strand, 1865, Servant, The Fly in the Web. 

Walton, Miss Emma, Drury Lane, Feb., 1854, Countess Winstersen, Stranger, 
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Warlow, John, City of London, Oct. 7, 1861, Curley Badger, Shadows of a Life. 

Warner, Charles, Princess’s, April 25, 1864, Benvolio, Romeo and Juliet. 

Warner, H. Neil, Marylebone, March 6, 1865, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Warner, J. L., Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 29, 1866, Hamlet, Hamlet. 

Warren, James, Strand, August, 1840, Wormwood, The Lottery Ticket. 

Watts, Frederick James, Marylebone, Feb. 11, 1865, Mr. Lynx, Old Toll House. 

Webb, Miss Ada, Olympic, Aug. 14, 1867, Fanchon, The Grasshopper. 

Webb, Miss Emma, Olympic, Aug. 14, 1867, La Mere Fadet, The Grasshopper. 

Webb, Keet, Queen's, July 24, 1868, Kiteley, The Lancashire Lass. 

Webster, Miss E., Surrey, Dec. 26, 1856, Fairy of the Sun, Harlequin and the Summer Queen, 

Webster, Benjamin, Coburg, May 11, 1818, a Smuggler, Trial by Battle. 

Weekes, Miss Eliza, Haymarket, Sept. 27, 1858, Madame Galochard, King’s Gardener. 

West, Charles, Royalty, Jan. 1854, Peter Spyke, Loan of a Lover. 

West, Mrs, W. (Sarah Cooke), Covent Garden, Sept. 28, 1812, Desdemona, O¢hello. 

Westbury, Miss Jessie, Haymarket, April 9, 1868, Annette, Noenio ; or, The Foster Sisters. 

Westland, Henry, Alexandra, May 20, 1865, Augustus Tomkins, Worryburry’s Whims. 

Weston, Miss Harriet, Astley’s, March 20, 1863, Kitty Clover, Mr. and Mrs. White. 

Whitby, Augustus, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 9, 1869, Citizen Sangfroid, Delicate Ground. 

White, James Henry, Strand, April 1, 1850, Burchell, Vicar of Wakefield. 

White, Mrs. B. (C. Connor), Haymarket, Jan. 27, 1842, Fanny Belyrave, Marriage. 

White, John W., Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 28, 1867, Duke of Buckingham, King’s Musketeers, 

White, Miss Jenny, Strand, June’8, 1863, Aladdin, Burlesque of Aladdin, 

Wigan, Alfred, Covent Garden, Nov. 4, 1839, Sir Otto of Steinberg, Love (appeared at 
the St. James’s Theatre the previous season, under the name of Sydney). 

Wigan, Horace, Olympic, May 1, 1854, Paddy Murphy, The Happy Man. 

Williams, Barney, Adelphi, June 30, 1856, Tim Moore, The Irish Lion. 

Williams, Mrs. Barney, Adelphi, June 30, 1856, Yankee Gal, The Customs of the Country. 

Willis, Miss, Strand, Oct. 2, 1868, Alice, Marriage at any Price. 

Willmore, Miss Jenny, New Royalty, Aug. 31, 1863, Tom Tittlebat, The Pirates of Putney. 

Willmore, Miss Lizzie, Drury Lane, Dec. 26, 1863, Sindbad, Sindbad the Sailor. 

Willmott, Lewis, Holborn, Oct. 6, 1867, Lawyer Quail, Flying Seud. 

Wilmot, Charles, Queen’s, March 29, 1869, Sam Slocleaf, Sarah’s Young Man. 

Wilton, Miss Marie, Lyceum, Sept. 15, 1856, Henri, Belphegor. 

Wingtield, Miss Agnes, Holborn, April 18, 1870, Polly Scott, Behind the Curtain. 

Woolgar, Miss (Mrs, Alfred Mellon), Adelphi, Sept., 1843, Cleopatra, Antony and Cleopatra. 

Wood, Miss A., Surrey, Nov. 28, 1859, Susan, Returned from India. 

Wood, Mrs. John, Princess’s, Nov. 12, 1866, Miss Miggs, Barnahy Rudge. 

Wood, A., Adelphi, September 14, 1863, Tom Twigg, Catching a Heiress. 

Woodin, W. 8., Marionette, Oct. 23, 1852, Soirée Comique, Carpet-bay and Sketch-book. 

Wright, Miss Medora, Victoria, Dec. 23, 1865, Cricket, Harlequin Old Alsop 

Wright, Miss Fanny, Haymarket, Dec. 26, 1854, The Fairy Pastorella, Little Bo-Peep. 

Wright, William Brittain, Surrey, October 1, 1855, Jean (a French Soldier), Flower Girl. 

Wyndham, C., New Royalty, May 21, 1866, Sir Arthur Lascelles, A// that Glitters is not Gold, 

Young, Miss Margaret, Adelphi, May 28, 1870, Grace Carden, Put Yourself in His Place, 

Young, Arthur, Grecian, Dec. 14, 1859, Shylock, The Merchant of Venice. 

Young, A. W., St. James’s, Oct. 16, 1869, Diggory, She Stoops to Conquer. 

Young, Henry, Bower Saloon, July, 1840, Charlet, Death Token. 

Young, J. F., City of London, Oct. 7, 1861, Richard Lake, Shadows of a Life. 

Younge, a es George, Sadler’s Wells, Aug. 29, 1849, the First Gravedigger, Hamlet. 


Sires oF THE ToncuE.—The oft-told tale of the actor who, in Richard IIT., instead of 
adhering to the text, and repulsing the intrusive Gloster with, * My lord, stand back, and 
let the coffin pass,” addressed him in cockney dialect, “ My lord, stand back, and let the 
pass’un cough,” is not a solitary instance of the perversion of sense and inversion of language 
sometimes heard upon the stage. We were present at the first representation of a lively inter- 
lude, in which Farren personated a sort of English Dominie Sampson, grafted upon Doctor 
Syntax; and the mysterious discovery of an infant constituted the mainspring of the plot. 

he unseen baby was much talked about. Blanchard, who played an irritable old man, in 
the course of the piece called for a lantern, having resolved to search the grounds, despite a 
heavy storm, rendered audible to the audience by the mechanism employed behind the scenes 
to imitate rain and wind. ‘The servant, who was supposed to be in the confidence of the 
yarents, endeavoured to throw an obstacle in the way of the old man’s determination, and should 
oe said, “ Going out, sir? Why, ’tis pouring with rain!” instead of which he substituted, to 
the great amusement of the audience, who appeared deeply interested in the fate of the innocent 
child, “‘ Going out, sir? Why, ’tis roaring with pain!” We have also heard a provincial Shylock 
gravely ask, “Shall I lay surgery upon my pole?” though perjury upon his soul was the 
correct reading. And have been told of a Haymarket King of Denmark loudly desiring his 
attendant nobles to ** Suck them a plunder!” though plucking asunder Hamlet and Laertes at 
the grave of the fair Ophelia should have been his majesty’s direction. 

Satisractory.—The reason why the Knights of the Garter wear the riband on the day 
after Shrove Tuesday is because it’s Sash Wednesday. 
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Paris at the Play. 


Tr has often been said, and with reason, that the Parisians go to the theatre, while the 

Londoners have to be dragged there. Evidently a great deal of truth lies in this statement, 

for Frenchmen need very little inducement to be enticed to the play. There is a natural 

craving for amusement in their lively dispositions which must be satisfied, and nothing is 

more interesting to their romantic minds than the mimic passions of the stage. Your 
Londoner never dreams of crossing the threshold of a place of amusement till he is sure 

that a successful work is being performed ; so that “opinions of the press,” bills headed 
“enormous success” must be circulated everywhere, and hideous sandwich men promenade 
the principal throughfares, to let the playgoer read as he runs, until the fact slowly daw: s 
upon him that there is a new piece being performed “somewhere,” which he “really ought 
to see.” On the other side of the Channel, the least expense of a theatre is its playbills. 
One firm of printers has had for years the privilege of publishing the daily programmes, 
which are all struck off on one large sheet and pasted round the advertisement columns on 
the Boulevards. ‘The type used is disgraceful, and the paper is daubed all over in horizontal 
stripes of different colours, the lines intended to arrest the glance being left in white. A 
contract has been made by which the ajiches must be exhibited not later than eleven in 
the forenoon, but punctuality was never the ruling quality of the French people. Latterly, 
some more ambitious attempts at advertising have been made ; some of the columns are 
edged round with a glass border at the top, upon which can be read the word “spectacles,” 
and this is illuminated with: gas, burning till late at night. In a crowded street there is 
some danger in trying to peruse these placards, as the round column is always placed on 
the edge of the kerbstone, and if the notice which interests you is on the side towards the 
road, there is an imminent risk of being run over while standing to read it. 'The managers, 
therefore, hate to have the bill of their particular establishment posted on the wrong side, 
and numerous are the complaints on that head. The (aité theatre this summer, when the 
sensational drama Le Fils de la Nuit was revived, regaled the public with a remarkably 
ugly lithograph, about the size of the front woodcut of the “Tllustrated-London News,” re- 
presenting the great ship scene. This picture was stuck wp separately after the ordinary 
playbill had been posted, and the irrepressible gamins used to tear them off while wet, 
leaving the programme with an ugly blank in the middle. The tremendous posters of 
many colours which an American Circus exhibited during the time it visited the Exhibition 
in 1867 were condemned as ugly, and the heads of Lord Dundreary, larger than life, which 
Mr. Sothern caused to be plentifully distributed when he came to the French capital, about 
seven years since, caused a thrill of horrorin Paris. The facetious Figaro stigmatised them 
as dangerous, and signalled the accidents which daily occurred through children and nervous 
people being frightened by them, and, horses shying at the terrible figure of the hideous 
Anglais. A French actor visited London this year, and remarked with astonishment the 
monster poster of a theatre which was giving a thrilling drama, He was profoundly struck 
by its grandeur, as it was divided into compartments, each one containing the representa- 
tion of some catastrophe, such as falling houses, murders, and terrific hair-breadth escapes, 
A friend explained to him what he saw, and a few days afterwards, walking down the 
Euston-road, he stopped before the well-known, melancholy, one-armed mechanic, who was 
seated with his back to some railings, with the familiar painting on oilcloth, showing the 
fearful accident which had maimed him for life. The sight-seeing artiste gaped with « sen 
tured surprise, and turning to his companion said, “ At what theatre is this piece being 
played?” If the walls and hoardings of the French cé apital do not aid in propagating 
dramatic tastes, the newspapers do all in their power to induce the public to go to the play, 
and have, innocently enough, caused a deal of excitement to be made round a “first night.” 
The appearance of a new play is, and must always necessarily be, a most interesting occur- 
rence, as upon the fickle judgment of the spectators depend the most vital interests. During 
the last few years, by dint of extraordinary articles, in which, according to the established 
rule among the advanced French journals, there was plenty of exaggeration and much 
imaginary matter, the Parisian public, essentially credulous, was made to believe that there 
was nothing in the world to equal a first night’s entertainment, and that every person 
suppose od to be fashionable would be voted out of society unless he patronised the drama on 
those auspicious occasions. Thence arose the peculiar class of people who constitute the 
“ first night hunters.” They have not the remotest connection with the stage, and know 
nobody, but they will sacrifice everything on earth to be present at a premiére representation. 
They are the delight of the touts and theatrical ticket agencies, who sell them very bad seats 
at fabulous prices. They bribe the box-keeper for weeks in advance, and insist upon having 
their names put down for the first claim upon a seat directly the rumour of a change of 
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programme is noised abroad. At last, after a period of great suffering, during which they 
have witnessed innumerable failures, and have occupied all kinds of seats in the most un- 
comfortable parts of the theatres, they begin to be known ; they force themselves upon a 
press-man, or are introduced, after a host of base manceuvres, to a critic or reporter, and 
the altitude of glory is reached if they can have their names inserted in a newspaper at the 
bottom of a list of notabilities present at a first night. Innumerable are the tricks and 
dodges put in force by these strange beings in order to obtain admittance to a playhouse. 
After every plan has beer. tried there rests but one slight chance, which, however, is now 
worn threadbare in all the Parisian theatres. An earnest request is made at the doors to 
speak to some mythical individual inside, and if the answer is favourable, a five-frane piece 
is left as a guarantee, and the happy playgoer, once in the house, soon finds a corner, and is 
able next day to boast of his presence there, and be known with awe and admiration among 
his friends as the gentleman who never misses a premiére. Some of these innocent mono- 
maniacs bribe the claque, and, sneaking in, assist all night with hearty applause. At the 
first performance of Meyerbeer’s opera L’Africaine, a gentleman, wrapped ina vast mantle, 
addressed the chef de la claque, and succeeded in being enrolled among the band of me 
cenary applauders ; especially as his respectable appearance—he was a retired General 
and his red ribbon at the button-hole inspired confidence. The first act commences, and at 
the entrance and introductory song of the tenor, the claque, at a signal from its chief, bursts 
forth into thunders of applause, but the old General alone remains quiet. ‘ Why don’t you 
applaud with the others?” angrily asks the leader. “I’m delighted with the opera,” returns 
the elderly gentleman, gravely shaking his head, “but it would be extremely difficult for 
me to clap my hands, as my left arm was shot off at Solferino !’ 

It is only within the last few years that the criticism of a new piece has been published 
in a Parisian daily newspaper the morning after its production, and even now the “ Figaro,” 
which is the most widely-circulated daily organ, does not give any notice of a new piece till 
the second day following the performance. “Its rival, the “Impe rial “ Gaulois,” does let its 
readers know of the success or ill-success of a play the next d: vy, but takes good care to 
remind the reader, now and then, of the trouble and arduous fatigue of the poor re porter 
who is obliged to scribble his copy upon the corner of a table in the printing-office, imme- 
diately upon leaving the theatre, although it is extremely difficult to buy a copy of 
Parisian journal before nine o ‘clock in the morning, while the abonné who subscribes ‘i 
three or six months, or a year, never dreams of receiving his morning paper till one or two 
o'clock in the afternoon. This state of things appears strange to an Englishman, who can 
get a copy of his journal “in time for the early morning trains,” with an elaborate and 
exhaustive account of the new play, the fate of w hich, for good or ill, has been decided in the 
preceding evening. The great feature of a press report of a first night in Paris, and that which 
is most sought after by the Parisian reader, is not so much the verdict of the public, as light 
and agreeable chit-chat, fullof piquantescandaland stinging personal hints and inuendos, detail- 
ing the aspect of the house, the people present, who are designated either by their names or 
by initial letters, and—grave st question of all to the mind of the artistic and discrimin: ting 
Frenchman—the ladies’ toileltes. Under the title of “Echoes from the Lobbies,” a series of 
paragraphs are written, in which the main object of the reporter seems to be to say as little 
as possible about the play, but to let the public into the secret of all the rumours concerning 
current events, and to retail those spicy little stories which in England are rarely to be 
heard beyond the door of the smoking-room at a club. Thanks to this tattling kind of 
literature, we get to know that “M. B , the bald-headed banker, was at his accustomed 
post in the front row of the fauteuils Pore chestre, and that the handsome Comte de X—— 
looked very pale and interesting, and carried his arm in a sling, not having quite recovered 
from the effects of the wound he received in his late famous duel with the truculent jour- 
nalist, M. K .” Woe to the man of mark if he has any peculiarity or any mannerism ; 
the public will soon know all about it, and the very cabman who drives you in your ride to 
the Bois de Boulogne, the waiter who serves you at the café, and the coijeur who shi wes 
you, can tell how Offenbach is supposed among his friends to have the “evil eye,” that 
Victor Hugo worries the actors to death at rehearss al, leaving sometimes in the middle of a 
scene and not returning till every one in the theatre ‘has humbly begged his pardon ; that 
the musical critic of the “Figaro” is very short-sighted, while some other dramatist suffers 
from daily increasing embonpoint or dyes his hair. A change in the ministry is discussed, 
the changes of the favourite for the great race, the recent ~ elopement, —there is always a 
real or imaginary runaway wife to talk about,—or the startling piece of news that long 
dresses are coming in again, because the wife of some high- plac ed official has large feet 
which she wishes to hide : these are the topics which the Parisians fondly suppose form 
the staple gossip in a playhouse at a premitre represe ntation. 

The pleasure which a Frenchman experiences in witnessing a theatrical entertainment 
seems to make him oblivious of the most primitive notions of comfort, and he submits to 
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many petty annoyances the least of which would send the well-known British grumbler 
raving mad, The absence of personal initiative among our Gallic neighbours is visible even 
on a visit to the theatre. Everything is organised, checked, and controlled with that 
unfailing, bureaucratic regularity which is observable everywhere in France. There is no 
tumultuous rush at the entrance of a place of entertainment, and the hardships, such as are 
endured by a playgoer in the crowd at a pit-door on Boxing-night, are unknown. "Wooden 
barriers, behind which there is only room for two persons to stand abreast, marshal the 
crowd in the way it should go, and in and out of the tortuous windings of this sheep-pen 
one must perforce patiently wait under the paternal guard of soldiers with their chasscpots. 
When the interior of the theatre is reached, if the play is successful, a front row will be 
sought for in vain, as every seat in the house, excepting a small pit,—the parterre,—and a 
horrible upper gallery, bears a number, and has either been let, or else sold to the agencies 
on the Boulevards or the touts round about the theatres, while the few unreserved places 
will be found occupied before the opening of the portals by the greasy, blue-bloused mem- 
bers of the all-powerful claqgue, whose carefully-arranged applause is heard all night, in 
obedience to the “cues” received by the leader at the rehearsals. In despair, the playgoer, 
unable to get a view of the stage, beats a retreat and deplores the 10ss of his evening on 
the pavement outside, when a shabby individual, scenting his prey, will side up, and, in 
vinous tone of voice, hoarsely inquires if you would like a nice stall cheaper than at the 
box-office The offer is jumped at, and the victim is led to a neighbouring wine-shop or 
café, where a miniature burcau de location is installed, with plan of the theatre, and it is then 
almost certain that you will be able to choose among the best seats in the whole house, the 
price varying according to the appearance of the purchaser and the vogue of the work which 
is being performed. If a failure is dragging its slow length along, a splendid box or fauteuil 
d@orchestre can be had for a quarter of the marked cost, but if success has attended the 
managerial efforts, all Sorts of fancy prices are demanded and freely obtained. The late 
M. Raphael Felix was the promoter of this system, which, based upon one simple rule, did 
much to fill the Porte Saint Martin, of which he was Director. He resolved that the 
public should never obtain anything at the theatre, all the seats being given out to these 
ticket-sellers, who treated with the management on mutually advantageous terms. When 
applying at the box-office, the placid old lady behind the pigeon-hole’ invariably asserted 
that there was nothing left either for that evening or any ensuing night, and thus the 
tickets fetched an enormous premium, and the news of tremendous success followed as a 
natural consequence, The same strategy was tried last year at the Gaité when Sardou’s 
fairy spectacle, the famous Le Roi Carotte, was produced, but the result was unsuccessful, 
and the indignation of the public soon put a stop to the abuse, as the approach to the 
theatre was only to be made after passing through crowds of disreputable wretches of 
Communistic appearance, who all had either a loge or fauteuil to get rid of, on the “sale 
or return” principle. 

Although the incidental expenses of the French pleasure-seeker are small enough, still 
there is much room for improvement. ‘The box-keepers are women, generally of an uncer- 
tain age, and, according to the traditions extant, supposed to be either mothers of actresses 
or artistes retired from the stage. They are of tidy appearance, and wear neat caps trimmed 
with pink ribbon; this becoming head-gear forming part of their uniform and being kept 
in a cardboard box, like a barrister’s wig. Their solicitude is perfectly maternal, and as 
they show you to your seat they give utterance in dulcet tones to their formula :—Avez-vous 
quelquechose & vous débarasser? (Have you anything you wish to leave!) and relieving you 
of greatcoat, or if a lady, of cloak, veil, &c. ; they give you a numbered check in return, 
and at the close of the performance you must go and wait in a narrow passage, with a crowd 
of other persons in a similar position, and tender the piece of pasteboard in exchange for 
your wraps. They will be, as a rule, perfectly satisfied with a franc, and for this small 
gratuity have watched over you all the evening, bringing to the ladies cushions and small 
wooden stools to rest the feet upon. If attending on a party in a private box these obliging 
female guardians will inquire if a visitor is expected in the course of the evening, and if so 
will be on the look-out, besides putting in an extra chair. It is the fashion before going 
into a theatre to order some sweets at some fashionable bon-bon emporium, and they are 
brought to your box during the evening by the ever-watchful old lady with whom you have 
left your name. ‘The packet of confectionery will be tied up in a tasteful fashion with 
golden thread, and opening it there is found enclosed a tiny pair of tongs, so that the tooth- 
some dainties can be eaten without soiling the fingers of the many-buttoned gloves now in 
vogue, Boissier, the renowned sweetmeat maker of the Boulevard des Capucines, has 
invented especially for the theatre a novel style of bon-bon which is now all the rage and 
should be bought by all visitors to Paris. Fruits Frappés is the name of this delicacy, 
which consists of assorted fruits, such as cherries, grapes, currants, and quarters of oranges 
coated with sugar, enclosed in a tin box, which with its contents has been iced in a refri- 
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gerator in the same way asa bottle of champagne. Comfort, as understood by the English 
public, is rarely experienced when once installed in the Parisian auditorium, as there is 
never room to pass between two rows of stalls, so that at those theatres where ladies are 
allowed in the fauteuils d’orchestre the passage in and out is attended with an amount of 
unpleasant exertion which is very trying to all parties concerned. Directly the act-drop 
descends every one rushes out to the café next door, leaving the house nearly empty, and 
the sempiternal cigarette is rolled and smoked and a glass of beer is enjoyed till the tinkling 
of an electric bell corresponding with the stage warns the spectator that the entr’acte is 
over. Everyone settles down in his place, and as it is a police regulation of long standing 
that when the curtain has been raised all hats shall be taken off, directly the footlights 
flare up and the music begins, every gentleman doffs his head-gear and places it upon his 
knees, as there is not sufficient space to put it under a seat, even if the absence of a carpet 
did not deter one from so doing. Three loud thumps upon the stage with the end of a 
thick stick, kept expressly for that purpose, herald the rising of the curtain ; the prompter’s 
head can just be seen settling down into his ugly box in the centre of the stage ; a murmur 
of expectation runs through the audience, and the play begins.—A Parisian PLAYGOER. 





Failing of x Drama through a Rushlight. 





Many years ago, at the Theatre de la Renaissance, Paris, a new play was brought out 
under the title of L’Avare de Florence (The Miser of Florence), and Frederick Lemaitre 
was cast for the part of the miser, Zacharias. He had just been to law with the directors 
of the Theatre, having refused to play, and he was condemned by the tribunal and lightly 
fined. The curtain drew up, and the public, wishing to censure the actor for his refrac- 
tory conduct, saluted him with a storm of hisses. The comedian braved the storm, and 
succeeded in imposing silence, but the audience were badly disposed, and tried every 
means to interrupt the performance, making fun of pathetic passages, and seizing every 
occasion to ridicule the poor actors. The piece, which has often been played since, and is 
very interesting, progressed as well as possible under the circumstances, till the fourth act 
was reached, with the great effect of the drama. The scene represents a cellar where the 
avaricious old man has hidden his treasures, and the subterranean retreat is surrounded by 
all kinds of traps and snares to defend its approach, while in a neighbouring niche are 
stacked a number of barrels of gunpowder. Zacharias has confined the heroine in this 
cellar, but a young man, her lover, after braving a thousand dangers, has discovered ths 
underground prison, and comes to rescue her. They are found there by the miser, and he de- 
clares that as his secret is now known they shall both die together, buried alive. Sword 
in hand, he rushes to the top of the steps leading to a door at back, and, as the young 
man goes towards him, he touches a secret spring and a trap opens, forming a gaping 
chasm in front of the door, and cutting off all retreat. The unfortunate lover, who sees 
himself thus entombed with his sweetheart, is struck by a frightful idea. A lamp is sus- 
pended over the gulf, and with it he threatens, unless Zacharias relents, to set fire to the 
powder, and bury them all in the ruins. The miser, who sees his vengeance escaping, 
and his riches about to be destroyed, is seized with terror. His fright lasts but a 
moment; and, slowly extending his sword, he at one blow cuts the lamp rope by which 
the lamp is suspended, and the light falls into the abyss, plunging the cave into darkness 
and condemning the two lovers to die of starvation in a living tomb....... This thrillin 

situation had interested the spectators beyond measure, and they seemed at last reduce 

to silence ; but suddenly an unpretending little rushlight was seen burning near a wing 
in the first grooves, evidently forgotten there by one of the machinists. A roar of 
laughter ran through the house, and as Frederick Lemaitre gave utterance to a scornful 
speech, in which he defied the young man, voices from gallery, pit, and boxes, vociferated 


unanimously, “How about the rushlight?” The effect was spoilt, and the piece 
damned. 


Pots anp Purrets.—At the Menus Plaisirs, Paris, a fairy piece entitled Rocambole 
aux Enfers, by the Brothers Clerc, has recently been produced with success. The 
spectacle is founded on a romance which, published in chéap Parisian journals, was im- 
mensely popular ; so much so, indeed, that the story of Rocambole’s marvellous adventmes 
was prolonged indefinitely, and only put a stop to by the death of the author, Pouson du 
Terrail, who died during the war. This gentleman excelled in depicting the chequered 
existence of this wonderful hero and his numerous satellites, but he used to become so 
confused in his recital that he was obliged to have made a set of puppets representing the 
characters of his novel, and as the personages each died a frightful death, they were 
thrown into a basket, and the tale went on. One day a little child penetrated into the 
writer's study, and, playing with the dolls, abstracted three of them. When Pouson du 
Terrail came back to his work he thought he had killed the missing characters, and spoke 
of them no more, and the readers of his thrilling prose are as yet wondering as to the 
ultimate fate of the trio. 
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Prompt Side. 


No, you’re quite wrong, sir. “P. 8.” don’t mean “ Postscript,” at least, so far as I’m 
concerned. Guess again! You can’t? Very well, sir, I'll just give youahint: “ P. 8.” isthe 
place where I stand every night in the year, except Sundays, Good Friday, Christmas 
Day, and Ash Wednesday. You can’t guess it now? Ah, well! how should you know? 
“Pp. S.,” sir, means “ Prompt-side,” where I, the Prompter of the Theatre pened. Dashton, 
am always to be found from 7 p.m. until nearly midnight. “0. P.” (that’s ‘“ opposite 
prompt”) and “P. S.,” as aforesaid, are the letters of the alphabet that “ sucking actors” 
have first to get acquainted with. Perhaps you’ve never been “ behind the scenes,” sir ? 
No! Ah! you'd be a little surprised, I think, if you could only see us all at work after the 
rise of the curtain, “ every sail set,” as one might say, and sailing on towards the end of 
the piece,—the captain, meaning the stage-manager, and the bos’on, meaning me, always 
on the look out; and sure enough, the quicksands and whirlpools—of course, I’m speaking 
metaphorically now, sir—are always cropping up. I likened myself to a bos’on just now, 
sir, because of my whistle. Here itis. 1 always wear it round my neck, though I haven’t 
s0 much use for it now, for they take fits and starts ‘behind the scenes,” just the same 
as they do anywhere else, and begin to introduce new-fangled improvements they call ’em, 
but p’raps people who have to work ’em think different. Now here’s a case in point: 
this whistle I’m showing to you is twenty-three years old, pewter metal, made out of part 
of a pint pot that was thrown out of the gallery on to the stage one night by a drunken 
soldier. Oh! no, it wasn’t a wilful act, not at all. The man got excited; he saw the 
villain of the piece struggling with our leading lady—a regular good struggle it was too— 
up and down the stage ; I’m sure anyone in the front of the house would have thought he 
was half murdering her, which of course was very effective, and so I daresay this soldier 
thought, for he screamed out, “ Let the woman alone, you coward,” and down he flung 
the pewter pot, which went clean through the first wing “ P. S.,” and rolled out just by 
my chair, so I had my whistle made out of it, as a sort of remembrance, you see, sir. But 
this last year, the governor has had a sort of alarum bell fixed up in my box, and, when- 
ever I want to change the scene, I have to strike that instead of whistling, which 
seems to me out of character, and sounds more like a call to a servant to bring up more 
coals, or something in that way; however, as I’m only a servant, I musn’t find fault. A 
Prompter has to mind his P’s and also his “ Cues,” you know, sir. New pieces? No; 
we don’t have so many now as formerly ; it’s these sensation dramas, they cost a mint 
o’ money to “ get up,” and we often find all London now-a-day rushing to see one scene 
with a startling effect in it, and feeling just as satisfied as they did once when we had 
more “acting,” and no lime-light: atleast that is what it seems to me, or else, why do our 
pieces go for a year or two? Ah! I’ve seen a long list of failures and successes in my 
time, sir, I can tell you. Sometimes a piece has been going “as smooth as glass,” as we 
say, when suddenly all the actors feel as if the wind had changed, and they were rowing 
against it, ah ! and pulling against the tide of public favour at the same time. It’s strange, 
but it’s true, that most of the pieces I know of, which have been failures, begin first-class, 
and fall off gradually towards the end—a sort of “ gentle decline,” as one might say. But 
you should have seen some of the young authors who had to go on and bow their acknow- 
ledgments to the audience, turning first pale, then red, shifting their hats from one hand 
to the other, and, at last, having to be pushed on before the curtain by self and stage- 
manager, and then not daring to stay long enough to make a proper bow. But there, if 
they have another success to follow, that makes them bold enough, and they skip before 
the curtain as if they’d been used to it all their lives. My place (P.S.,” as aforesaid) is a 
sort of observatory, you see, where I command the view of a great deal that’s going on ; 
besides, if an actor has to take on a letter, or a purse, or a pistol, or a bottle of prussic- 
acid, he comes to my box forit ; and that just reminds me of a circumstance that happened 
when I was quite young in the profession, as far as “ acting ” went, about “ half-fledged.” 
I’d been appointed Prompter about a year, thro’ reading out the “ part” of a “ Star,” who 
was absent from rehearsal, and the governor taking a fancy to my style, I suppose; but, 
although I was satisfied with my berth, and a slight increase of salary, I couldn’t feel alto- 
gether comfortable, for I'd never been entrusted with a “part”? that I could do anything 
with, to show that “I’d got sqme stuff in me,” as we say. Well, I’d been thinking and 
brooding over the matter for some time—and—it’s many years ago, sir, and the ambition 
of my early days must be my only excuse, if any be admissible—well, there, I’ve no cause 
to be afraid, for it didn’t hurt him; you see, sir, this was how it happened :—We were 
playing a piece where the villain had to administer a sleeping draught to the hero, and 
a faithful page changed the goblets, which resulted in the discomfiture of the villain 
through the sleeping draught going down his own throat instead of his victim’s. As I ob- 
served to you before, sir, they all have to come to me for daggers, or poison, or anything 
used in the business of the scene, and, on this occasion, I gave the villain his sleeping 
draught all right and regular, and he took it in due course ; but strange to say, that night, 
after the performance, he was very queer. Next night, down came a letter and a medical 
certificate, saying that he was confined to his bed, and that he would not be able to appear 
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for some nights. What was to be done? The governor was frantic. Thestage-manager 
played the hero, so he couldn’t go on for the villain “ part,” and as it was a “ full cast,” 
that is to say, that everybody who was “anybody” played in the piece, you can pretty 
well guess what a fix we were in. The governor was just thinking about going before the 
curtain and addressing the audience, to offer them their money back, when I stepped for- 
ward and volunteered to play the character. He stared at me, did the governor, so did 
the stage-manager. But I said that I was “ letter perfect” in the “ part,” and I was quite 
“up to all the business.” It was the only loop-hole, and the governor crept through it. 
Well, sir, I played the part, got a good deal of applause, was called on at the end of the 
piece, and so obtained a position in the Theatre that I never should have reached if it 
hadu’t have been for that sudden illness of our “heavy man.” Yes, you’re quite right, 
sir, a good many of our actors are inclined to be lazy, and don’t study their “ parts” too 
well. They’re as nervous as children on the first night of a new piece (mind you I think 
that all good actors ought to be a little nervous), but the feeling exists with the idle ones, 
because they know they’re not quite perfect; yet, somehow, they manage to give the 
sense of the dialogue, if not exactly according to the author’s manuscript, and, if you'll 
believe me, sir, after their first night, they never can get hold of the right words, but 
stick to their own language throughout the run of the piece, if it goes for two hundred 
nights. I certainly have known several who were wonderfully quick at filling upa “gap,” 
when the others on the stage lost the thread of the dialogue, or, as we say “on the 
boards,” when “ there was a ‘stick’ for ‘the word.’” One, in particular, who played 
“ general utility,” had alot of little phrases at his angen, ends, or on the tip of his 
tongue, I should say, that he could always introduce, and, while he was speaking these 
few words slowly, he had time to recollect the “text.” Celebrities, have I seen many ? 
I should think so. I don’t suppose there’s a “ Star” in the profession at the present 
time I haven’t seen. The governor’s tried a good many of ’em with different results. 
It’s very laughable to see the airs some of these great tragedians give themselves at re- 
hearsal—when it suits their convenience to attend. They stride about the boards just like 
kings, sir, and look down on everybody—if they happen to be tall enough—as much as to 
say, “ I am the individual to restore the fortunes of your Theatre ; there are very few in- 
telligent representatives of the drama now-a-days, but just cast your eye this way, and I 
believe you'll see something pretty near to perfection.” After sucha display of pomposity 
in the afternoon, if there’s a bad house at night, the “ Star” sometimes gets sulky, and 
then, let everybody stand clear, for if the slightest thing goes wrong, he blames the “com- 
pany ” for the bad business, and exclaims, in agony, that he never had the misfortune to 
play with such a miserable set of creatures in his life. It’s pleasant though to turn the 
picture round, and look at another portrait on the other side. There was poor G. V. 
Brooke, who was drowned in the wreck of the “London” on her voyage to Australia. 
Did you never see him, sir? Ah! he was a good actor at one time, and one of the best- 
hearted, best-natured men I ever saw. Our governor had tremendous houses every night 
of his engagement, crammed from floor to roof. Our governor's a very pleasant man 
during good business ; whenever he comes down into my box, and, looking through the 
small round hole which commands a view of what they call now the “ auditorium,” sees it 
filled with faces, he smiles, and says to me, “It’s a pretty house, Wilkins—a very pretty 
house ;” as to what he says when he beholds nothing but empty benches, why, never 
mind. But I was going to say about G. V. Brooke ; he always had a good word for and 
from all; and when he left our place, there was a little present for everybody behind the 
scenes. Ah, well, he’s gone, aan there are few left who can act like he could. But there, 
if I were to run through my list I should keep you here all day, sir. Thin? Who, 1? 
Well, yes, I am rather thin; that’s exercise. I picked up dancing, through watching 
them night after night from my “ P. 8.” corner. Our old ballet master, ‘“ Evans,” was a 
great chum of mine, and when he saw that I had a taste that way, he taught me the 
AB C of stage dancing. I played harlequin for ten seasons running, and married the 
columbine in one of ’em. Ah! and I’ve never repented learning to shake the light fan- 
tastic toe, since it got me one of the best wives in all England. Our courting days were 
during the “run of the Pantomime,” and I don’t think there ever was a harlequin and 
columbine who enjoyed their dances as we did. I have heard a man and wife quarrel 
through all their dances, and I’ve seen columbine, after being obliged to be all smiles for 
five minutes, strike a graceful attitude to the audience, and then come off the stage, sob- 
bing fit to break her heart. Ofcourse, there are brutes in every profession, sir, I know 
that, but I’m proud to say we managed things differently, though we had our “ tiffs ” and 
misunderstandings now and then. Nearly the whole of our honeymoon was passed under 
the roof of the Theatre Royal, when the governor was getting up a new “spectacle” for 
Easter. I must confess, at one time, I didn’t think we should be able to go in double 
harness. She was—well—a leetle quick, and I was rather hasty in temper, and of a jealous 
turn of mind (the green-eyed monster, and all that sort of thing, you know, sir). I fancied 
she looked down in the orchestra too often, at a young man who played the cornet. 
Well, I mentioned it to her, very quietly, as I thought, and the result of my unburthen- 
ing my mind in that direction was, that she didn’t speak to me for two nights. Well, I 
didn’t take much notice, for, I thought to myself, she’ll be sure to “‘ come round” on the 
third night, because that was to be my “ Ticket Benefit ’—the glorious occasion when the 
liberal governor allowed me to sell as many tickets asI could, and pocketed half the 
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money himeelf, forthe privilege. Yes, thought I, Rose will “surely be all right then,” for 
you must understand, sir, that I’d arranged that we should dance a “ Pas de Deux” to- 
gether, “for one night only,” as it said on the bills, and however sulky she might be at 
the wings—either “ P. S.” or “O. P.”—she’d be obliged to smile, and, at all events, pre- 
tend to look happy, when we were skipping about before the footlights together. But 
there—and I daresay you've found it out, sir, as well as a good many others—women— 
women, sir, are most extraordinary creatures. She could read me likea book. She saw 
through me like a glass. She knew that I’d made up my mind that she’d be obliged to 
“thaw” directly she got on the stage, und how she could ever think of such a thing, 
bothers me. But she arranged it comfortably in her own mind, and pretty well bothered 
I was, sir, I can tell you. This was how it happened. The “ Pas de Deux ” was a very 
hard-working dance, and towards the middle I had what we call a “ Solo,” that is, she had 
a rest, while I danced alone; of course, as it was my benefit, and what few friends I had 
were in front, I introduced a good many pirouettes and leaps, so that as we got towards the 
finish, and we danced together again, I began to feel my breath getting rather short. 
Well, sir, the finale came at last (as it mustin all things on and off the stage), and then I 
had to take her round the waist, and, as I advanced to whirl her as high as possible, from 
right to left, and then back from left to right ; this looks superhuman from the front of the 
house, but it isn’t much to do, if the female gives a good spring every time, as she ought ; 
but do you think Rose would jump? Notshe. She compelled me to lift her, sir, bodily, 
each time, and how I got to the end of that “Pas de deux” is a mystery. I know that 
when I got off the stage I sank down in my chair, and couldn’t move fora quarter of an 
hour—that was her revenge, sir, for my jealous complaints; and perhaps it served me 
right. We were married very soon after, and now we often laugh over the remembrance 
of thataffair. Only the other day, Rose said to me, “ John, dear, don’t you think we could 
manage that dance again on your next benefit?” I looked up at her, and saw sucha 
roguish twinkle in her eye. She went on, “ You know, John, it would make such a good 
line in the bill, ‘Granp Pas pk Deux, entitled: Tue Tria or StrENGTH,’ ” and the little 
woman laughed till the tears ran down her face. And so it is, sir, smiles and tears, 
following on with us like the rest of human-kind—though I believe actors are looked on 
by some people as a sort of monstrosity, without heart, or conscience, or feeling of any 
sort. There’s no occasion for people to think badly of us, I’m sure; for we spend our 
whole lives in trying to amuse the public, and very few of us rise to any “ standing” in 
our profession; for the greater part must be content to plod on until the curtain rings 
down on their own lives, without the hope of getting more than a bare livelihood. Don’t 
turn away, sir, I’ve done moralizing, that isn’t my line of business; I can’t help thinking 
of these things sometimes, because they go so much “ against the grain,’ and when your 
little boy comes home and tells you that parents have fetched their children away from 
his school, because they didn’t like the idea of them associating with the children of 
“ nlay-actors ;” why, you know, sir, it don’t soften a play-actor’s heart towards the liberal 
British public, in whose service he is working, without rest, all the year round. _I must 
be saying good night, sir, now ; not that it’s time to “ ring in the overture” yet, but I’ve 
got to see that lime-light man—we had a bit of an explosion, sir, last night. One of the 
gas-bags burst. No, sir, not much damage, frightened all the ballet ladies, and blew up 
a few planks of the stage. Precautions in case of fire? Well, sir, the inspectors from 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office do come round once a year, and order certain “ buckets ”’ 
and “rugs ”’ to be placed in the entrances, to be ready in case of emergency ; consequently, 
our governor has got two or three old pails hanging up in my box (“P. S.”), but they’re no 
more use than nothing at all, sir ; they’re only just to make a show, that’s all. Good 
night, sir. Oh, thank you, sir, for your good wishes—but as to a “Merry Christmas,” 
why it’ll be about as merry a one as you could expect a Prompter to pass in his corner, 
“Pp, S."—NeEuson LEE. ° 

A Sracrt Canpie.—In an old drama of nautical interest, entitled Le Fleau des Mers 
(The Scourge of the Seas), Dumaine, one of the best melo-dramatic actors on the French 
stage, had a capital situation, where, in order to show his skill with the pistol, he was 
supposed to extinguish a candle by a shot from his weapon. The light was placed on a 
table up the stage, near a small round hole which had been pierced through the cloth at 
back. Each night the efféct was produced by the aid of the prompter, who used to place 
his mouth to the aperture, and blow out the flame at the same moment as the detonation 
was heard. This always brought down the house, and Dumaine was very proud of the 
little bit of “ fat;” but a fellow-actor, who owed him a grudge, stuck a piece of gold- 
beater’s-skin over the orifice, and one evening when the pirate fired, the candle still re- 
mained flaring away, in spite of the efforts of the poor prompter, who was blue in the 
face with the exertion to his lungs. The actor, in a horrible state of confusion and 
vexation, strides about the stage, till at last drawing out the companion pistol from his 
belt, he aims at the light once more. Before he has time to pull the trigger, the malicious 
wag tears away the skin, and, quickly blowing through the hole, the candle goes out ap- 
parently of its own accord, 

Ir was John Reeve who said, “ Actors could not be too grateful to architects ; for it 
seems to have been a general plan with them to build every theatre as near as possible 
to a public-house.” 
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Che Stage in America. 





To cross the Atlantic only a few years ago, was a feat that created great dread, and de- 
manded much forethought and preparation; now it is so common that a day’s notice, a 
wide-mouthed bag of necessaries, and your ticket, are all you require. Once on board a 
** Cunarder,” or one of the “‘ White Star” floating palaces, you may, if a tolerable sailor, 
reckon on nine or ten days’ holiday, free from business, bustle, or bother of any kind. 
You breathe the purest ozone, eat, drink, and make merry, read, chat, gamble a little, go 
to bed early, and get up when you please; make pleasant acquaintances and sometimes 
friends, and in a week and a-half land in New York, the most cosmopolitan city in the 
world. Theatrical artistes, in great numbers, cross the Atlantic constantly; by far the 
greater number going westward, as scarcely any but “Stars” come from the States, 
while stock, and star, operatic, dramatic, and terpsichorean, find a wider field, better 
remuneration, and much less competition in the United States than in Europe. In all 
the chief cities of the thirty-three States which form the American Confederacy, there are 
fine, spacious theatres, many of which are elegantly and luxuriously embellished, and 
liberally supported. In so brief an article as this it would be impossible to give even the 
slightest account of these ; I shall, therefore, only describe a few of the theatrical features 
of New York, as compared with those of London. The latter city, with a population of 
three millions, has thirty-eight theatres. New York, with about a million of people, has 
fourteen. Of those in London, I think it may be safely asserted that half a dozen, at 
least, are almost always unprofitable ; while I know of but one in New York (Fisk’s Opera 
House) which has that reputation, and the wealth acquired by New York managers 
certainly exceeds that gained by the London lessees. Take, for instance, the sums 
named by very competent judges as the fortunes of half-a-dozen New York managers. 
Augustin Daly, 55,000/.; Wood, 50,000/.; Jarrett and Palmer, 60,000/.; Lester Wallack, 
40,0001. ;*Edwin Booth, 70,0007. Then in the other cities we find Arthur Cheney, of Bos- 
ton, 100,000/.; Ben de Bar, of New Orleans and St. Louis, 80,000/.; and John Ford, of 
Baltimore, 60,000J. It is also certain that in America, “ Star’ actors and actresses are 
richer that in any other part of the world. Edwin Forrest is rated at a million anda 
half dollars, say 300,000/.; Charlotte Cushman, 70,000/.; John Owens, 80,0001.; Barney 
Williams, 50,000/. ; and Joseph Jefferson, 60,0001. ; and, with the exception of Mr. Forrest’s, 
all these fortunes have been gained in the last twenty-five years, and I recall many 
happy days passed with the other artistes when they were one and all “ Stock.” -It is 
osaed that to those “ Stars” who hit the popular taste, and become public favourites, 
the United States is an El Dorado, and wealth flows in upon them in a golden stream. 
To the “Stock” actor or actress in England who thinks of visiting’the States, I would 
say, “ Unless engaged for a permanency by an American manager, stay at home.” The 
pernicious system of engaging artistes “by the job,” i.e., for a week or two, or for that 
very indefinite term, “ the run of the piece,” is, I regret to say, even more prevalent in 
America than here, and under that system I have seen really competent and popular per- 
formers acting in three different Theatres in three consecutive weeks, or travelling from 
city to city every week or two, to fill a part in the cast of some “ Star’s”’ play. Besides, 
“Stock” actors and actresses of undoubted ability and experience are plentiful in 
America, and the managers can find easily all the artistes they require. Mediocrity is at 
a greater discount in the States than in England. The Americans are lavish in their 
Eo for first-class talent, and no country in the world has rewarded great artistes so 
iberally as they have such celebrities as Jenny Lind, Fanny Ellsler, Sontag, Grisi, and 
Nilsson ; but second-rate artistes are silently but certainly suffered to sink. Our cousins 
are quite as demonstrative as we are in applause, and in that modern innovation of floral 
offerings they beat us out of the field (or garden) by presenting their favourites with 
igantic baskets and pyramids of flowers, or harps, ships, temples, and monograms, 
Coal of wicker-work, concealed by lilies, pinks, roses, and camelias. But these costly 
and really beautiful cadeauz are not flung or pitched on to the stage, as with us, but 
gracefully handed from a proscenium box, or carried round by the ushers to the stage 
door, and exhibited on the stage when the act-drop.or curtain is raised to a “call.” On 
the other hand, Americans seldom hiss; never at a lady. They quietly leave the 
Theatre, and religiously keep away from it while the objectionable piece or person re- 
mains on the bills. En passant, I heard a hiss converted into a hearty round of applause 
one night in a New York Theatre. An unfortunate “utility man” had a line to utter, 
which unexpectedly offended one of the audience, and he hissed—a loud, clear, travelling 
sibillation. ‘‘ Utility ” paused ; looked straight at the spot whence the sound. appeared 
to come, then stepped forward, and said, “ Onty two things in nature hiss ; the goose and 
the serpent,—Which are You?” A hearty roar followed, and no more hissing. The 
New York Theatres twenty-five years ago were, The Park, The Bowery, The National, 
The Chatham, and Palmo’s Opera House, the first home of the lyric dramain the United 
States, which of course ruined its projector, and enriched scores of artistes, and laid the 
foundation of the love of Italian music, and has led to the erection of half a dozen, at 
least, of magnificent opera houses in that country. Then, the Park Theatre was the 
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central and most fashionable Theatre in the city, and Niblo’s, nearly a mile above it, was 
considered too far ‘‘up town.” Now, the Park, the National, and the Chatham, have dis- 
appeared, and Niblo’s is literally lower “ down town” than any other. Above Niblo’s 
in Broadway, or close to it, we now find the Olympic, the Globe, Wallack’s, the Union- 
square Theatre, the Academy of Music, Fechter’s, the Fifth Avenue, Booth’s, the Grand 
Opera, the St. James’s, and,Wood’s ; not to mention a dozen of variety shows, minstrel 
halls, &c., in that great thoroughfare, and the Bowery and Stadt Theatres, on the other 
side of the city. ‘The American Theatres generally are built on a larger scale, and much 
more luxuriously fitted up and furnished, than those in England. The Academy of 
Music, Booth’s Theatre, and the Grand Opera in New York, are really magnificent 
buildings, and in all of them the comfort of the audience is provided for in the most 
liberal and perfect manner. Such smaller Theatres as the Umion-square, and the Fifth 
Avenue, are equally well furnished and fitted, and are perfectly luxurious in their ap- 
pointments. Niblo’s, which has just been re-erected, is described as one of the most 
admirably constructed Theatres in the world. One striking feature to an Englishman, 
and most satisfactory, is the actual, not imaginary absence of all “ harpy” extortions. 
“No fees” are either demanded or accepted for booking seats, or sitting in them after 
you have paid extra to secure them. Programmes are handed freely to all visitors; a 
courteous and silent usher conducts you to your seat and retires. No bawling of num- 
bers, nor banging of doors, which are quite as unnecessary in a Theatre as in a church. 
Another custom claims attention, and, I think, approbation. No matter how great a 
number of people may assemble at the box-office in the morning to secure seats in ad- 
vance, for that or any future evening, no person attempts to pass or stand before anyone 
who arrived before him, but falls into his place, and forms one of a single file, and quietly 
awaits his turn as do those behind him. The tickets are supplied much more rapidly 
than when half a dozen applicants are struggling and clamouring for them at the same 
time ; and as there are really no “fees for booking ” to pay, the transfer is rapidly effected. 
It may appear incredible toan English playgoer, accustomed, nolens volens, to the rough 
and often dangerous “rush,” on the opening of our Theatre doors when any great at- 
traction is announced, but it is a fact, that when a “ Star” ora piece draws thousands to 
a Theatre in New York, the same quiet, orderly, and agreeable system is voluntarily 
adopted and carried out by the audience themselves, at night as well as by day. Those 
who have secured seats beforehand pass quietly to their places, and each gentleman who 
desires to purchase tickets, takes his turn, and his ladies await him in perfect security in 
the lobby. Another noticeable feature in New York theatricals is the custom, almost 
universal, of commencing the performances at eight o’clock, and finishing the whole en- 
tertainment at half-past ten, or, at the latest, eleven o’clock. This plan enables people 
to dine leisurely, aa be in their seats as the curtain rises; it spares the actors the an- 
noyance of; playing a lever de rideau to half-empty benches, bawling ushers, and the 
banging of box doors, and the equally painful process of “playing out ” the exigeant few 
who remain after the principal piece is over. The audience being seated from the com- 
mencement, you are spared the intolerable nuisance of late comers passing in front of 
you to their seats, interrupting your interest in the performance, and destroying your 
peace of mind generally ; you sit out, without fatigue or ennui, the whole entertainment, 
refresh or sup at your leisure, and reach home at a reasonable hour. The adoption of 
this system at our London Theatres would save the manager’s pocket in gas; give the 
artistes and employés shorter hours, and enable them, and over 20,000 people who visit 
our Theatres nightly, to devote an hour to supper, or lighter refreshments, and allow 
them as well as the tired publicans and outside sinners to retire at midnight.— 
Warv.Le Corpyn. 


Propriety or Costume.—The first silk stockings worn in this country were upon the legs 
of “ Good Queen Bess,” a.p. 1561. How comes it, then, that in the play of Richard the Third 
the young Princes and King Henry are invariably dressed in black silk stockings? 


Hrxt vor a New Stace Errrct.—Professor Beyruss, at the Court of the Duke of 
Brunswick, had promised that his dress should become red during a repast, which, to the 
astonishment of the party, took place. Vogel, who relates this fact (*‘ Journal de Pharmacie,” 
vol. iv. 57), does not mention the secret employed, but observes, that lime-water poured on 
the juice of beet-root gives a colourless liquor, a piece of cloth dipped in which, and quickly 
dried, becomes red in a few hours by the contact of the air alone; and that this effect may 
be accelerated in a room where champagne, and other beverages charged with carbonic acid 
gas, are abundantly employed. 


“Just L1kE My Monster.”—A curious circumstance occurred at the Adelphi Theatre 
during the early run of The Green Bushes. When Madame Celeste, who was performing in 
the character of Miami, the Indian girl, shoots the English husband by whom she had been 
deserted, a woman started up in the pit, and exclaimed, in a loud voice, “Serve him right; 
it’s just like my monster!” This explosion of insulted womanhood, produced by the “cunning 
of the scene” and Madame Celeste’s powerful acting, was followed by a shout of laughter 
from all parts of the house, proving that art frequently possesses more influence over our 
feelings than Nature herself, 
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Che “Celebrating” Call-boy. 


Tus is how the Vokes Family spent the last fourth of July, the Ninety-sixth Anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence. At the time of what is termed the “ Celebra- 
tion,’ we were fulfilling an engagement at the Boston Theatre, and were staying at the 
* Evans’ House,” a capital hotel, pleasantly situated in front of the common. I shall 
not be guilty of what is considered a traveller's privilege, drawing upon his inventive 
genius, when I say the “ Celebration ” begins as soon as the clock of the Stadt House 
warns the Bostonians that the third of July has departed. I had just sunk into my 
first sleep, and was dreaming we were off the banks of Newfoundland, in a dense fog, with 
the dismal Fog Horn apprising us of that fact, when a mosquito, probably rendered more 
spiteful and bloodthirsty than usual from being disturbed, made a fearful onslaught on 
my nose. The Fog Horn was no dream ; there it was, in all its wretched, noisy monotony. 
I bore it with tolerable patience for the first hour, thinking he could not longer hold out, 
then I endeavoured to solace my angry feelings by inventing all kinds of tortures could I 
have caught my Fog Horn serenader, as he had been indulging in this style of se:enade 
from twelve till four, without intermission. I was just comfortably composing myself to 
sleep, when there came a burst, which nearly shook the windows out of the frames, and 
myself out of bed. This wasa feu de joie; a discharge of cannon at sunrise, and, it being 
the ninety-sixth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, of course we hac 
ninety-six consecutive discharges. Being directly opposite the hotel, we had the full 
benefit of the smoke as well as the noise. It was a fearfully hot day, thermometer 98 in 
the shade ; yet there was a juvenile ball in the Theatre, dancing to commence at noon 
and continue till six in the evening, so as to give time to get the stage ready for the 
usual performance at seven o’clock. No one canimagine a more beautiful sight than this 
juvenile ball presented. The children from all the schools in Boston and its vicinity as- 
semble there. Every girl is dressed in white, with wreaths of flowers, some with gar- 
lands, others with bouquets, or dainty little baskets tastefully arranged. They paraded 
in groups about the common and the streets, reflecting much credit on the poetic taste as 
well as affording a proof of the well-to-do state of the American working classes. Thou- 
sands of well-dressed holiday folks were enjoying themselves with all kinds of amuse- 
ments provided for the occasion on the common. White tents for the sale of the usual 
iced drinks, fruits, cakes,’&c., were ranged round the common. Flags of all descriptions 
were festooned from tree to tree, as well as across the streets. All our family were ata 
musical party given at the hotel, and we were enjoying ourselves immensely, when, 
about three o’clock p.m., a sudden darkness came over the common, and before we had 
time to look about us, a tornado or hurricane swept nearly everything off the tables, the 
light articles flying in all directions out of the open windows and doors. Gentlemen 
were in vain endeavouring to close the windows, others rushed to prevent the total de- 
struction of the good things that the wind in its wild fury had spared. The poor ladies 
were frantically clutching their hair, or clinging to the gentlemen, yet all this was the 
work of afew minutes. Then came torrents of rain impossible to describe, and the dark- 
ness cleared away. On the common not a tent was left standing. One poor woman, just 
opposite our window, satin a pool of water under what had been her little tent, but was 
now completely torn in pieces, and the scattered fragments were all about the common. 
There she sat, looking on in blank despair, at the desolation of a few minutes, till her 
husband came to assist her, when, although the rain was still coming down in torrents, 
they both hurriedly consumed the lemonade which the hurricane had left. A little 
further on was all that was left of a monster balloon which was announced to ascend at 
six the same evening, but fate had willedit otherwise, much to the danger of both the life 
and limb of a poor policeman, who bravely endeavoured to capture the fugitive when it 
was making efforts to escape from the custody of the guide-ropes that held it. It carried 
him up clean over the railing, and dropped him in the road ; although no limbs were broken 
he was very much hurt. The next subject of amusement was the patriotic call-boy, who 
had got possession of a horse pistol out of the property-room that was generally used for 
Dick Turpin, or some other notable desperadoes of that class. It appears he had been 
“ celebrating,” that is, sitting on the steps of the stage entrance nearly all night, dis- 
charging the pistol at various intervals to the great annoyance of every one near. When 
he came to the dressing-room doors to call “ half-hour, ladies,’ bang went the pis- 
tol. “ Half-hour, gentlemen!” bang again. Just the same at ten minutes. Then, at 
the call of “ Overture on, ladies and gents,” torpedoes as well as the old pistol went off. 
Everybody rushed forth with a simultaneous cry, “what the deuce are you doing, 
Abraham?” ‘ Only celebrating, sir,” was the answer, and the last act of Abraham’s 
“ celebrating ” was to light a pan of red fire just as we were leaving the Theatre, which 
alarmed the police, as they thought the building was on fire; and when a crowd rushed to 
the spot, there was the patriotic call-boy dancing a demoniacal jig, and uttering a decla- 
ration of independence on his own account, which expressed the perfect right he had to 
make any amount of awful noise he liked in a free country.— FREDERICK VOKEs. 





FLatrerinc.—A beautiful young actress is described by an American critic as having 
a face a painter might dwell upon, What a delightful residence ! 
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B Drama Mutilated. 


Mo..e. Hortense Scunemer, the celebrated opera-bouffe actress, when quite a young 
woman, travelled with a company of comedians through the principal towns of France, 
and the poor strollers had to work hard, as the troupe was remarkably inefficient and the 
audiences unappreciative. The “ fit-up” had been established at Agen, a little episcopal 
town, some distance south of Bordeaux, and, strange to say, the campaign had been 
singularly successful. The last night of their sojourn approached, and the drama of 
La Tour de Nesle (The Tower of Nesle), then highly popular in Paris, was to be the 
farewell novelty. ‘The doors opened very early, and the rush was terrific ; the receipts 
exceeding the wildest dreams of the itinerant manager. The actors, in high feather, gave 
themselves up to gaiety, and the “ gagging” waxed fastandfurious. The future heroine 
of La Grande Duchesse, the life and soul of the company, and who enacted on this occa- 
sion the part of one of the pages of the King, fished oufan old pair of russet boots from 
among the properties, and gave them to Buridan. He came on, and at the finish of his 
first scene, left them on a table; when Philippe d’Aulnay took them up, and made his 
exit, with one under each arm. In the next act, Marguerite de Bourgogne entered, 
carrying the mysterious boots, and passed them to Gaultier d’Aulnay. All the characters, 
in their turn, carried about these articles of apparel, Orsini, Landry, and even the King 
of France, Louis X., appearing with the wonderful boots. The audience was thoroughly 
mystified, but seunied to the echo, and the artistes were unanimously called before 
the curtain ; when the merry “ barn stormers ” saluted the spectators, still exhibiting the 
pair of boots. About a year afterwards, another company visited the town, and the bills 
of the day announced La Tour de Nesle. The representation was given toa full house, and 
the actors tried their best to please. Their efforts were in vain; before the curtain came 
down upon the first act, the audience began to murmur, then to hiss, and finally, amidst 
a fearful tumult, the prompter “ rang down,” before the play was halfover. The benches 
were torn up, and the lamps extinguished; while the mayor tumbled out of bed, and, 
half-dressed, headed a detachment of soldiers, who soon restored order. The poor 
director was wailing and gnashing his teeth in the vestibule, when the mayor up- 
braided him in bitter terms, declaring that he was the sole cause of the riot. The 
stupefied impresario, at his wits’ end, declared that he could not divine the reason why he 
had so grievously offended the public. ‘It is useless to prevaricate,’”’ angrily returned 
the fussy little mayor; “ your conduct is disgraceful. Not only have you misled the 
»eople who paid for admission to your Theatre, but you have mutilated a masterpiece of 
Senah dramatic literature— Where are the boots ?” 








Waar ts an Actor ?—The actor is something more than the poet’s representative. His 
vocation requires of him that he, too, should be a creator. There is much for him to do, 
independently of delivering the text with correct emotion. He has to fill up, and that 
from his own mind, the speculative conception. To a great extent he is a poet uttering 
his idea in look, gesture, and movement. Does not his vocation, then, challenge our es- 
teem? Allowing somewhat for the disrepute connected with the stage in earlier times, 
and for those human infirmities from which no calling is exempt, we shall find, upon the 
whole, that where the greatest devotion to art has existed, there too has been found the 
greatest moral excellence. Wherever any exceptions have existed to this doctrine, the 
censure will attach to the man, not to the artist. It has been objected, that the very 


~~ delineation of love, from the dawn to the climax of the principle, with all the passionate 


speeches and endearing acts required for its faithful illustration, is in itself injurious to 
the delicacy and retiring modesty which is the chief charm of woman. To say so is to 
forget the pure influence of genius. She who has the grace, the tenderness, the exquisite 
sense of mental beauty required for the realization of a Juliet, is in little danger of losing 
her moral refinement, though the Romeo of the night do breathe his passionate love in 
her ear, and print on her hand the worship of his lips. For in truth, to be in love with 
a poetical conception is one of the surest preservatives against grossness of feeling. If 
there be aught genuine in the actor, he realizes more of the dramatic illusion than any 
one of the audience. The spectator does but witness Hamlet. At most he can but 
sympathise with Hamlet. But the actor must for the time be Hamlet ; and when inspired 
by that most magnificent of all human creations, the artist finds growing upon his whole 
soul the princely Dane’s restless aspirings; the speculations so deep that they must 
dissipate in jest, or madden; the vague passion for an unseen good; and the weary dis- 
gust with an actual world—is there room for an idle thought in the actor’s mind? What 
is it to him, whether Miss A— or Miss Z—be the Ophelia of the hour? Does he pause to 
criticise the colour of her eyes or the turn of her ancle? Believe us he is too much in 
the world of imagination to care for the things of sense. Have we not now thrown a 
fuller light upon the previous statement, that there is something purifying and en- 
nobling in the very tendencies of art ? 

Tue Frmst Oprra.—The first composer who set an opera to music was Francisco 
Barbarini, an Italian artist; and the piece to which he gave the garb of harmony was 
“ The Conversion of St. Paul.” It was brought out in Rome in 1470. 
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Ale Pieces 


PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1871, TO NOVEMBER, 1872. 


Elfie ; or, the Cherry Tree Inn, drama, in three acts, by Dion Boucicault ; Gaiety, December 4. 

Never Despair, drama, in four acts, by W. James; Grecian, December 7. 

The Pirate; or, The Wicked Father who Sold his Daughter and the Don who Bought Her, 
extravaganza, by Leigh Thomas (amateurs), South London Assembly Rooms, December 8. 

Pygmalion and Galatea, comedy, in three acts, by W. S. Gilbert; Haymarket, December 9. 

An Eligible Bachelor, comedietta, in one act; Strand, December 9. 

A Warning to Bachelors, comedietta, in one act, by James Mortimer ; Vaudeville, December 9. 

Duplicity, drama, in three acts, by R. Clift (amateurs); Eclectic Theatre, Soho, December 14. 

On the Jury, drama, in four acts, by Watts Phillips ; Princess’s, December 16. 

The a Flower Makers; or, The Last New Year's Gift, drama, in two acts, by C. H. 

azlewood ; Britannia, December 18. 

Arion; or, The Story of a Lyre, burlesque, by F. C. Burnand; Strand, December 20. 

Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, pant., by Gilbert A’ Beckett, Crystal Palace, Sydenham, Dec. 21. 

Old Mother Hubbard and her Wonderful Dog, Mother Shipton and her Comical Cat, Jack and 
Jill, and the Extraordinary Adventures of Master Tommy Tucker and Little Miss 
Muffett, pantomime ; Sadler’s Wells, December 23. 

This is the House that Jack Built; or, Harlequin Pussy Cat, Where Have You Been, the 
Leetle Wee Dog, and the Good Child’s History of England, pantomime, by W. M. 
Akhurst ; Alfred, December 23. 

Zig-Zag the Crooked ; or, Harlequin the King, the Cat, the Pretty Princess; or, the Frog, 
the Fairy, and the Wishes Threé, pant., by George Conquest and H. Spry ; Grecian, Dec. 23, 

The Bronze Horse ; or, Harlequin the Sly Sultan, the Pert Princess, and the Fascinating Fays 
of Fairy Land, pant., by R. Soutar and Charles Merion; Royal Victoria Palace, Dec. 23. 

Little Bo-Peep Who Lost Her Sheep and Humpty Dumpty ; or, Harlequin Boy Blue and the 
Good Little Woman Who Lived in a Wood, pantomime, by Frederick Marchant; New 
East London, December 23. 

The Children in the Wood; or, Harlequin Cock Robin, pantomime, by Mr. Osman; New 
Regent Theatre, Westminster, December 23. 

Nip Van Winkle; or, Cease Rude Boreas, and the Demon Slumber of Twenty Years, panto- 
mime, by Frederick Marchant ; New Pavilion, December 23. 

Beauty and the Beast ; or, Harlequin Mother Gum and the Love Enchanted Roses, pantomime, 
by John Churchill Brennan ; Greenwich, December 23. 

In Possession, farce, by Martin F. Becher; Drury Lane, December 26. 

Tom Thumb ; or, Harlequin King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, pantomime, 
by E. L. Blanchard; Drury Lane, December 26.‘ 

Blue Beard, pantomime, by Henry J. Byron; Covent Garden, December 26. 

Little Snow White, burlesque extravaganza, by Charles Millward; Adelphi, December 26. 

Little Dicky Dilver with His Stick of Silver ; or, Harlequin Pretty Prince Prettyboy, and the 
Three Comical Kings, pantomime, by the Brothers Grimm; Princess’s, December 26. 

Never Reckon Your Chickens Before they are Hatched, farce, by W. Reeve; Olympic, Dec. 26. 

Thespis Among the Olympians, operatic extravaganza, by W. 8. Gilbert; Gaiety, December 26. 

Dotheboy’s Hall, drama, in three acts, by J. Daly Besemeres ; Court, December 26. 

A Christmas Pantomime, farce, by Taylor Bilkins ; Court, December 26. 

The King of the Peacocks; or, Harlequin Tom Tiddler’s Ground, and Queen Barley Sugar, 
pantomime, by Alfred Crowquill ; Surrey, December 26. 

Lady Godiva; or, Harlequin St. George and the Dragon, and the Seven Champions, panto- 
mime, by W. M. Akhurst; Astley’s, December 26. 

Harlequin Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp, pantomime, by J.T. Douglass ; Standard, Dec. 26. 

The Old Man and the Ass ; or, Robin Redbreast and his Eleven Hungry Brothers, pantomime, 
Britannia, December 26, 

Harlequin Prince Happy-Go-Lucky ; or, Princess Beauty and the Demon Dwarf, pantomime, 
= H. T. Arden and J. Milano; Alhambra Palace, Leicester-square, December 26. 

Billy Taylor ; or, Harlequin Old Father Thames and Britannia, Queen of the Sea, panto- 
mime, by G. H. George; Oriental, December 26. 

A Capital Idea, farce, by Frank Arlon and Arthur Rushton; Philharmonic, December 26, 

The Last Days of Pompeii, drama, in five acts, by John Oxenford ; Queen’s, January 8. + 

Ganymede and Galatea, comic opera, libretto by W. 8. Gilbert, music by Franz von Suppe; 
Gaiety, January 20. 

Browne, the Martyr, farce, by Templeton Lucas ; Court, January 22. 

Nobody's Fortune, drama, in three acts, by H. P. Grattan; Surrey, February 5. 

A French Girl's Love, drama, by C. H. Hazlewood ; Britannia, February 12. 

Lhe Very Last Days of Pompeii, burlesque, by R. Reece ; Vaudeville, February 13. 

A Life Race, drama, in three acts, by Miss Evelyn; Alfred, February 19. 

Master's Lodge Night, farce, by G. Hodgson; Surrey, February 24. 
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The Late Ralph Johnston, comedy, in three acts, by Sutherland Edwards; Royalty, Feb. 26. 

Greenleaf the Graceful ; or, The Palace of Vengeance, burl., by W. R. Osman ; Royalty, Feb. 26. 

The Polish Jew, drama, in three acts, by J. Redding Ware; Grecian, March 4 

The Frozen Stream; or, The Dead Witness, drama, in three acts, by A. Coates; Britannia, Marclr 4. 

Forgiven, comedy, in four acts, by James Albery ; Globe, March 9. 

Brave as a Inion, ens by John T. Douglass ; Standard, March 11. 

Don Giovanni, burlesque, by J. C. Brennan ; Theatre Royal, Greenwich, March 11. 

A Poetical Proposal, comedietta, by Martin F. Becher ; Globe, March 20. 

Broken Spells, drama, in three acts, by Dr. Westland Marston ‘and W.G. W ills; Court, Mar. 27- , 

Only the Governess, comedietta, by Arthur Sketchley ; Holborn, March 30. 

La Vie Parisienne, opera boufte, by Offenbach (translated by F. C. Burnand) ; Holborn, Mar. 30. 

The Three Warnings, drama, by Alfred Rayner; New Pavilion, March 30. 

Hilda, the Miser’s Daughter, drama, in three acts, by Andrew Halliday; Adelphi, April 1. 

Haunted Houses ; or, Labyrinths of Life, a Story of London and the Bush, drama, in prologue 
and four acts, by Henry J. Byron; Princess’s, April 1. 

Shilly-Shally, comedy, in three acts, by Charles Reade and Anthony Trollope; Gaiety, April 1. 

By the Sea, farce; Strand, April 1. 

A Tourist's Ticket, farce, by T. J. Williams; Globe, April 1. 

A Bilious Attack, farce; Sadler’s Wells, April 1. 

The Claimant ; or, the Lost One Found, drama, by H. P. Grattan; Surrey, April 1. 

Glin Gath; or, The Man in the Cleft, drama, in four acts, by Paul Meritt ; Grecian, April 1. 

The Stolen Jewess ; or, The Two Israelites, drama, by C. H. Hazlewood; Britannia, April 1. 

Poacher Bill; or, The Gipsy Outcast, drama, by Alfred Coates; Britannia, April 1. 

Faded Flowers, comedy, in one act, by Arthur A’ Beckett ; Haymarket, April 6. 

The Miller of Millberg, comic opera, by Herr Meyer Lutz; Gaiety, April 13. 

Two Hundred Years Ayo; or, Two Loves and Two Lives, drama, in three acts, by R. Dodson ; 
Victoria, April 13. 

Just Like Roger, farce, by W. Webster; Adelphi, April 15. 

Aileen ; or, Foiled at Last, drama, in two acts, by J. P. Collins; Grecian, April 15, 

The Last of the Barons, burlesque, by L. H. Du Terreaux; Strand, April 18. 

Geneviev; or, The Lost Wife, drama, in prologueand two acts, by G. Conquest ; Grecian, April 22. 

The Earl's Housekeeper, drama, by W. Seaman; Britannia, April 22. 

Only a Shilling, drama, in three acts, by W. H. Abel; Pavilion, April 22. 

Domenico the Vile’un, burlesque, by Leigh Thomas (amateur performance) ; Assembly Rooms, 
Camberwell, April 26. 

One T'00 Many, farce, by Desmond L, Ryan; Princess’s, April 29. 

The Wife's Evidence, drama, by C. H. Hazlewood; Britannia, May 1. 

Ordeal by Touch, comedy, in five acts, by Richard Lee; Queen’s, May-4, 

The Spur of the Moment, farce, by Henry J. Byron ; Globe, May 4. 

Out of the¥rying Pan, farce, by A. P. Graves and P. Toft; Holborn, May 4, 

Our Friends, comedy -drama, by George March; Olympic, May 6. 

Carrot ang Pa-snip ; or, The King, The Tailor, and the Mischievous F, extravaganza, by 
Frank W. Green; North Woolwich Gardens, May 11. 

The Sylvan Statue; or, The Festival of the Fauns, extravaganza, by H. F. Arden; Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, May 13. 

Christabel ; or, The Bard Bewitched, extravaganza, by Gilbert A’Beckett; Court, May 15. 

Servant or Suitor, farce; Royalty, May 20. 

Rag Fair, drama, in five acts, by Horace Wigan; Victoria, May 20. 

Strangers Yet, drama, by C. Oswald Allen ; Grecian, May 20. ° 

What Will Become of Him; or, Life in London as "It was and Ts, drama, by Frederick Mar- 
chant; Britannia, May 20. 

Pride; or, The Usurer’s Daughter, =; in four acts, by Edward Towers; Pavilion, May 20. 

Le Roi Carotte (English version), by H. 8. Leigh ; Alhambrs a, June 3 

The Unlawful Present, drama, in one act, by C. H. Hazlewood ; Britannia, June 3 

Gelmina, Italian opera, in three acts, by Prince Poniatowski; Covent Garden, June 4, 

Patty ; or, The Shipwric it's Love, operetta; Bijou Theatre, Bayswater, June 6. 

Bohemia and Belgravia, comedy, in three acts, by Arthur O’Neill; Royalty, June 8. 

Broken Ties, comedy-drama, in two acts, by Palgrave Simpson ; Olympic, June 8. : 

Should this Meet the Eye, farce, by C. A. Maltby; Lyceum, June 10. / 

L’ Gil Crevé, French opera bouffe, by Monsieur Hervé ; : Globe, June 16. 

Love Bird, operetta, libretto by Conway Edwardes, music by A. Nicholson; Vaudeville, June 19. 

‘A Romance of the Harem, comic opera, libretto by Arthur Sketchley, music by J. Parry Cole ; 
St. George’s Theatre, June 19. 

Vokins’s Vi engeance, comic operetta, libretto by H. F. Du Terreaux, music by J. Parry Cole; St. 

George’s Theatre, June 19. 

A Love Test, farce ; Gaiety, June 22. 

The Old Forge, déama, in three acts, by Charles Osborne ; Gaiety, June 22 22. 

The Undergraduate, drama, in four acts, by J. C. Freund ; Queen’s, s, June 2 

Parted and Reunited, drama, in three acts, by C. H. Hazlew ood ; stanaia, Tune 24, 

Our Farm, comedietta, by Edward Rose ; Queen’s, June 29. . 

L.S. D., comedy-drama, in three acts, by Bertie Vyse; Royalty, June 29. 
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Leatherlungos the Great, How He Stormed, Reigned, and Mizzled, extravaganza, by J. 0. 
Cheltnan; Adelphi, July 1. 
Medea in Corinth, tragedy, in three acts, by W. G. Wills; Lyceum, July 8. 
The Woman He Loved and the Woman that Loved Him, drama, in three acts, hy Charles Daly ; 
Grecian, July 8. , 
No Pain No Gain, drama, in four acts, by R. F. Cantwell; Britannia, July 8. 
A Little Change, comedietta, by Sidney Grundy; Haymarket, July 13. 
Le Canard a Trois Becs, French opera bouffe, libretto by M. Jules Moineaux, music by M. 
Emile Jonas; Globe, July 13. 
Il Guaranay, Italian opera, in four acts, by Senor Carlo Gomez ; Covent Garden, July 13. 
Dead or Alive, drama, in three acts, by Tom Taylor; Queen’s, July 22. 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood, drama, by G. H. Macdermott ; Britannia, July 22. 
Thad; or, Linked by Love, comedy, in three acts, by Paul Meritt; Grecian, July 29. 
The Verdict of the World, drama, in three acts, by George Lander; Britannia, August 5. 
The Vampire, burlesque, by Robert Reece; Strand, August 15. . 
Lily’s Love ; or, Weary of Waiting, drama, by W. H. Abel; Pavilion, August 17. 
A Tangled Skein, drama, in three acts, by Oswald Allen and Dudley Fleck; Grecian, August 19. 
Naomi, the Gipsy Girl, drama, in three acts, by C. H. Hazlewood ; Britannia, August 19. 
Babil and Bijou, “ fantastical spectacle in eighteen tableaux, divided into five acts and a prolo- 
guial scene,” by Dion Boucicault and J. R. Planché; Covent Garden, August 29. 
Killarney ; or, The Maiden’s Wish and the Fairy of the Lake, drama, in two acts, by G. HH. 
George; Oriental, August 29. 
Good News, drama, in three acts, by Henry J. Byron; Gaiety, August 31. 
Atonement, drama, in prologue and three acts, by William Muskerry ; Victoria, August 31. 
The Son of Night, drama, in four acts; Sadler’s Wells, September 2. 
The Imperial Guard, drama, by C. H. Hazlewood ; Britannia, September 2. 
Woman's Trust, drama, by E. Towers; Pavilion, September 2. * 
A Son of’ the Soil, drama, in three acts, by Herman C. Merivale; Court, September 4. ~ 
Anne Boleyne, burlesque, by Conway Edwardes; Royalty, September 7. 
My Wifes Baby, farce, by Frederick Hughes; Royalty, September 7. 
A Bright Beam at Last, drama, by G. H. Macdermott ; Britannia, September 9. 
Ali Baba 4 la Mode, operatic extravaganza, by Robert Reece; Gaiety, September 14. 
The Lady of the Lake, drama, in four acts, by Andrew Halliday; Drury Lane, September 21.~ 
Old Grimey ; or, Life in the Black Country, draina, in prologue and three acts, by J. Mortimer 
Murdoch; Grecian, September 23. 
The Drowned Man's Legacy, drama, in three acts, by W. Seaman; Britannia, September 23. 
Thompson's Visit, farce, by John T. Douglass ; Standard, September 23. 
Charles I., historical play, in four acts, by W. G. Wills; Lyceum, September 28. 
Montcalm, drama, in five acts, by Sir Charles Young ; Queen’s, September 28. 
Zampa; or, The Buckaneer and the Little Dear, burlesque, by T. F. Plowman; Court, Oct. 2. 
Life, its Morn and Sunset, drama, in three acts, by C. H. Hazlewood ; Britannia, October 2. 
Fun in a Fog, farce ; Drury Lane, October 5. 
A False Alarm, farce, by Alfred Young ; Holborn, October 5. 
Miss Chester, drama, in three acts, by Miss Marryat and Sir Charles Young; Holborn, Oct. 5. 
Dolly Varden, drama, in four acts, by Murray Wood; Surrey, October 5, 
A Warm Reception, farce, by G. 8. Hodgson ; Surrey, October 7. 
Under the Shadow of Old St. Paul’s, drama, by Frederick Marchant ; East London, October 12, 
Angling ‘n Troubled Waters, drama, in four acts, by Edward Towers; Pavilion, October 14. 
British Born, drama, in prologue and three acts, by P. Meritt and H. Pettitt; Grecian, Oct. 17. 
Amos Clark, drama, in prologue and four acts, by Watts Phillips; Queen’s, October 19. 
A Cabinet Secret, comedy, in two acts, by L. H. F. Du Terreaux; Philharmonic, October 19. 
A Dream of Love, comedy, in two acts, by John Oxenford; Opera Comique, October 21. 
L’ Gil Crevé (English version), adapted by H. B. Farnie; Opera Comique, October 21. 
Confidence, drama, in three acts, by R. Cantwell ; Britannia, October 21. 
The Lady of the Lane, burlesque, by Henry J. Byron; Strand, October 31. , 
Mabel’s Life; or, a Bitter Bargain, drama, in four acts, by Henry J. Byron; Adelphi, Nov. 2. 
Forty Winks, operetta, by H. B. Farnie; Haymarket, November 2. 
False Shame, comedy, in three acts, by Frank Marshall ; Globe, November 4, ; 
The Ebony Casket ; or, Mabel’s Two Birthdays, drama, in four acts, by T. W. Speight; 
Gaiety, November 9. 4 
A Legend of Notre Dame, drama, by J. C. Smith ; Surrey, November 9. 
Vesta’s Temple, an “absurdity ;” Court, November 14. 
Mistaken, drama, in three acts, by J. Morton Killick (amateur performance); St. George’s 
Theatre, November 15. 
Polyphomus, “a nonsensical satire,” by J. Morton Killick (amateur performance); St. George’s 
Theatre, November 15. 3 J E 
The .— of Sighs, opera bouffe, in three acts, by H.S. Leigh, music by Offenbach ; St. James’s, 
ovember 18. 
A Lucky Hit, comedy, in three acts, by Charles Appleyard; Royalty, November 21. 
Debt, comedy, in two acts, by E. A. de Pass ; Gaiety, November 23. 
The Wager, comic opera, in two acts, by J, A. Kappey ; Gaiety, November 23. 
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Little Nelly, drama, in four acts, by Murray Wood ; Surrey, November 23. 

Charles IT. ; or, Something Like History, burlesque, by Gilbert A’ Beckett ; Court, Nov. 25. 

The Fair Circassian ; or, the Chevalier, the Count, and the Italian, drama, in two acts, by ¢. 
H. Hazlewood; Britannia, November 25. 

Weather Permitting, comedietta, by W. R, Snow; Globe, November 27. 

Fritz, our Cousin German, American drama, in three acts; Adelphi, November 30. 

No Cards, farce, by John Oxenford; Adelphi, November 30, 


ary asy+ 
Aletu Pieces 
PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1871, TO NOVEMBER, 1872. 


A Double Life ; or, The Shadow of Crime, drama, by Lewis Sinclair ; T. R., Swansea, Dec. 4. 
The Dragon of Hougue Bie ; or, The Little Prince's Tour, burlesque, by J. F. Draper (amateur 
performance); Royal Hall, Jersey, December 8. 
The Cry in the Darkness ; or, The Collision in the Mersey, drama; Royal Colosseum Theatre, 
Live rpool, December 11. 
The Pearl of Paris, drama, by J. B. Johnstone; Albert Theatre, Portsmouth, December 18. 
Deception, comedietta, by Maurice De Frece ; Theatre Royal, Liverpool, December 18. 
The Sphinx, a Touch from the Ancients (a new version of the Brothers Brough’s burlesque), by 
Walter Boult; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, January 6. 
Baden Baden ; or, the Pretty Hunchback, comedy, in three acts, by Richard Bateman ; Theatre 
Royal, Barnstaple, January 12. 
The Patriot's Daughter ; or, Tried and True, drama, in three acts, by Edward Stirling; Royal 
Albert Theatre, Portsmouth, January 15. 7 
The Cottage in the Holly, drama; Theatre, Staleybridge, January 22. 
Abel Drake's Wife, drama; Her Majesty’s Theatre, Richmond, January 25. 
Light and Dark ; or, the Wreck of the Ship Silver Star, drama, by Matthew Wardhaugh; 
Royal Queen’s Theatre, Barnsley, January 29. 
Carry’s Breach of Promise ; or, the Two Adolphuses, farce, by Maurice De Frece; Theatre - 
Royal, Liverpool, January 29. 
Chicago, the City of Flames, drama, by H. R. Beverley ; Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, Jan. 29. 
Mad Ruth of Wilton; or, the Prophet of Stonehenge, drama, by C. Belmore; Pavilion Theatre, 
Salisbury, January 29. 
A Runaway Match, farce, by Albert Mayne; Theatre Royal, Sunderland, February 2. 
The Blind Witness of Aberdare, drama; Cambrian Theatre, Merthyr Tydfil, February 5. 
The Shingawn ; or, Old Ireland’s Shamrock has not Withered Yet, drama, in four acts, by 
Edward Stirling; Royal Albert Theatre, Portsmouth, February 5. 
Iron Before Gold, drama; in three acts, by Charles Osborne; Theatre Royal, Belfast, Feb. 12. 
Lady Barbara’s Birthday, comedietta, by Miss Barker (amateur performance); Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, February 12. 
Captain John Hall, the First Highwayman, drama; Royal Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, Feb. 12. 
Dawid Morgan, the Jacobite, drama; Star Theatre, Aberdare, South Wales, February 15. 
The Postheen Phewn, drama, in three acts, by J. Holmes Grover ; Theatre Royal, Cardiff, Feb. 19. 
Little Amy Robsart from a Comic Point of View, burlesque; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liver- 
pool, February 22. 
Restored, drama, by E. Raven Byrne; Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, February 27. 
He’s so Nervous, farce, by Maurice De Frece ; Theatre Royal, Liverpool, March 4. 
King Kokatoo, burlesque, by F. C. Burnand; Theatre Royal, Leeds, March 4. 
The Rows of Castille, burlesque, by Conway Edwardes; Theatre Royal, Brighton, March 4. 
The Lady of Kildare ; or, Married in Mistake, drama; Queen’s Theatre, Salisbury, March 4. 
Our Geordie, farce; Theatre Royal, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, March 7. ) 
The Thistle and Rampant Lion, extravaganza; Operetta House, Dundee, March 11, 
The Sleigh Bells, drama, by G. F. Rowe; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, March 11. 
Mad as a Hatter, farce, by A.C. Thorp (amateur performance); Alexandra Hall, Dublin, Mar. 12. y 
The Polish Jew, drama, by 8. Emery ; Theatre Royal, Bradford, March 18. ; 
Pat's Thanksgiving, farce, by Maurice De Frece ; Theatre Royal, Liverpool, March 18, 
The Lost Heir, drama, by Edward Price ; Theatre Royal, Aberdeen, March 20. 
Brought to Light, drama, by J. Percival; Theatre Royal, Aberdeen, March 27. z 
The Fair Maid of Clifton, extravaganza, by F. R. Goodyer; T. R., Nottingham, March 30, | 
Domestic Diplomacy, comedietta, by James Redmond ; Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, April 1. “3 
Clouds, comedy-drama, by Arthur Percival ; Theatre Royal, Exeter, April 1. ; 
Arrah Niel; or, the Vale of Knockfierna, drama; Adelphi Theatre, Liverpool, April 1. 
4 


3 


The Drunkard’s List, drama; Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, April 1. 
Juanita; or,a Night in Seville, comic operetta, in two acts, by J. B. Cooper; Liverpool, April 2, 


Ruralising, comedietta, by George Carlyle ; Theatre Royal, Hanley, April 15. ‘ : 
The Three Hunchbacks, farce, by Maurice De Frece; Theatre Royal, Liverpool, April 15, ; 
j 
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The Good Fairy of St. Helen’s ; or, King Coal and His Merry Men, burlesque, by James 
Brockbank, jun.; Theatre Royal, St. Helen’s, April 22. 

The Pentlands, drama, in four acts, by E. Sidaway France ; Theatre Royal, Wakefield, April 23. 

Worcester Sauce ; or,a Man anda Brother, farce; Amateur Dramatic Club, Worcester, April 26, 

The Seven Charmed Spuds, tarce, by Mr. Quayle; Queen’s Theatre, Barnsley, April 29. 

Dolly Varden, drama, in four acts, by Murray Wood; Theatre Royal, Bradford, April 29. 

Sympathy, comedietta, by A. W. Dubourg; Theatre Royal, Manchester, April 29, 

Little Chang, opera bouffe, by F. C. Burnand; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, May 6. 

Anna Maria’s Piano, farce, by Nugent Robinson; Theatre Royal, Dublin, May 13. 

The Great Tichborne Case, farce, by William Mackay ; Theatre Royal, Leicester, May 20. 

Not so Mad as He Looks, farce, by Maurice De Frece ; Theatre Royal, Liverpool, May 20. 

Arling Lodge, drama, by L. C. Turner; Theatre Royal, Bath, May —. 

D'ye Know Me Now, farce, by Captain Ward Braham and Mr. Nitram Wellsey; New Theatre 
Royal, Reading, June 14. 

Sam Carr, the Man in Possession, farce; Theatre Royal, Darlington, June 21. 

The Vicissitudes of Sir Roger Tichborne, drama; Theatre, Court Hall, Trowbridge, June 21. 

The Miner's Dog; or, the Murder at the Pit’s Bank, drama; Queen’s Theatre, Barnsley, June 28. 

Shadow of Wrong, drama, by T. Mead; Theatre Royal, Cardiff, July 2. 

Hubert’s Pride, comedy, by Miss Julia Agnes Fraser; Victoria Theatre, Strathaven, July 8. 

Uncle Starlight’s Will, farce, by Maurice De Frece; Theatre Royal, Liverpool, July 8. 

Dermot O’ Donecahue ; or, the Stranger from Belfast, drama, in prologue and five acts, by Miss 
Julia Agnes Fraser; Victoria Theatre, Strathaven, July 24. ‘ 

A Female Iago, farce, by W. H. Goldsmith; Theatre Royal, Jersey, August 6. 

The Franco-Prussian War, military spectacle, in four acts, by J. Elphinstone; Theatre Royal, 
Hanley, August 12. 

Dora’s Love ; or, the Struggles of a Poor Engineer, drama, by C. W. Chamberlaine; Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Wolverhampton, August 12. 

Time’s Triumph, drama, in four acts, by Henry J. Byron; Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, August 19. 

Starved to Death; or, High Crime and Low Crime, drama, in three acts; Adelphi Theatre, 
Liverpool, August 26. 

Ample Security, farce, by C. H. Stephenson; Theatre Royal, Southampton, September 5. 

The Maid of Biggar ; or, Love against Money, drama, by James Skea; Theatre Royal, Barrow- 
in-Furness, September 9. 

Obliging a Friend, farce, by Wybert Reeve; Theatre Royal, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sept. 9. 

I Love You, comedietta, by Wybert Reeve; Theatre Royal, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Sept. 13. 

“1679,” drama, by Charles Webb ; Theatre Royal, Glasgow, September 23. 

The Alabama Privateer ; or, the Scourge of the North, drama ; Colosseum, Liverpool, Sept. 23. 

‘ootlights, comedy-drama, by J. Shenton; ‘Theatre Royal, Doncaster, September 25. 

Gilded Youth, drama, in four acts, by Sir Charles Young; Theatre Royal, Brighton, Sept. 30. 

Cornarino’s Mistake, operetta, by Julian Edwards; Corn Exchange, Hereford, September 30. 

The White Boys of Kerry, drama, by H. P. Grattan; Theatre Royal, Bradford, October 14. 

Carry’s Triumph, drama; Operetta House, Edinburgh, October 14. 

The Shadow of Life, drama; Adelphi Theatre, Liverpool, October 14. 

Marlborough; or, Three Phases of a Life, drama, in four acts, by Watts Phillips; Theatre 
Royal, Brighton, October 21. 

A Double Life, drama, by J. C. Elliott; Theatre Roval, Dundee, October 21. 

Manola; or, the Gitana’s Love, drama, in five acts, by Sergeant Lucas, of the Royal Marines; 
Theatre Royal, Plymouth, October 21. 

Face to Face; or, at Home and Abroad, drama, by Charles Irving Hall; Theatre Royal, Mac- 
clesfield, October 24. 

My Name is Jones, farce, by Joel H. G. Whittaker ; Amphitheatre, Leeds, October 28, 

Quiet Lodgings, comic drama, by Fred. Jules Stein ; Octagon Theatre, Blyth, October 30, 

The Highlanders, military spectacular drama, by Edgar Bruce; T. R., Portsmouth, Nov. 11. 

Poor Nell, drama, by Edward Price; Theatre Royal, Aberdeen, November 15. 

Dred, drama, by Walter Banks-; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Wolverhampton, November 19, 

Florence, drama; Theatre Royal, Plymouth, November 20. 

Salem’s Sorrow, drama; Theatre, Stockport, November 25. 

Llewelyn, the Last King of Wales, drama; Warren’s Theatre, Carmarthen, November 26. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Tue idea was due to our Parisian neighbours, who had Musard to enliven them in this fashion 
fur some three years before the experiment was tried in London. The first promenade concert 
given in this country was at the Lyceum, on Wednesday evening, December 12th, 1838. It was 
announced as the first of a series of “ Concerts & la Musard,” and the public took to the notion 
at once. For some time Musard conducted in person, and his popular quadrilles, “ The Echoes,” and 
the “ Danois,” began to be whistled in their entirety by those wonderful errand boys who, with a 
marvellous quickness of ear, catch up the melodies of the day as fast as they come out, and walk 
off with them to the remotest district of town. The next place where “ Promenade Concerts” were 
encountered was at the Colosseum, in connection with the facial imitations of a singular Greek, 
who called himself Alexandrinos Franginopolos, and who, between the parts of the musical 
entertainment, used to come forward on the platform, and, without uttering a word, change his 
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flexible countenance into the likeness of a lion, a tiger, a bear, a sheep, anda baboon. His ears 
would move, and his forehead would be curiously pushed back, during this performance, which 
was very extraordinary, but somewhat unpleasant to witness. The manner in which the Greek 
shook out a mass of dark hair that fell over his shoulders into the semblance of a mane, and then 
roared like a lion, would have made Bully Bottom jealous. This singular exhibition, which was 
truthfully enough described as “unique,” was only repeated a few evenings, and the “ facial 
imitator,” who was a gaunt young man of a very weird and haggard aspect when his features 
were at rest, died soon after, Then, in March, 1839, we had Promenade Concerts ‘a la 
Valentino,” at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand (now the site of the Whittington Club), 
and with Eliason as conductor. In April, of the same year, “ Military Promenade Concerts” 
were given at the Lyceum, by the Coldstream band, led by Godfrey, and all London now went 
music-mad. The very street musicians began to cluster and imitate the numbers and conse- 
quence of the larger and more highly-skilled bands. Nothing else was talked of for a long time, 
and the first question in society would always be—“t How do you like the Promenade?” In the 
winter season of 1839, we had the Promenade Concerts resumed at the Lyceum, nnder Signor 
Negri and M,. Tolbecque, whilst the Princess’s Theatre, then just finished, had Promenade 
Concerts under Mr. Willy and Mr, Tutton, and at Drury Lane, “ Concerts d’Hiver,” under Mr. 
Eliason and M. Musard, Overtures and quadrilles, symphonies and galops, classical and ball- 
room music, were to be heard at every turn. These shilling concerts were so far useful that they 
gave our instrumental performers more frequent opportunities of playing together and under 
judicious control, while they made the public more searching and critical in musical matters than 
in those days when the overture was merely regarded as a means of silencing a noisy gallery. 
When Jullien identified his name with these entertainments their popularity was at its height, 
and the famous white waistcoat of the “ great Mons.,” as it rose every evening above the music- 
stand, became one of the most familiar sights of London. Jullien considerably enlarged the 
number of instrumentalists, but not always with the result of favourably impressing his auditors. 
** A precious lot of lubbers these are,” once observed a eailor to his messmate as he heard the “ Col- 
lege Hornpipe” introduced in the Army and Navy Quadrille; “I’m blest, Jack, if it don’t take 
a hundred of ’em to playone tune!” Although some thirty years have elapsed since Jullien 
first waved his baton as conductor of the Promenade Concerts at Drury Lane Theatre, his name 
is still freshly remembered. Jullien succeeded Eliason as conductor, having previously distin- 
guished himself as a solo performer on the piccolo; and his Rossignol Waltz, in which he imitated 
so perfectly the note of the nightingale, will be remembered with delight by his early admirers. 
He also performed on, and introduced into this country, a brass instrument he denominated a 
clarichord, one of the numerous valve instruments now so much in vogue in our military bands. 
As this entertainment, he may be almost said to have invented, became more and more the 
fashion, Jullien grew more and more prodigal of his “ effects;” and, in the “ Last Days of 
Pompeii” he carried these to the extreme point. Pans of red fire were kindled all over the 
theatre to make the fumes of nitrate of strontian suggest the suffocating smoke of Mount Vesu- 
vius, and a startling sound was produced in a mysterious way. Accident led to the discovery 
that the rumbles which appeared to be in the bowels of the earth were caused by a garden rol- 
ler dragged over sheets of iron stretched across the hollows above the proscenium. I happened 
to overhear the indignant author of the rumbling declare that this would be the “last night of 
Pompey” with him if he didn’t have his beer as well as his shilling allowed him. Previously 
to this period, English artistes had considered it beneath their dignity to perform at a concert 
where the admission was so small. Jullien brought forward such a combination of executive 
talent, and paid the instrumentalists such- excellent terms, that all were glad to enlist under his 
banner. By his tact and judgment he secured such names for his programme as Sivori, Ernst, 
Vieuxtemps, Blagrove, Willy, Viotti and G. Collins, Wieniawski, Bottesini, the Milanollas, 
Prospéie, Hughes, Vivien, Richardson, R. Pratten, Harper, Lazarus, Barrett, Charles Godfrey 
and his renowned Coldstream Band, the late Emile Laurent, Keenig, Baumann, and a host of 
others. Encouraged by his success, he resolved to found a national opera, and took Drury- Lane 
for the purpose. n the very first night—December 6th, 1847—when Donizetti’s Lucia di 
Lammermoor was performed, he brought forward one who has since made his name world- 
famous, the great English tenor, Sims Reeves. All departments were managed on the most 
lavish scale, and the speculation ended in bankruptcy. Before the autumn of 1850 Jullien went 
to the United States, with some of the principal members of his orchestra, and wound up his 
transatlantic exploits by that gigantic meeting, in conjunction with the speculative Mr. Barnum, 
which drew 40,000 persons to the New York Crystal Palace. In 1851 Jullien was again in 
London, and speedily appeared in connection with another unfortunate enterprise—the New 
Music Hall in the Surrey Gardens. Then Jullien’s concerts were transferred to the Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, the destruction of which, in 1855, by fire, entailed upon him a severe 
loss. He was giving concerts at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1857 and 1858, and afterwards went 
to the Lyceum. Beset with difficulties, he retired to Paris, passed four months in the debtors’ 
prison at Clichy, appealed to the Bankruptcy Court, received his certificate, planned a new series 
of concerts, beginning with the French capital; and then his physical and mental activity 
abruptly broke down, He startled those who called upon him by showing them the scheme of a 
quadrille he had just conceived, and which touched upon a theme too reverent to be even spoken 
of in a light manner. The sad end came rapidly. Jullien died at Paris, March 14th, 1860, from 
the effect of three deep wounds he had inflicted upon himself in a state of raging insanity. He 
had only attained his fiftieth year—E. L. Buancuanrp. 
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Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary for 1872. 





‘Axsportt, Paul, Pantomimist, July —. 


Anegtt, W. H., Comedian and Manager, aged 74, January —. 

AnGLots, Signor Luigi, a famous Double Bass Player, Turin, May —. 

Ayres, Ames (Eugenio), Trapezist, aged 23, February 11. 

Barrett, Henry Michael, Actor, aged 68, June 15. 
BecueEr, Lady (née Miss Eliza O'Neil), Actress, aged 80, Oct. 29. 
Bisnop, Tom, Jacobite Vocalist, January —. 
BotEno, Samson, Music Hall Artiste, February 17. 
Bootu, Thomas Bennett (professionally known as T. B. Bennett), Actor, June 8. 
Borrow, William, father of Mrs. S. Lane, of the Britannia Theatre, aged 74, August 7. 
Bripe@k, Thomas, Vocalist, of Butterworth’s Christy Minstrels, October 9. 
BRISEBARRE, Edouard, French Dramatist, aged 56, December 17, 1871. 

3nirtoNn, Wallace, Actor, Demerara, British Guinea, May 14. 

Brooke, John, Proprietor of the Theatre Royal, Wakefield, aged 36, February 17. 
Burton, John, Conductor of the Bradford Festival Choral Society, aged 38, March 3. 
BusuEtt, Frederick, of the Birmingham Concert Hall, Birmingham, aged 38, February 18. 
BurieEr, Mrs., wife of William Butler, Buffo Vocalist, November 4. 

Canara, Signor, Musical Composer, aged 85, July —. 
Carr, R. P., Agent to the Matthews Brothers Troupe of Christy Minstrels, June 4. 
Carre, Michael, French Dramatist, aged 52, Juno —. 
Cutty, Mons. de, Actor and Director of the Odeon Theatre, Paris, aged 64, June 12. 
Cuorzey, Henry Fothergill, Musical Composer and Critic, aged 63, February 16. 
Cuvrcu, Charles, of the Theatre Royal, Norwich, aged 69, March 27. 

Cuvrcn, Tom, Pianist at Prince’s Music Hall, Carlisle, aged 37, October 10. 
Crakk, Wyndham, Scotch Tenor Singer, aged 35, May 16. 
Ciarton, John, Proprietor of Clapton’s Exhibition of Arts, May 30. 

CieMENT, Tom Henri, Champion Skater and Singer, July 10. 

Cuirton, Harry, Comic and Motto Vocalist, aged 40, July 15. 
Corin, M., Tenor Singer of the Grand Opera, Paris, aged 31, January 13. 
Conquest, Benjamin Oliver, Proprietor of the Grecian Theatre, City-road, aged 68, July 5. 
CorELanD, Alfred, Harpist, March 22. 
CoRNWALL, Mrs. Anna, Pianist, aged 93, Sept. —. 

Courtney, Harry, Pianist at the Museum Concert Hall, Wolverhampton, June 11. 
Cummins, Richard (professionally known as Arthur), Vocalist, July 4. 
Daxz, John, Actor, aged 69, October 25. 
Dawison, Herr Bogumil, German Tragedian, February 2. 

Dawn, J. R., Negro Vocalist, aged 23, February 25. 

De Haaa, John, Basso Singer, Williamstown, Australia, October 4, 

DEVRIENT, Emile, German Actor, aged 68, August —. 
DonoeaveE, William (Billy Howard), Negro Vocalist, aged 30, January 8. 

Dovetas, John, formerly Proprietor of a Travelling Theatre, November —. 

Duprez, Madame, Vocalist, wife of M. Duprez, Professor of Singing at Brussels, Feb. —. 
Dyas, Mrs, Ann Ada, Actress, aged 48, December 1, 1871. 
Drxon, W., well known to English Opera Companies, November —. 

Epmonps, James, Proprietor of Wombwell’s Menagerie, aged 66, December 16, 1871. 
Epmunps, Edmund, Comedian, March 31. 

Exmorg, Marcus, Actor, January 30. 

Emoen, William Samuel, of the Olympic Theatre, aged 71, January 4. 

Fanert, Richard, French Actor, late of the Vaudeville, Paris, aged 50, October —. 
Fr11x,Mons, Raphael, Director of the French Plays at the St.James’s Theatre, ag. 46,July 9. 
Ferpinanp, Mrs, Annie, wife of George Ferdinand, Equestrian Clown, aged 37, July 22. 
Forpe, George, Vocalist, aged 60, July 28. 

Forrester, Alfred Henry (“Alfred Crowquill”’), aged 67, May 26. 
Fox, Mrs., wife of Harry Fox, the Chairman of the Middlesex Music Hall, September 22. 
Gitpert, Miss Marian, Danseuse, March 12. 

GiL1IGaN, Joseph (Henry Clinton), Comedian, December 14, 1871. 

Govurtay, Miss Helen Lawson (Miss Nelly Gordon), Actress, aged 26, February 20. 
Greaory, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Professor J. C. Gregory, aged 42, June 8. 
Grittparzer, Herr, Austrian Dramatist, aged 80, January —. 

Goy, George G., Box Book-keeper of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, aged 33, June 7. 
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HEatry, Thomas A., Provincial Actor, October 7. 

Herron, William Thomas (Frank Williams), aged 38, August 4. 

Heypecke, F., Musician, Adelaide, South Australia, June 23. 

Hixt1, Brownlow, Actor, January — 

Hit, Mrs. Charlotte, of the Wore ester Concert Hall, Worcester, aged 40, April 7. 
Huauss, Julio Henry, Actor, of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, aged 62, October 11. 

Ixes, Samuel, Violinist, and a Member of Mr. Charles Hale's Band, aged 27, Feb. 23. 
JonEs, George, Proprietor of Rosherville Gardens, Gravesend, aged 77, June 27. 
Jones, Mrs. Charlotte, widow of the above, aged 86, June 28. 

Junot, W. E. D. (Edmund Clifford), Harlequin, aged 21, October 18. 

KEELE 'Y, Edward Montague, Provincial Actor, aged 37, August 20. 

Kopp, Jean Laurent, Actor, of the Varieties Theatre, P aris, aged 59, September 23. 
Lacy, Mrs. Frances (née Miss Cooper), Actress, wife of T. H. Lacy, aged 53, April 21. 
Lamp, Alexander, Comedian, December 14, 1871. 

Lampert, Spencer, formerly Treasurer to the late Mr. Charles Kean, aged 45, Aug. 29. 
Laya, Mons., French Dramatist, September 5. 

Lz, Nelson Richard, Theatrical Manager, aged 65, January 2. 

Lorruovsg, Mrs., of St. Patrick’s Music Hall, Dublin, aged 29, February —. 

LEVA8sEU R, Mons., Vocalist, December 7, 1871. 

LucueEt, Mons. Auguste, French Dramatist, March —. 

Marecuatze, Mons., French Dramatist, aged 86, January —. 

Mayuew, Horace, Author, &., aged 53, April 30. 

M‘CotivuMm, Thomas, Circus Proprietor, aged 44, March 22. 

M118, John, Pianist and Vocalist, aged 35, March 21. 

Morratt, Mrs. Rebecca, wife of Edward Moffatt, Equestrian, aged 22, October 18. 
Natuan, Miss Rose, Columbine, at the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, aged 43, January 3. 
Nxitson, James Gardner, Comedian, aged 44, March 27, 

Newton, John, Comedian and Duettist, February 25. 

Nimmo, Andrew, Theatrical and Musical Agent, aged 54, June 23. 

O’SULLIVAN, James Joseph, Irish Comedian, aged 37, October 19. 

Patou, Miss Julia, Actress, Messrs. Bennett and Patch’s Company, aged 17, April 4. 
Perritt, Samuel, Actor, of the Grecian Theatre, City-road, August 31. 

PuiL11s, Richard Empson, Actor, aged 51, February 8. 

PickFoRD, James, Proprietor of the Shakespeare Music Hall, Manchester, August 24. 
PickiEs, James, Musician, aged 63, May 12. 

Pittet, Gustave Fabien, French Dramatist, April —. 

Pisaroni, Madame Benedette, Opera Singer, aged 79, August 6. 

Puatrs, Mr., Bandmaster of the 45th Kent Rifle Volunteers, July 3. 

Poork, John, Dramatist (Author of “ Paul Pry,” &c.), aged 87, February 5. 
ReINuARDT, Miss Lizzie, Actress at the Theatre Royal, Sheffield, aged 34, February 9. 
RENaxD, Mons., Tenor Singer, of the French Opera, Paris, March 11. 

Roxgryson, Dr. Francis, Musical Composer, October 21. 

Ropeers, Mrs., wife of T. J. Rodgers, People’s Music Hall, Hanley, aged 35, Sept. 29. 
Roeers, G. H., Australian Comedian, Melbourne, aged 54, February 13. 

Royce, Mrs. W. (née Emily Watson), Actress, aged 22, December 8, 1871. 

Rupp, Henry, Conductor of the Norwich Festival Society, aged 50, March 14, 
Simpson, Mrs. (née Miss Louisa Dalby), Soprano Vocalist, aged 34, September 30. 
Sams, W ‘illiam Raymond, well known in connexion with the Stage, ‘aged 52, August 31. 
SanpDERSON, Mrs., Vocalist, Melbourne, Australia, September 6. 

SEIDLER, Mdme., the sole survivor of the original cast of “ Der Freischiitz,” aged 77, Sept. 4. 
Suatpers, W illiam, Theatrical Manager, aged 72, August 15. 

SueEareEr, Mrs,, Proprietress of the Coloeseum Music Hall, Belfast, November — 
Simmons, Miss Lavinia (professionally known as Miss Lavine), Actress, July 26. 
Simmons, Charles, Pianist and Composer, aged 71, October —. 

Simpson, Harry, of the New Pavilion an Kast London Theatres, June 11. 

Simpson, Thomas Bartlett, Proprietor of Cremorne Gardens, aged 66, June 22. 

Sr. Atbyn, E., of the Adelphi Theatre; March 3. 

SrePuHENS, Peter, Circus Proprietor, January 1. 

Srixiine, Alfred, Actor, of the Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 22, April 24. 


Srrovup, Mrs., for many years connected with the Weymouth Theatre Royal, January —. 


Swa.tow, J. T., Concert Speculator, Peterborough, December 2, 1871. 

Swann, William, Gymnast, aged 15, March 6. 

Tay1or, James, formerly known as the “Second Sighted Youth,” aged 31, June 1. 
Testo, Charles, Equestrian Director, aged 54, November 27. 
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TurEry, M., French Dramatist, aged 42, August 2. 

Tuomas, Henry, Vocalist, aged 49, March 6, 

Tuomas, William, Musician, aged 74, October 11. 

THoroGoop, John (Johnny Johns), Clown at the Standard Theatre, aged 21, Jan. 12, 
TILLBROOK, Oscar, Actor, of the Theatre Royal, Norwich, November 3. 

Turner, W., a Member of J. T. Tute’s Christy Minstrels, March 22. 

Turner, Mrs. Annie, wife of Mr. H. J. Turner, Dramatic Agent, July 28. 

Turpin, Mrs. Isabella, wife of Mr. George Turpin, Haymarket, aged 59, April 22. 
Turpin, George, Box Book-keeper at the Haymarket Theatre, aged 60, July 10. 
Venva, Frederic Mare Antoine, Composer of Ballet Music, aged 86, November —. 
Vickers, Henry, Comic Vocalist, aged 61, December 10, 1871. 

VERT, Madame, French Actress, March 22. 

Wattett, Mrs., mother of W. F. Wallett, Clown, aged 84, November 3. 

Watrers, Henry Arnold (Young D’Lonra), Gymnast, aged 13, July 4. 

Warp, Miss Kate, Actress, Melbourne, Australia, August —. 

Wasuinaton, Miss Florence, Clog, Boot, and Pump Dancer, January 24. 

Warson, G. L., Proprietor of the Cambridge Music Hall, Spennymoor, aged 46, Feb. 20, 
Wuirte, Fred., Harlequin at the Surrey Theatre, March 27. 

Wuire, Mr. R. B., Musician, Adelaide, South Australia, June 23. 

WILpER, Joseph, Pyrotechnist, December 9, 1871. 

Wiu1aMs, Miss Louise, Actress, of Mr. Joseph Eldred’s Company, May 24. 
Wixi1aMson, William Charles, Negro Vocalist, aged 33, October 2. 

WiLLouauby, J. M., well known in the Theatrical profession, November 6. 


a ° 

{lotuerful Acting. 
Tue little old theatre at Albany, New York, U.S.A., has been made the scene of many 
curious theatrical stories. On one occasion Mr. Edwin Forrest, the American tragedian, 
then a young man, and more famous for his muscle than his genius, gave a tremendous 
display of really powerful acting. He was supposed to represent a Roman warrior, and 
to be attacked by six minions of a detested tyrant. At the rehearsals Mr. Forrest found 
a great deal of fault with the supers who condescended to play the minions. They were 
too tame. They didn’t lay hold of him. They wouldn’t go in as if it were a real fight. 
Mr. Forrest stormed and threatened; the supers sulked and consulted. At length the 
captain of the supers inquired, in his local slang, “ Yer want this to be a bully fight, 
eh?” “Ido,” replied Mr. Forrest. “ All right,” rejoined the captain, and the rehearsal 
quietly proceeded. In the evening the little theatre was crowded, and Mr. Forrest was 
enthusiastically received. When the fighting scene occurred, the great tragedian took 
the centre of the stage, and the six minions entered rapidly and deployed in skirmishing 
order. At the cue, “ Seize him!’”’ one minion assumed a pugilistic attitude, and struck 
a blow straight from the shoulder upon the prominent nose of the Roman hero; another 
raised him about six inches from the stage by a well-directed kick, and the others made 
ready to rush in for a decisive tussle. For a moment Mr. Forrest stood astounded, his 
broad chest heaving with rage, his great eyes flashing fire, his sturdy legs planted like 
columns upon the stage. Then came the few minutes of powerful acting, at the end of 
which one super was seen sticking headforemost in the bass drum in the orchestra, four 
were having their wounds dressed in the green-room, and one, finding himself in the 
flies, rushed out upon the roof of the theatre and shouted “Fire!” at the top of his 
voice ; while Mr. Forrest, called before the curtain, bowed his thanks pantingly to the 
applauding audience, who looked upon the whole affair as part of the piece, and “had 
never seen Forrest act so splendidly.” Upon another occasion, however, the powerful 
acting was upon the part of the supers. For the sake of poetic justice, let us hope that 
they were the same supers. The hero was Mr. George Jones, afterwards known as the 
Count Johannes. Mr. Jones was impersonating the theatrical British sailor (trans- 
formed, of course, into the theatrical Yankee sailor), who fights a broadsword combat 
with four pirates, and rescues a lovely damsel in distress. By some means or other Mr. 
Jones had offended the free and independent supers who ——— the pirates, and the 
result was a material alteration in the denowement of the drama. The lovely damsel 
was in distress; the four pirates were about to bind her and bear her away to their 
secret cave ; the feelings of the excited audience were wrought up to the highest pitch, 
when suddenly Mr. Jones (as the Yankee tar) dashed upon the scene, threw himself 
before the unhappy damsel, flourished his cutlass, and shouted, “Come on, villains! 
One Yankee sailor is more than a match for four such lubberly sharks.” “TI guess not,” 
replied one of the pirates, and the four of them coolly took the gallant but astonished 
Jones by his legs and arms, and, in spite of his desperate struggles, carried him bodily off 
the stage, locked him in the property closet, and, returning, bore off the maiden to their 
mountain cavern behind the scenes. The curtain fell—Srernuen Fiske. 
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IN GREAT BRITAIN. 






AnEnDEEN—Royal, FE. Price. | 
New Royal, W. Gomersal. 
Axprrsnot—Royal Club House, Major | 
Goodenough, Secretary. 
Ayr—Queen’s, J. Smith. 
LarNsLEY—Queen’s, M. Wardhaugh. 
BarnstarLte— Royal, Beckett and Norton. | 
Banrow-1n-FurNEss—Royal,A.L.Osborne. | 
Baru—Royal, W. Duck. 
BeLtrast—Royal, J. F. Warden. 
BirkKENnEAD—Royal. 
BirmincuaM—Royal, M. H. Simpson. 
Prince of Wales, J. Rodgers. 
Brackpurn—Royal, C. H. Duval. 
Buiyru— Octagon, R. Fynes. 
Borton—Royal, J. P. Weston. 
Brapvrorp—Royal, Charles Rice. 
Alexandra. 
BRECON —Royal. 

Buistot— Royal, J. I. Chute. 
New Royal, J. H. Chute. 
Bricuron— Royal, H. Nye Chart. | 
BurnLtey—Royal Albert, L. Ashworth. 
Burron-on-Trent—W. H. Wilson. 
Bury St.Epmunps—Royal,F.G.Venimore. | 
Bury (Lancashire)—Royal, C.H. Duval. | 
CambBripGe—Royal, W. T. Richardson. 
CantTEkbukY—Royal, W. Davey. 

Carpirr—Royal, — Esmonde. 
Curster— Royal, H. Bradford, 
CurEsTERFIELD—Co., T. P. Wood, Sec. 
CHELTENHAM—Royal, W, Duck. 
CoaTbRIDGE—Royal, W. H. Sennett. 
Adelphi, John Sheridan, 
Corxk— Royal, R. C. Burke. 
Queen’s, 
CoicuEstER—Royal. 
CoventTry— Royal, F, G. Venimore. 
Croypon—Royal. 
Daruineton— Royal, E. Bayle Henry. 
Daventry— Royal. 
Dersy—Star, N. Harris. 
Drvonrort—Royal, J. R. Newcombe. 
Derwspury—Royal, James Skea, 
Doncaster—Royal, Capt. Disney Roebuck. | 
DoveG1ias—Royal, Mosley White. 
Victoria. 


* 








Dover—Royal, B. Browning. 
Duziin— Royal, J. Harris. 
Queen’s. 
Gaiety, J. and M, Gunn. 
Domrries—A. M‘Lein. 
DunpeE—Royal, J. H. Robb. 
i pinpurcu—Royal, R. H. Wyndham. 
Princess’s—A. M‘Neill. 
Operetta House. 
E1arin—Royal, E. Duckenfield. 
KExrter—Koyal, I’. Neebe. 
FaLkirk—F. Alderson, 
Giascow—Royal, Glover and Francis, 
Prince of Wales’s, W. Sidney. 





GravesenD—Royal, Chris. Slater. 


| GREENOCK—Royal, A. Wright. 


GrEENWICH—Royal, J. A. Cave. 
Great Grimspy—Roya!, W. Raymond. 
GuovucestER—Royal, J. Blinkhorn. 
GuERNsEY—Royal, Wybert Rousby. 
IfanLteY—Royal, James Rodgers. 
Harirax—Royal, F. Rawlings. 
Hartieroor—Royal, J. H. Hudspeth. 
HartTLePoo. (West)—Royal, W.H. Wright. 
Gaiety—J. Batist. 
Hastincs— Royal. 
HuppenrsFigLD—Royal, F. Clayton. 
Hvuri—New Royal, Sefton Parry. 


| Ipswicu—Royal. 


J ARROW-ON-TyNE—Royal, T. H.Shorrocks. 
JERsEY—Royal, W. Knowles. 


| KippERMINSTER—Royal, Capt. D. Roebuck. 


Kitmarnock—Royal, Wood Taylor. 
Lxrps—Royal, J. Coleman. 

Amphitheatre, J. Hobson. 
LricrstEr—Royal, John Windley. 
Limerick—The Vaudeville, Messrs. Ray- 

mond and O’Rourke. 

Lixcorn—Royal, J. Coleman. 
Liverroor—Alexandra, Edward Saker, 

Adelphi, L, Courtenay, 

Amphitheatre, A. Garner, ore 

Colosseum, T. T, Heath. 

Prince of Wales, Sefton Parry. 

Royal, Isaac De Freece. 

Rotunda—D. Grannell. 


| Lonpon—Adelphi, B. Webster. 


Alfred, J. F. M’Fadyen. 
Alhambra, Co., Limited. 
Amphitheatre, C. Weldon. 
Astley’s, J. and G. Sanger. 
Britannia, Mrs. 8. Lane. 

Bower, V. Hazleton. 

Charing Cross, J. 8. Clarke. 

City of London. 

Covent Garden, F. Gye. 

Court, Miss M. Litton. 

Drury Lane, F. B. Chatterton. 
East London, Morris Abrahams. 
Elephant and Castle, E. T. Smith, 
Gaiety, J. Hollingshead. : 
Garrick, J. Richards, 

Globe, H. J. Montague. 
Grecian, G. Conquest. 
Haymarket, J. B. Buckstone. 
Her Majesty’s. 

Holborn, J. Fell. 

King’s Cross, J. Dryden. 
Lyceum, H, L. Bateman. 


| Olympic, Miss Ada Cavendish. 


Opera Comique, E. P. Hingston, 
Oriental, Michael Abrahams. 
Philharmonic, C. Morton. 
Princess’s, B. Webster. 
Pavilion, Morris Abrahams. 
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Lonpon (continued)— 

Prince of Wales’s, Mrs. Bancroft. 

Queen’s, E. Clifton. 

Royalty, E. Clifton. 

Sadler’s Wells, Company. 

St. James’s, R. Mansell. 

Surrey, Miss Virginia Blackwood. 

Standard, J. Douglass. 

Strand, Mrs. Swanborough. 

St. George’s, Dr. Wylde. 

Varieties, George Harwood. 

Vaudeville, D. James and T. Thorne. 

Victoria, Company. 

Victoria Hall (Bijou), T. Bayley. 

Crystal Palace, Company. 

Cremorne, J. Baum, 

Gallery of Illustration, G. Reed. 
LonDONDERRY—Queen’s, Phillips, Mander- 

ville, and Clarance. 

Loneton—M. Wardhaugh. 

Lynn—Royal, J. F. Young. 

Macc LesFigELD—Royal, G. D. Clarence and 
A. Marchant, 

Marpstone—Royal, G. Ellerton. 

MancuEster—Royal, J. Knowles. 

Prince’s, C. Calvert. 

New Queen’s, J. Bailey. 
MareGate—Royal, R. Thorne. 
MippLEsBoroveu—Royal, John Imeson. 
NewcastLe-vpon-Tyne— 

Royal, Glover and Francis. 

Tyne, G. Stanley. 

Newrort (Mon.).—Victoria Hall, R. F. 

Smith. 

Norwicu— Royal, G. H. Chaplin. 
Norruamperon—Royal, R. Higgitt. 
NorrincuamM—Royal, F, Musgrave. 
OxtpuaAM—Royal, H. Powell. 
Oxrorp—Royal, J. Hatch. 
PaisteY—Royal, T. C. Howitt. 

Exchange Rooms, M. Kyle. 
Prymoutu-—- Royal, J. R. Newcombe. 
PortsmouTH—Koyul, H. Rutley. 

Prince’s Theatre, Miss Foote. 

St. George’s Hall, G. H. Atkins. 
Preston—RKoyal, C. H. Duval. 
Reavinc—Royal, Elliot Galer. 
RicumonD—Her Majesty’s, W. Sidney. 





RocuEster—Lyceum, W. Austen. 
RocupDaLeE—Prince of Wales, Jolin Foote. 
Rornernam—C, Gill. 

ROSHERVILLE, — Jones. 
Rouncorn—Royal, H. Hampton. 
Rype—Royal, W. Brown. 
ScakBporouacu—Spa, Cliff Bridge Comp. 

Royal, W. Reeve. 

Londesborough, W. A. Waddington. 
Seauam Harsour — Alhambra, J. C. 

Hunter, 

SHEFFIELD—Royal, J. Eldred. 

Alexandra Opera House, T, Youdan. 
SuHEERNESS—Royal, W. Montague. 
Suietps (North)—Royal, H. Powell. 
SureLps (South)—Royal, G. Whyatt. 
SHREWSBURY— Royal, D. Lewis. 
Si7TinebourNE—Royal. 
Sournampron—Royal, J. W. Gordon, 
Sramrorp—Royal, H. Johnson. 
Stockrort—Royal, J. Goddard. 

Stock Ton-on-TEEs— 

New Royal, G. H. Chaplin. 

Old Royal, R. Stoddart. 

Sr. Heren’s—Royal, C. H. Duval. 
STRaTFORD-oN-Avon—Royal, W. Adams, 

Sec. 

SuNDERLAND—Royal, W. Beverley. 

Lyceum, E, D. Davis. 
Swansea—Royal, G. Melville. 
Torquay—Lyceum, H. W. Gilleno. 
TunsTaLL—RKoyal, W. S. Branson. 
Uxprip@r.— Royal, Miss Helen Paget. 
WAKEFIELD—Royal, J. Brooke. 
Wakrrinaton—Koyal, J. F. Marsh. 

New Prince of Wales, B. Sheridan. 
Weymoutu—Royal, F. Neebe. 
WulITEHAVEN—Koyal, J. F. M‘Fadyen. 
Wican—Royal, J. P. Weston. 
Winpsor—Royal, Capt. Fremantle. 
WoLveRHAMPTON—Royal, J. S. Brewster. 

Prince of Wales, J. S. Brewster. 

Opera House, 8. Hand. 
Woxcester—Royal, 
Woo.wicu—Royal, Charles Bishop. 
YarmoutuH— Royal, A. T. Hurst. 
York—Royal, J. Coleman. 





MUSIC HALLS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 





ABERDARE—Volunteer, J. Woodcock. 
AberDEEN—Grand, W. M‘Farland. 
Accrineton—Albion, H. Maudsley. 
AbEeRDEEN—Alhambra, W. M‘Farland. 
A.pgersHor—Victory, Albert Steele. 
Alexandra, RK. Featherstone. 
Asirorp—Volunteer, J. Moore. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE—People’s, W. Revill. | 


Bartey-Carr (Yorkshire)—Crown Hotel. 
Barnstey—NSurrey, Mrs. 8. West. 
Wire Trellis, J. Mirfin. 


| Barrow-In-FuRNEsS— 


Alhambra, Mrs. E, Atkinson. 
Star, J. Wearden. 


| Betrast—Alhambra, D. Lowrey. 


Imperial Colosseum. 

Shakspeare, Miss E. Grey. 
BirkeNHEAD—Argyle, D. Grannell. 
BiIrMINGHAM— 

Birmingham, Messrs. Judd and Co, 

Crystal Palace, J. Day. 

Loudon Museum, G. Biber. 
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BirMincnam (continued)— 
Star, W. Walker. 
Steam Clock, J. Inshaw. 
Birston—Lion Hotel, W. G. Masters, 
Bisuor Avck~tanp—Royal, A. Boyd. 
Bush Inn, G. Brown. 
Briacksurn—Odd Fellows, Barlow. 
People’s, Mrs. Entwistle. 
Lord Byron, Francis Cliff. 
Borron—Museum, J. P. Weston. 
Boston—Falcon Hotel, W. Hattersley. 
Braprorp—Pullan’s, H. Pullan. 
Colosseum, Messrs. Smith and Binks, 
3RIERLEY H11~1—Victoria, Addenbrook, 
Brieuron—Oxford, B. W. Botham, 
Bristot—Alhambra, R. F. Jones. 

City, F. C. Owen. 

Avonmouth Gardens. 
Brompton (Kent)— 


Shepherd and Shepherdess, J. T. Hulls. 


BROWNHILLS, near Walsall— 
Station, W. Roberts. 

Burnitey—Museum, H. Mitchell. 

say Horse, J. Cowell. 

People’s, J. W. Allen. 

Borstem (Staffordshire) — 
Prince Albert, J. Harding. 
Oxford, Dave Hurley. 


Burron-on-TRENT—Alliambra, H. Potter. 
Bury (Lancashire)—Albion, H. Howarth. 


CamBrtwwGE—Lamb, F. Parker. 
CanTERBURKY—Alexandra, R. Queich. 

Apollonian, J. Tapsall. 
Carpirr—Victoria, F. W. Hoffmann. 
CarListE—Prince’s, W. Royston. 
CuaTHAM— 

Alhambra, Doricourt and Clements, 

Barnard’s, D. Barnard. 

Shepherd, R. J. Farrant. 
CHELTENHAM— 

Wellington, A. F. M‘Farland. 
CuHESTERFIELD—Spa, 8. Grehan. 

West-end, H. Coulter. 
Coventry—Britannia, J. Eaves. 

Sydenham Palace. 

Crewe (Cheshire) —Adelphi, J. Steele. 

Oak Farm, W. G. Stuart. 
Drat—Duke of York. 
Dewssury—Savile, R. Tempest. 
Dersy—Alhambra Vaults, E. Selby. 

Hefford’s, J. Heffurd. 

Star, N. Harris. 
Doncaster—Duke of York, Dodgson. 

Oxford, Arundel. 

Surrey, Harrison. 
Dover—Clarence, B. Browning. 
Dvusiin—Harp, M. Nolan. 

Jude’s Hotel, J. Pitt. 

Monster Saloon, Mrs. Connell. 

City , J. S. Lofthouse. 
Dvupiey—Alexandra, Atkinson. 

Barrel, T. Charles. 

Castle, Mrs. Belton. 

Railway, J. Walmsley. 





DvupLeY continued)— 

The Vine, Ellis. 

London Wine Vaults, C. Hardy. 
DunprEE—Dundee, W. M‘Farland. 


| EpinpurGu—Southminster, H. Levy. 
| Extanp (Yorkshire) — 


Alhambra, C. J. Gelder. 
FatmovutruH—King’s Arms. % 


| GaTEsHEAD—Alexandra, E. J. Edwins. 


Guiascow—Alexandra, Owen & Adamson. 
Britannia, H. T. Rossborough, 
Royal, D. Brown. 

Scotia, Mrs. Baylis. 
Whitebait, J. Shearer. 

GrLoucrstER—Alhambra, J. Baylis. 
Star, F. W. Davis. 

GRAVESEND—Oxford, C, Slater. 

GREENWICH — 

Rose and Crown, O. 8. Crowder. 

Great Bripce—Stork, J. R. Lee. 


GreaT Grimspy—Freeman’s, J. Hall. 


Humber, F. M. Barber. 
Victoria, E. Frith. 


| GreEnock—Lorne, J. Moss. 


Hatirrax—Crystal Palace, T. Greenwood. 

Grecian, A. B. Pollard. 

Odd Fellows, J. Stansfield. 

Royal, G. Littlewood. 
Hantey—Alhambra, C. Simpson. 

Circus, W. H. Wilson. 

George and Dragon, B. Wright. 

New Inn, G. Ashford. 

People’s, T. J. Rodgers. 
Hvurir—Alhambra Palace, C. H, & J. Hunt. 

Mechanics’, J. H. Wood. 
HuUpDDERSFIELD—Fountain, C. Cartlidge. 
HiypE—Railway Hotel, J. Booth. 

Theatre Royal, H. Mason. 
ILKLEY (near Leeds) —Wharfdale, R. Short. 
J ARROW-ON-TyNE—Royal, T. Holmes. 
JERSEY—London Pavilion, C. Brown. 
Krigutry—Haymarket Hotel, G. Corlass. 

People’s, J. Bainton. 
KIDSGROVE (near Tunstall) — 

Albion, J. Shutt. 
Lincaster—Odd Fellows, E. Taylor. 4 


| Lesps—Angel, John Brooke. 


Dock Street, J. Molyneaux. 
Princess’s, J. Hobson. 
Rose and Crown, J. Binks. 
Varieties, C. Thornton. 
White Hart, W. Webster. 
LEIcEsTER—Midland, W. Paul. 
Star, H. W. Gilleno. 
Le1ra—Royal, J. Davidson. 
Star, G. J. Gruvelli. 
Liverroot—Alhambra, J. De Freece. 
Cambridge, B. Walker. 
Constellation, J. Cohen. : 
London, J. Simmons. j 
Malakoff, D. Lowrey. : 
Oxford, B. Walker. 
Parthenon, J. G. Stoll. 
Rotunda, D. Grannell. 








La 





Liverroot—(continued)— 
Star, Ambrose, Fineberg, and Lees. 
Theatre Royal, I. De Freece. 
Vine, W. F. Naylor. 
Loneton (Staffordshire)— 
Borough, 8S. Bridgwood. 
Star, W. Tipper. 
People’s, T. Bond. 

Lonpon —Alexandra, H. Hart. 

AlhambraTemperance, Tanner &Parkes. 
Bedford, A. ‘Trotman. 
Cambridge, G. W. Nugent. 
Canterbury, E. Villiers. 
Deacon’s, J. Deacon. 
Evans’s, Co. (Limited). 
Forester’s, R. Fort. 

Gatti’s, C. and R. Gatti. 

Kensington, Miss Ellington. 

London Pavilion, Loibl {Sonnhammer. 
Marylebone, R. F. Botting. 
Metropolitan, G. Speedy. 

Middlesex, H. G. Lake, 

Oxford, M. N. Syers. 

Raglan, H. Hart. 

Royal, J. 8. Sweasey. 

Sam Collins’s, H. Watts. 

South London, E. Villiers, 

Standard, Elliott. 

Star, Thomas Hayes. 

Sun, E. Williams. 

Trevor, Street. 

Wilcox’s, Z. Wilcox. 

Wilton’s, G. Robinson. 

Winchester, R. Preece. 
Maccresrretp—Cross Keys, T. Bailey. 

Bridge Inn, Oldham, 

York Hotel, J. Burgess. 
Mamstone—Pheenix, D. J. Halliday. 
MancuEster—Alexandra, W. S. Booth. 

Dog and Partridge, A. P. Phillips. 

Grecian, J. Bennett. 

People’s, T. Burton. 

Victoria, F. G. Barratt. 

Rising Sun, W. Sidebottom. 

Shakspeare, Pickford. 
Mertuyr—Bird-in-Hand, L, J. Davies. 
MupptesporovGn-on-TEEs— 

Oxford, J. Imeson. 


NewcastiLE-on-Tyne—Victoria, H. Smith. 
Oxford, J. Bagnall and W. W. Blakey. 


Nortaampron—Alhambra, R. Higgett. 


Norwicu—East of England, J.& H.Spence. 


NorrinaHamM—aAlhambra, R. Roche. 


Crown and Cushion, H. Metheringham. 


Star, H. Metheringham. 

St. George’s, G. Hooper. 
OrpHamM—aAdelphi, Company. 

Albert, T. Gregson. 

Mumps, J. Hunter. 

People’s, W. Jefferyes. 
O.tpsury—Harmonic, Mrs, Jones. 

King’s Arms, Mellor. 
People’s, R. W. Tilsley. 
Red Cow, W. Sharland. 
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PatstEY—Exchange, Macdonald& Williams. 
PitymMoutH—Oriental, Madam G. Goundry. 
PortsMOUTH— 

South of England, W. Brown. 
Preston—Crown, J. Ladyman, 

George, Leo Waddington. 

King’s Head, J. Blackoe. 

Sun, J. Crooke. 
RamsGats—Alexandra, H. Hart. 

Harp, Mrs, Martin. 

Philharmonic, Z. Belsey. 
Rocupate—Temperance, W. Jefferyes. 
RoTHERHAM—Alexandra, 8, Sweeney. 

Clarence, G. Towers. 

Effingham, 8. Lister. 

Thatched House, J. Davies. 
SaLtrorp—Polytechnic, E. Simpson. 
SanpGate—Alhambra, R. Rigden. 
SHEFFIELD—Alhambra, E. J. Gascoigne. 

Canterbury, J. M‘Coy. 

Fleur-de-Lis, Mrs, E, Parsonage. 

London, W. Cooper. 

Lyceum, J. Simpson. 

Old Tankard, T. Turner. 

Pavilion, T. Jackson. 
SuHEERNEss—Oxford, J. Morton. 

Surevps (South)—Alhambra, 8. B. Siddall. 

SourHampron—Gordon’s, J. W. Gordon. 
Royal York, W. Hyles. 

SPENNYMOOR (Durham)— 

Cambridge, Mrs. G. L. Watson. 
STaLyBRIDGE—People’s, G. F. Charles. 
STANNINGLEY (near Leeds)—Talbot, D. Lax. 
Stock Ton-on-l'rrs—Oxford, J.W. Spence. 
Stockrport—Apollo, W. H. Mayoh. 

People’s, W. Reyvill. 

Sr. Heten’s—Pitman’s, J. C. Pitman. 
SunDERLAND— Victoria, T, Handford. 

Wear, 8S. H. Bell. 
SwansEa—Corporation Arms, II, Tate. 

Gloster, R. U. Ford. 

Star Varieties, G. Melville. 
SypENHAM—Talma, W. Smith. 
TonstaLt—Crystal Palace, W. Smith. 

People’s, Mrs. E. Dean. 
Wakerietp—Theatre Royal, W. Marchant, 

Victoria, Mrs. Lonsdale. 
Watsatt—Alexandra, C. Crooke. 

People’s, A. Beardmore. 

St. James’s, H. Mills. 

West Bromwicu—Exchange, C. Udall, 
West Hartieroor—New Gaiety, J. Batist, 

Victoria, W. H. Wright. 
Wican—Mitre, R. Forster. 

Royal ;Amphitheatre, J. Bainton. 
Wittineton (Durham)— 

Albert, J. Rodgers. 

Winpsor} Wellington, A. Wheeler. 

WoLvERHAMPTON—Museum, 8S. Fenn. 
Prince of Wales, J. S. Brewster. 

Wootwicu—Canterbury, G. Moreland. 

Alhambra, W. Heathman. 

Ship Hotel, Mrs. Slowman. 
WorcestEr—Worcester, J. Hill, 


a 
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LONDON MUSIC-HALL ARTISTES. 


Alberto, Ma’ame. 
Alexander, Madame. 
Astropp, Miss Maggie. 
Barclay, Miss Marie. 
saurrie, Miss M. 


Beaumont, Miss Lizz'e. 


Bella, Miss Kate 
Belmore, Madame. 
Bertini, Madame. 
Bertram, Miss Ida. 
Beverley, Miss Clara. 
Brougham, Miss. 
Burns, Miss Jessie. 


Burton, Miss Madeleine. 


Cantrell, Miss 
Carrington, Miss. 
Chapman, Miss Laura. 
Claridge, Miss. 
Clayton, Miss Agnes. 
Cleaver, Miss Edith. 
Corri, Miss Nelly. 
Corri, Miss Katie. 
Dallas, Miss E. 

Day, Miss Emma. 
De Courcy, Miss J. 
Delgrange, Mdlle. B. 
Donti, Mdlle. 

Du Maurier, Malle. 
Durante, Mdlle 
Egan, Miss Theresa. 
Egerton, Miss Minnie. 
Elmer, Miss Edith. 
Falconer, Miss. 
Ferris, Miss. 
Florence, Miss, 
Forbes, Miss Marie. 
Fox, Miss E. 
Francis, Miss. 
Fricker, Madame. 
Giles, Miss, 
Gordon, Miss Grace. 
Green, Miss Lottie. 
Grenville, Miss. 
Grosvenor, Miss C. 


Grosvenor, Miss Laura. 


Hale, Miss Ellen 
Hamilton, Miss B. 
Hammond, Miss. 


Harrington, Miss Grace. 


Harland, Miss 
Harris, Miss Lizzie. 
Harrison, Miss Fanny. 


Hastings, Miss Marian. 


Hayes, Miss Nelly. 
Henri, Miss Lizzie. 
Herminie, Miss Ada. 
Howard, Miss Agnes. 


Howard, Miss Annie E. 


Iludson, Miss Nellie. 


Isaacs, Mdme . Rebecca, 


Johnson, Miss Jessie. 
Jolly, Miss 
Keeling, Miss 


Ashcroft, Mr. William 
Haber, Mr. Harry 
Barney, Mr. Long 
Carey, Mr TP 
hariton, Vir. Jin 
lancy. Mr. lad 

lark, Mr FI 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
Clifton, M Kat 


SENTIMENT 


Lane, Miss. 

Laroche, Madame. 
Lavigne, Miss Louisa. 
Losebini, Madame. 
Lotto, Little. 

Lucelle, Miss. 

Lyons, Miss Rosa, 

Mac donald, Miss. 
Marino, Madame C, 
M‘Gregor, Miss M. 
M‘Mahon, Miss Isabel. 
Melton, Mrs. Wat. 
Milne, Miss Agnes. 
Montgomery, Madame. 
Montgomery, Miss Rose 
Moreland, Miss Rose. 
Murray, Miss Amalia, 
Murray, Miss Kate. 
Nelson, Miss Kate. 
Nelson, Miss Rose. 

O' Beirne, Miss. = 
Packer, Miss Amelia, 
Pearce, Miss FE, 
Pediey, Madame. 
Phillipine, Malle. 
Pleon, Madame. 
Raymond, Miss. 
Read, Miss Ellen. 
Reynolds, Miss. 
Rogers, Miss Jenny. 
Rosa, Miss Jessie. 
Russell, Miss. 

Santon. Miss Annette. 
Saulan, Miss Eliza. 
fSecott, Miss E. 
Seaford, Miss Selina. 
Siedle, Mdlle. Julie. 
Somerville, Madame. 
Stanley, Sisters. 
Stellar, Mdlle. 
Thompson, Miss. 
Tonnelier, Madame. 
Traveliie, Miss Annie. 
Travers, Miss Edith. 
Tressilian. Miss Marie. 
Trippas, Madame. 
Tyrell, Miss. 


Valckenaere, Madame. 


Vernon, Miss’ Fanny. 
Villiers, the Misses, 
Vincent, Miss. 

Ward, Mies Fliza. 
Webster, Miss Marion. 
Wills, Miss Marie. 
Wood, Miss Ada. 
Wood, Miss Neville 
Worth. Miss Adele 


Wreghitt, Miss Flo- 


rence. 
Adams, Mr. 
Alexander, Mr. 
Allen, Mr. George. 
Angyalfi, Herr. 


AL SINGERS, 


) Arthur, Mr, James. 
Baber, Master Harry. 
Baker, Mr. William. 
Ball, Mr. 

| Bartell, Mr. 
Bartleman, Mr. T. 
‘rett, Mr. Elton. 





| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
sellini, Signor, 
Bertini, Mr, 

Boden, Mr. 

Bower, Mr. E. 8. 
Brand, Mr. 

Krenner, Mr. Carl. 
Brenner, Mr. Albert. 
Buck, Mr. 

Burnley, Mr. 
sushfield, Mr. J. 
Byron, Mr. 

Carlten, Mr. 
Chapman, Mr. G. 
Church, Mr, [enry. 


I 

B 

Belmore, Mr 
I 


Corri, Mr. Pat. 


| Corri,Mr. Henry Bishop. 
| Coverdale, Mr. Fredk. 


| Cooper, Mr. 
| D‘Almaine, Mr. W. 


De Brenner, Mr. Henry. 


Dickson, Mr. J. D. 
Dittmar, Herr. 
Duval, Mr. 

Dyer, Mr. Edwin, 
Dymott, Mr. 
Elliott, Mr. George. 
Evans, Mr. 
Farrant, Mr. 

Fox, Mr. Ernest. 
Freeman, Mr. E. 
Godden, Mr. T. 


Gordon, Mr. Theodore. 
Graham, Mr. Edward. 


Graham, Mr. G. 8. 
Gray, Mr. Stanley. 
Greene, Mr. Robert. 
Grover, Mr. Russell. 
Gutteridge, Mr. J. 
Hamilton, Mr. W. 
Harland, Mr. 
Henblon, Mr. 
Herbert, Mr. Henry. 
Herman, Mr. F. 


Heywood, Mr. Charles. 


Hosfman, Mr. Bishop. 
Hogan, Mr. 


| Hollingsworth, Master. 


Horton, Mr. J. 
Hunter, Mr. A. A. 
Hiunter, Mr. J. 

| Husk, Mr. 

|} Hyams, Mr. Reuben, 


IRISH COMIC SINGERS. 


Collins, Mr. P 
Cowan, Mr. Johnny 
Coyne, Mr. Thomas 
Doolan, Mr Pat 
Dowling. Mr. Mick 
Fannin, Mr. Jobn 
Folloy, Mr. Paddy 
Iiyde, Mr. Paddy 


MeHaftie, Mr. P 
Mills, Mr. Patrick 
Nowlan, Mr. Pardy 
(Donnell, Mr. J 
Vike, Mr. and Mre 
Roberts, Mr. Karney 
Ryan, Vir. larney 
Sellers, Mr. latrick 


caumont, Mr. James. 


Collis, Mr. J. Ormond. 
Corbett, Mr. Hamilton. 


Jacobs, Mr. 

James, Mr. 

Jennings, Mr. 
Jonghmans, Mr. F. 
Jullien, Mons. 
Kerridge, Mr. Donald. 
Knowles, Mr. W. 
Lascelles, Mr. Roland, 
Leslie, Mr. 

Lewendon, Mr, Walter, 
Lingwood, Mr. Charles. 
Loder, Mr. George. 
Loseby, Mr. 

Marcus, Mr. Albert. 
Marler, Mr. 

Marshall, Mr. George. 
Matz, Mr. Charles. 

M ‘Davitt, Mr. J. 
Mellon, Mr. Douglas. 
Montague, Mr. F. W, 
Moutague. Mr. Wim. 
Montelli, Mr. 

Morris, Mr. 

Nash, Mr. J. Oxley. 
Norris, Mr. Tom. 
Orlando, Mr. 

Percival, Mr. Frank. 
Percy, Mr. Henry. 
Plumpton, Mr. J. 
Priseman, Mr. Harry. 
Raphon, Mr. Arthur. 
Rayner, Mr, A. 

Read, Mr. Beaumont. 


| Redman, Mr. John. 


Reid, Mr. John. 
Rennolf, Mr. Alfred. 
Richards, Mr. Fred. 
Robden, Mr. 


| Rogers, Mr. 
Rousby, Mr. A. 


Russell, Mr. E. C, 
Saunders, Mr. D. 
Sedman, Mr. George T. 
Smith, Mr. Fred. 
Stewart, Mr. 

Stuart, Mr. Donald. 

St. Clair, Mr. 
Templeton, Mr. 

Tivoli, Signor. 

Turner, Mr. 


| Valentine, Mr. E. 


Walden, Mr. W. 
Waldmann, Herr. 
Walton, Mr. 
Wentworth, Mr. V. 
Whitney, Mr. J. 
Whittett, Mr. 


Williams, Mr. St. Clair. 


Williams, Mr. J. W. 
Wilson, Mr. Edgar. 
Wood, Mr. 

Woodman, Mr. Charles, 
Young, Mr. Alfred, 


Sherratt, Mr. Will 
Staunton, Mr. Ales 
Warner, Mr. Paddy 
Watson, Mr. Pat 

Wilson, Mr. Barry 
Wood, Mr. Jerry 

j ny, Mr. Arthur 
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Professor T. Etherton. 
Mr. Boyd. 

Mr. James Doughty. 
Mr. Dan Rice. 

Mr. Franconi, 


Adams, Mr. Wm. Jas. 
Aiken, Mr. Peter. 
Albert, Mr. Fred. 
Alberts, Mr. Mark. 
Aldridge, Mr. Harry. 
Alexander, Mr. J. C. 
Bagnall, Mr. Samuel. 
Bailey, Mr. Will. 
saker, Mr. Harry. 
saker, Mr. Oscar. 
Baldwin, Mr. Harry. 
Ball, Mr. Harry. 
Barnes, Mr. Price. 
Barnes, Mr. Sydney. 
Barnum, Mr. Jobn. 
Barry, Mr. William H. 
Bathurst, Mr. Fred. 
Baxter, Mr. Charles. 
Belton, Mr. Frank. 
seresford, Mr. Harry. 
Bevan, Mr. Frederick. 
Blanchard, Mr John. 
sint, Mr. Will. 
Bishop, Mr. C. 
Blewitt, Mr. William. 
journley, Mr. Thomas. | 
Brane, Mr. Walter. 
Breese, Mr. Harry. 
Brian, Mr. J. F. 
Brookes, Mr. Nat. 
Brooklyn, Mr. Sam, 
Brown, Mr. Harry. 
Buckland, Mr. Alfred. 
Buckstone, Mr. George. 
surgess, Mr. Will. 
jutler, Mr. Sam. 
Butler, Mr. W. 
Callingham, Mr. Fred. 
Campbell, Mr. Herbert. | 
Campion, Mr. Harry. 
Carleigh, Mr. Sam. 
Cater, Mr. Eugene. 
Chapman, Mr. George. 
Charles, Mr. Frank. 
Clarance, Mr. Lloyd. 
Claremont, Mr. Hugh, 
Clarke, Mr. Henri. 
Clarke, Mr. F. W. 
Clarke, Mr. Ernee. 
Clement. Mr. Charlie. 
Clench, Mr. G. 8. 
Colverd, Mr. Joe. 
Cowley, Mr. C. 
Cox, Mr. Abe. 
Coyne, Mr. Frederick. 
Crayon, Mr. Charles. 
Critchfield, Mr. W. T. 
Cunningham, Mr. Ned. 
Curtis, Mr. Harry. 
Dallas, Mr. John. 
Dales, Mr. Harry. 
Davis, Mr. J. 
Davis, Mr. Arthur. 
Dawson, Mr. Samuel, 
Delvin, Mr, Joe. 
De Melvin, Mr. Henri 
De Voy, Mr. Albert 
Diamond, Mr. Harry. 
Dixie, Mr. Alf 
Dolphin, Little 
Dudley, Mr. Sam 
Dunbar, Mr. KE. C 
Dunn, Mr. Dick 
Durden, Mr. Richard, 





| Evans, Mr. Harry. 


| French, Mr. Fred. 


| George, Mr. G. H. 


| Hollingsworth, Master. 
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Mr. Henriquez. 
Signor Lorenzo. 
Mr. Jem Moffatt. 
Mons. Pannoll. 


Duriah, Mr. 

Edgar, Mr. Ralph. 
Egerton, Mr. Frank, 
Elton, Mr. Harry. 


Exley, Mr. Charies. 
Fairley, Mr. P. G. 
Fancourt, Mr. Thomas. 
Farrissey, Mr. Feargus. | 
Feaviour, Mr. Harry. 
Finch, Mr. Frank. 
Fitzzerald, Mr. B. 
Floyd, Mr. Mark, 
Forde, Mr. Hal. 
Forde, Mr. J. G. 
Forrester, Mr. W. EH. 
Foster, Mr. Fred. 
Foster, Mr. M. P. 
Foster, Mr. William. 
Fox, Mr. Harry. 
Franks, Mr. Edmund. 
Franks, Mr. Sydney. 
Fraser, Mr. Robert. 
Fredericks, Mr. George. | 


Friend, Mr. Wilton, 


George, Mr. Alfred C. 
Giles, Mr. J. H, 
Glover, Mr. Edward, 
Glover, Mr. Fred. 
Glover, Mr. George V. 
Goodman, Mr. E. 
Gordon, Mr. Tom. 
Granville, Mr. Fred, 
Granville, Mr. Edgar. 
Grehan, Mr. Samuel. 
Grove, Mr. W. J. 
Grover, Mr. Russell. 
Haines, Mr. Tom. 
Hales, Mr. Richard. 
Hall, Mr. Frank. 
Hammond, Mr. Edward. 
Hanson, Mr. John W. 
Harrison, Mr. Will. 
Hart, Mr. Edward A. 
Hart, Master. 

Hartley, Mr. Harry. 
Harvey, Mr. W. H. 
Heaton, Mr. Harry. 
Henderson, Mr. Alfred. 
Hermann, Charles M. 
Hillier, Mr. James. 
Hodges, Mr. W. J. 
Holland, Master P. 


Hoskins, Mr. Ben. 
Hughes, Mr. John. 
Hyams, Mr. George. 
Jennings, Mr. J. H. 
Jones, Mr. Charles. 
Joues, Mr. Alf. 
Juleene, Mr. H. F. 
Julian, Mr. W. R. 
Kelly, Mr. Howard 
Kelm, Mons. Joseph 
French). 
Kemble, Mr. Walter. 
King, Mr. Albert. 
King, Mr. W. 
King, Mr. R 
Kirby, Mr. Tom 
Laburnum, Mr. Walter. 
Langford, Mr. Walter. 
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| Lloyd, Mr. John W,. 


| Power, Mr. Fred 
| Power, Mr. Harry. 


| Priseman, Mr, Harry. 


Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Samwells, 

Mr. and Mrs. Emmett. 
Mons. Stephano, 


Mdlle. Ger.rude. 


Laroche, Mr. Frederick. 
Lawrie, Mr. Charies. 
Lay, Mr. Fred. 
Layfield, Mr. James. 
Leach, Mr. Guss. 
Leighton, Mr. Albert. 
Lemay, Mr. Frank. 
Lento, Mr. Harry. 
Levi, Master. 

Lewis, Mr. George W 
Leybourne, Mr. George. 
Linton, Mr. Guy. 
Liston, Mr. Harry. 
Liston, Mr. Victor. 
Livermore, Mr. 

Lloyd, Mr, Arthur. 
Lloyd, Mr. Delarue. 


Longford, Mr. 

Lynn, Mr. Harry. 
Lynton, Mr. Vivian. 
Lyons, Mr. D. (Giant). 
Mackley, Mr. Fred. 
Maclagan, Mr. 
Maclean, Mr. Tom. 
M‘Dowell, Mr. Joseph. | 
Marsh, Mr. Thomas. | 
Marshall, Mr. J. 
Martin, Mr. David. 
Mason, Mr. Alfred. 
Masters, Mr. Steve. 
May, Mr. Harry. 
Melton, Mr. Wat. 
Merrie, Mr. Cecil. 
Merson, Mr. Fred. 
Michaels, Mr. H. 
Millburn, Mr. J. H. 
Milner, Mr. Alfred, 
Montgomery, Mr. Alf. 
Mentrose, Mr. Harry. 
Morgan, Mr. Williaia H. 
Morley, Mr. James. 
Mosedale, Mr. Edward. 
Moss, Mr. James, 
Munroe, Mr. Harry. 
Nash, Mr. John. 

Nash, Mr. George. 
Norman, Mr. Charles. 
Norton, Mr. Fred. b. 
Qgden, Mr. Nat. 
Oliver, Master. 
Oswald, Mr. G. 

Owen, Mr. Torn. 

Page, Mr. Edwin. 
Pearson, Mr. Charles. 
Perry, Mr. Ernest. 
Phillips, Mr. B. 
Phillips, Mr. James. 
Plumpton, Mr. Josiah. | 
Pollock, Mr. Peter. 
Poole, Mr. Sivori. 
Poole, Mr. J. 
Pope, Mr. W. 





Price, Mr. 
Prince, Mr. Harry. 


Rake, Mr. J 

Randall, Mr. William. 
Kands, Mr. Harry. 
Raymond, Mr. Joe 
Raymond, Mr. Mark 
Kea, Mr. Harry 


| Wingett, Mr 


Read, Mr. John. 


| Reed, Master Willie. 


Rennolf, Mr. Alfred. 


| Retty, Mr. James, 


Rivers, Mr. Harry. 
Roberts, Mr, Fred. 
Koberts, Mr. Arthur. 


| Robins, Mr. J. P. 


Robson, Mr. Ernest. 
Roby, Mr. F. 

Romer, Mr. George 
Ross, Mr. William G. 


|} Rowan, Mr. J. H 


Rowley, Mr. J. W. 
Rexby, Mr. Wilfrid. 
Rugby, Mr. Walter. 
Sands, Mr. Chris. 
Sansom, Mr. Charles J. 


| Saphriui, Mr. Robert. 


Saunders, Mr. Edward. 
Saunders, Mr. Sam. 
Sayers, Mr. Thomas. 
Sefton, Mr. Harry. 


| Seymour, Mr. George. 


Slater, Mr. Chris. 
Smithe, Mr. John. 
Stead, Mr. Jas. Henry, 
Stephenson, Mr. J. W, 
St. Charles, Mr. Harry. 
Symonds, Mr. Harry. 
Symns, Mr. T. K. 
Tempest, Mr. Percy. 
Tennant, Mr. George, 
Thompson, Mr. J. 
Townley, Mr. W. 
Travers, Mr. Hyram. 
Tudor, Mr. J. W. 
Vance, Mr. A. G, 
Vane, Mr. Harry. 
Varro, Mr. Arthur. 
Verne, Mr. H. 

Vernon, Mr. Hal. 
Vivian, Mr. Charles. 
Vokes, Mr. Ge 
Waite, Mr. Harry. 
Walker, Mr. Alfred. 
Wallace, Mr. Ernest. 
Wallingford, Mr, F. 
Walsh, Mr. T. 

Ware, Mr. George. 
Ward, Mr. Harry. 
Warden, Mr. J. W. 
Webb, Mr. Harry. 
West, Mr. Harry. 
Westbrook, Mr. G. 
Whaling, Mr. Harry, 
Whitfield, Mr. Harry. 
White, Mr. Fred. 
Whitehead, Master G. 
Whitlock, Mr. W. W. 
Wilding, Mr. Edyar, 
Wilkinson, Mr. Marcus, 
Wilkins, Mr. Charles, 





} Williams, Sailor 
} Williams, Mr 
| Willis, Mr 


Fred. 
Ernest. 
Windsor, Mr. Albert C. 
Harry. 
Winter, Mr. Tom 
Woolley, Mr. Joe 


Wyndham, Mr. Arthur 
Wynne, M Johnny 
Young, Mr. William, 








Alberto, Ma“ame. 
Alexander, Madame. 
Astropp, Miss Maggie. 
Barclay, Miss Marie. 
jurrie, Miss M. 
Beaumont, Miss Lizz'e. 
Bella, Miss Kate 
Selmore, Madame. 
Bertini, Madame. 
Bertram, Miss Jda. 
Beverley, Miss Clara. 
Brougham, Miss. 
Burns, Miss Jessie. 


Burton, Miss Madeleine. 


Cantrell, Mies 
Carrington, Miss. 
Chapman, Miss Laura. 
Claridge, Miss. 
Clayton, Miss Agues. 
Cleaver, Miss Edith. 
Corri, Miss Nelly. 
Corri, Miss Katie. 
Dallas, Mises E. 

Day, Miss Emma. 
De Courcy, Miss J. 
Delgrange, Mdlle. B. 
Donti, Mdlle. 

Du Maurier, Malle. 
Durante, Malle. 
Egan, Miss Theresa. 
Egerton, Miss Minnie. 
Elmer, Miss Edith. 
Falconer, Miss. 
Ferris, Miss. 
Florence, Miss. 
Forbes, Miss Marie. 
Fox, Miss E. 
Francis, Miss. 
Fricker, Madame. 
Giles, Miss. 
Gordon, Miss Grace. 
Green, Miss Lottie. 
Grenville, Miss. 
Grosvenor, Miss C. 


Grosvenor, Miss Laura. 


Hale, Miss Ellen 
Hamilton, Miss B. 
Hammond, Miss. 


Harrington, Miss Grace. 


Harland, Miss. 
Harris, Miss Lizzie. 
Harrison, Miss Fanny. 


Hastings, Miss Marian. 


Hayes, Miss Nelly. 
Henri, Miss Lizzie. 
Herminie, Miss Ada. 
Howard, Miss Agnes. 


Howard, Miss Annie E. 


Hudson, Miss Nellie. 


Isaacs, Mdme . Rebecca. 


Johnson, Miss Jessie. 
Jolly, Miss. 
Keeling, Miss. 


Ashcroft, Mr. William. 


Baker, Mr. Harry. 
Barney, Mr. Long. 
Carey, Mr. T. P. 

Chariton, Mr. Jim. 
Clancy. Mr. Paddy. 
Clark, Mr. F. P. 

Clifton, Miss Kate. 
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Lane, Miss. 

Laroche, Madame. 
Lavigne, Miss Louisa. 
Losebini, Madame. 
Lotto, Little. 
Lucelle, Miss. 

Lyons, Mirs Rosa, 
Ma donald, Miss. 
Marino, Madame C. 
M ‘Gregor, Miss M. 


| M‘Mahon, Miss Isabel. 


Melton, Mrs. Wat. 
Milne, Miss Agnes. 
Montgomery, Madame. 
Montgomery, Miss Rose 
Moreland, Miss Roee. 
Murray, Miss Amalia, 


| Murray, Miss Kate. 


Nelson, Miss Kate. 
Nelson, Miss Rose. 

O' Beirne, Miss. 
Packer, Miss Amelia. 
Pearce, Miss FE. 
Pediey, Madame. 
Phillipine, Malle, 
Pleon, Madame. 
Raymond, Miss. 
Read, Miss Ellen. 
Reynolds, Miss. 
Rogers, Miss Jenny. 
Rosa, Miss Jessie. 
Russell, Miss. 
Santon. Miss Annette. 
Saulan, Miss Eliza. 
Fcott, Miss E. 


| Seaford, Miss Selina. 


Siedle, Mdlle. Julie. 
Somerville, Madame. 
Stanley, Sisters. 


| Stellar, Malle. 


Thompson, Miss. 


| Tonnelier, Madame. 
| Travellie, Miss Annie. 


Travers, Miss Edith. 


Trippas, Madame. 
Tyrell, Miss. 
Valckenaere, Madame. 
Vernon, Miss Fanny. 
Villiers, the Misses. 
Vincent, Miss. 

Ward, Mies Eliza. 
Webster, Miss Marion. 
Wills, Miss Marie. 


| Wood, Miss Ada. 


| 


Wood, Miss Neville. 

Worth. Miss Adele. 

Wreghitt, Miss Flo- 
rence. 

Adams, Mr. 

Alexander, Mr. 

Allen, Mr. George. 

Angyalfi, Herr, 





Arthur, Mr. James. 
Baber, Master Harry. 


| Baker, Mr. William. 


Ball, Mr. 

Bartell, Mr. 
Bartleman, Mr. T. 
Barrett, Mr. Elton. : 
Beaumont, Mr. James. 
Belmore, Mr 

Bellini, Siguor. 

Bertini, Mr. 

Boden, Mr. 

Bower, Mr. E. 8. 


| Brand, Mr. 


Krenner, Mr. Carl. 
Brenner, Mr, Albert. 
Buck, Mr. 

Burnley, Mr. 
Bushfield, Mr. J. 
Byron, Mr. 

Carlten, Mr. 

Chapman, Mr. G. 
Church, Mr. Henry. 
Collis, Mr. J. Ormond. 
Corbett, Mr. Hamilton. 
Corri, Mr. Pat. 
Corri, Mr. Henry Bishop. 
Coverdale, Mr. Fredk. 
Cooper, Mr. 
D‘Almaine, Mr. W. 

De Brenner, Mr. Henry. 
Dickson, Mr. J. D. 
Dittmar, Herr. 

Duval, Mr. 

Dyer, Mr. Edwin. 
Dymott, Mr. 

Elliott, Mr. George. 
Evans, Mr. 

Farrant, Mr. 

Fox, Mr. Ernest. 
Freeman, Mr. E. 
Godden, Mr. T. 
Gordon, Mr. Theodore. 


| Graham, Mr. Edward. 
| Tressilian, Miss Marie. | 


Graham, Mr. G. 8. 


| Gray, Mr. Stanley. 


Greene, Mr. Robert. 
Grover, Mr. Rusgeell. 
Gutteridge, Mr. J. 
Hamilton, Mr. W. 


| Harland, Mr. 


Henblon, Mr. 
Herbert, Mr. Henry. 
Herman, Mr. F. 


| Heywood, Mr. Charles, 


Hoffman, Mr. Bishop. 
Hogan, Mr. 
Hollingsworth, Master. 
Horton, Mr. J. 
Hunter, Mr. A. A. 
Hunter, Mr. J. 

Husk, Mr. 

Hyams, Mr. Reuben. 


IRISH COMIC SINGERS. 


Collins, Mr. P. 


| Cowan, Mr. Johnny. 


Coyne, Mr. Thomas. 
Doolan, Mr. Pat. 
Dowling, Mr. Mick. 


| Fannin, Mr. John. 


Folloy, Mr. Paddy. 
Hyde, Mr. Paddy. 


| MecHaffie, Mr. P. 


Mills, Mr. Patrick. 
Nowlan, Mr. Paddy. 
(Donnell, Mr. J. 
Pike, Mr. and Mrs. 
Roberts, Mr. Barney. 
Ryan, Mr. Barney. 
Sellers, Mr. Patrick. 
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| Priseman, 


Jacobs, Mr. 
James, Mr. 
Jennings, Mr. 
Jonghmans, Mr. F. 
Jullien, Mons. 


Kerridge, Mr. Donald. 
Knowles, Mr. W. 
Lascelles, Mr. Roland. 
Leslie, Mr. 

Lewendon, Mr. Walter. 
Lingwood, Mr. Charles. 
Loder, Mr. George. 
Loseby, Mr. 

Marcus, Mr. Albert. 
Marler, Mr. 

Marshall, Mr. George. 
Matz, Mr. Charles. 

M ‘Davitt, Mr. J. 
Mellon, Mr. Douglas. 
Montague, Mr. F. W. 
Moutague. Mr. Wm. 
Montelli, Mr. 

Morris, Mr. 

Nash, Mr. J. Oxley. 
Norris, Mr. Tom. 
Orlando, Mr. 

Percival, Mr, Frank. 
Percy, Mr. Henry. 
Plumpton, Mr. J. 

Mr. Harry. 
Raphon, Mr. Arthur, 
Rayner, Mr, A. 

Read, Mr. Beaumont. 
Redman, Mr. John, 
Reid, Mr. John. 
Rennolf, Mr. Alfred. 
Richards, Mr. Fred. 
Robden, Mr. 

Rogers, Mr. 

Rousby, Mr. A. 
Russell, Mr. E. C, 
Saunders, Mr. D. 


| Sedman, Mr. George T. 





Smith, Mr. Fred. 
Stewart, Mr. 
Stuart, Mr. Donald. 
St. Clair, Mr. 
Templeton, Mr. 


| Tivoli, Signor. 
| Turner, Mr. 


Valentine, Mr. E. 
Walden, Mr. W. 
Waldmann, Herr. 
Walton, Mr. 
Wentworth, Mr. V. 
Whitney, Mr. J. 
Whittett, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. St. Clair. 
Williams, Mr. J. W. 
Wilson, Mr. Edgar. 
Wood, Mr. 

Woodman, Mr. Charles, 
Young, Mr, Alfred, 


Sherratt, Mr. Will 
Staunton, Mr. Alec. 


| Warner, Mr. Paddy. 


Watson, Mr. Pat. 
Wilson, Mr. Barry. 


| Wood, Mr. Jerry. 


| 


| Young, Mr. Arthur. 
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Professor T. Etherton. 
Mr. Boyd. 

Mr. James Doughty. 
Mr. Dan Rice. 

Mr. Franconi. 


Adams, Mr. Wm. Jas. 
Aiken, Mr. Peter. 
Albert, Mr. Fred. 
Alberts, Mr. Mark. 
Aldridge, Mr. Harry. 
Alexander, Mr. J. C. 
Bagnall, Mr. Samuel. 
Bailey, Mr. Will. 
Baker, Mr. Harry. 
Baker, Mr. Oscar, 
Baldwin, Mr. Harry. 
Ball, Mr. Harry. 
Barnes, Mr. Price. 
Barnes, Mr. Sydney. 
Barnum, Mr. Jobn. 
Barry, Mr. William H. 
Bathurst, Mr. Fred. 
Baxter, Mr. Charles. 
Belton, Mr. Frank. 
Beresford, Mr. Harry. 
Bevan, Mr. Frederick. 
Blanchard, Mr John. 
Bint, Mr. Will. 
Bishop, Mr. C. 

Blewitt, Mr. William. 
Bournley, Mr. Thomas. 
Brane, Mr. Walter. 
Breese, Mr. Harry. 
Brian, Mr. J. F. 
Brookes, Mr. Nat. 
Brooklyn, Mr. Sam. 
Brown, Mr. Harry. 
Buckland, Mr. Alfred. 
Buckstone, Mr. George. 
Burgess, Mr. Will. 
Butler, Mr. Sam. 
Butler, Mr. W. 
Callingham, Mr. Fred. 
Campbell, Mr. Herbert. 
Campion, Mr. Harry. 
Carleigh, Mr, Sam. 
Cater, Mr. Eugene. 
Chapman, Mr. George. 
Charles, Mr. Frank. 
Clarance, Mr. Lloyd. 
Claremont, Mr. Hugh, 
Clarke, Mr. Henri. 
Clarke, Mr. F. W. 
Clarke, Mr. Ernee. 
Clement, Mr. Charlie. 
Clench, Mr. G. 8. 
Colverd, Mr. Joe. 
Cowley, Mr. C. 

Cox, Mr. Abe. 

Coyne, Mr. Frederick. 
Crayon, Mr. Charles. 
Critchfield, Mr. W. T. 
Cunningham, Mr. Ned. 
Curtis, Mr. Harry. 
Dallas, Mr. John. 
Dales, Mr. Harry. 
Davis, Mr. J. 

Davis, Mr. Arthur. 
Dawson, Mr. Samuel. 
Delvin, Mr. Joe. 

De Melvin, Mr. Henri 
De Voy, Mr. Albert. 
Diamond, Mr. Harry. 
Dixie, Mr. Alf. 
Dolphin, Little. 
Dudley, Mr. Sam. 
Dunbar, Mr. E. C. 
Dunn, Mr. Dick. 
Durden, Mr, Richard. 
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Mr. Henriquez. 
Signor Lorenzo. | 
Mr. Jem Moffatt. 

Mons. Pannoll. 


Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Samwells. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emmett. 
Mons. Stephano, 


Mdlle. Gerirude. 


COMIC SINGERS. 


Duriah, Mr. 
Edgar, Mr. Ralph. 
Egerton, Mr. Frank. 
Elton, Mr. Harry. 
Evans, Mr. Harry. 
Exley, Mr. Charies, 
Fairley, Mr. P. G. 
Fancourt, Mr. Thomas. 
Fartissey, Mr. Feargus. 
Feaviour, Mr. Harry. 
Finch, Mr. Frank. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. B. 
Floyd, Mr. Mark, 
Forde, Mr. Hal. 
Forde, Mr. J. G. 
Forrester, Mr. W. FH. 
Foster, Mr. Fred. 
Foster, Mr. M. P. 
Foster, Mr. William. 
Fox, Mr. Harry. 
Franks, Mr. Edmund. 
Franks, Mr. Sydney. 
Fraser, Mr. Robert. 
Fredericks, Mr. George. 
French, Mr. Fred, 
Friend, Mr. Wilton, 
George, Mr. G. H, 
George, Mr. Alfred C. 
Giles, Mr. J. H, 
Glover, Mr. Edward. 
Glover, Mr. Fred. 
Glover, Mr. George V. 
Goodman, Mr. E. 
Gordon, Mr. Tom. 
Granville, Mr. Fred, 
Granville, Mr. Edgar. 
Grehan, Mr. Samuel. 
Grove, Mr. W. J. 
Grover, Mr. Russell. 
Haines, Mr. Tom. 
Hales, Mr. Richard. 
Hall, Mr. Frank. 
Hammond, Mr. Edward. 
Hanson, Mr. John W,. 
Harrison, Mr. Will. 
Hart, Mr. Edward A. 
Hart, Master. 
Hartley, Mr. Harry. 
Harvey, Mr. W. H. 
Heaton, Mr. Harry. 
Henderson, Mr. Alfred. 
Hermann, Charles M. 
Hillier, Mr. James. 
Hodges, Mr. W. J. 
Holland, Master P. 
Hollingswort!:, Master. 
Hoskins, Mr. Ben. 
Hughes, Mr. John. 
Hyams, Mr. George. 
Jennings, Mr. J. H. 
Jones, Mr. Charles. 
Joues, Mr. Alf. 
Juleene, Mr. H. F. 
Julian, Mr. W. R. 
Kelly, Mr. Howard. 
Kelm, Mons. Joseph 
(French). 
Kemble, Mr. Walter. 
King, Mr. Albert. 
King, Mr. W. H. 
King, Mr. R. 
Kirby, Mr. Tom. 
Laburnum, Mr. Walter. 
Langford, Mr. Walter. 














| Laroche, Mr. Frederick. 


Lawrie, Mr. Charles. 
Lay, Mr. Fred. 
Layfield, Mr. James. 
Leach, Mr. Guss. 
Leighton, Mr. Albert. 
Lemay, Mr. Frank. 
Lento, Mr. Harry. 
Levi, Master. 

Lewis, Mr. George W. 
Ley bourne, Mr. George. 
Linton, Mr. Guy. 
Liston, Mr. Harry. 
Liston, Mr. Victor, 
Livermore, Mr. 

Lloyd, Mr. Arthur. 
Lloyd, Mr. Delarue. 
Lioyd, Mr. John W. 
Longford, Mr. 

Lynn, Mr. Harry. 
Lynton, Mr. Vivian. 


| Lyons, Mr. D. (Giant). 


Mackley, Mr. Fred. 
Maclagan, Mr. 
Maclean, Mr. Tom. 
M‘Dowell, Mr. Joseph. 
Marsh, Mr. Thomas. 
Marshall, Mr. J. 
Martin, Mr. David. 
Mason, Mr. Alfred, 
Masters, Mr. Steve. 
May, Mr. Harry. 
Melton, Mr. Wat. 
Merrie, Mr. Cecil. 
Merson, Mr. Fred. 
Michaels, Mr. H. 
Millburn, Mr. J. H. 
Milner, Mr. Alfred. 
Montgomery, Mr. Alf. 
Mentrose, Mr. Harry. 
Morgan, Mr. William H. 
Morley, Mr. James. 
Mosedale, Mr. Edward. 
Moss, Mr. James. 
Munroe, Mr. Harry. 
Nash, Mr. John. 
Nash, Mr. George. 
Norman, Mr. Charles, 
Norton, Mr. Fred, b. 
Ogden, Mr. Nat. 
Oliver, Master. 
Oswald, Mr. G. 

Owen, Mr. Tom. 
Page, Mr. Edwin. 
Pearson, Mr. Charles. 
Perry, Mr. Ernest. 
Phillips, Mr. H. 
Phillips, Mr. James. 
Plumpton, Mr. Josiah. 
Pollock, Mr. Peter. 
Poole, Mr. Sivori, 
Poole, Mr. J. 

Pope, Mr. W. 

Power, Mr. Fred. 
Power, Mr. Harry. 
Price, Mr. 

Prince, Mr. Harry. 
Priseman, Mr. Harry. 
Rake, Mr. J. 

Randall, Mr. William. 
Rands, Mr. Harry. 
Raymond, Mr. Joe. 
Raymond, Mr. Mark. 
Rea, Mr. Harry. 


| Robson, Mr 








Read, Mr. John. 
Reed, Master Willie. 
Rennolf, Mr. Alfred. 
Retty, Mr. James. 
Rivers, Mr. Harry. 
Roberts, Mr. Fred. 
Koberts, Mr. Arthur. 
Robins, Mr. J. F. 
Ernest. 
Roby, Mr. F. 
Romer, Mr. George 
Ross, Mr. William G. 


| Rowan, Mr. J. H. 
| Rowley, Mr. J. W. 


Rexby, Mr. Wilfrid. 
Rugby, Mr. Walter. 
Sands, Mr. Chris, 
Sansom, Mr. Charles J. 
Saphrivi, Mr. Robert. 
Saunders, Mr. Edward. 
Saunders, Mr. Sam. 
Sayers, Mr. Thomas. 
Sefton, Mr. Harry. 


| Seymour, Mr. George. 


Slater, Mr. Chris. 
Smithe, Mr. John. 
Stead, Mr. Jas. Henry. 
Stephenson, Mr. J. W. 
St. Charles, Mr. Harry. 
Symonds, Mr. Harry. 
Symns, Mr. T. K, 
Tempest, Mr. Percy. 
Tennant, Mr. George. 
Thompson, Mr, J. 
Townley, Mr. W. 
Travers, Mr. Hyram. 
Tudor, Mr. J. W. 
Vance, Mr. A. G. 
Vane, Mr. Harry. 
Varro, Mr. Arthur. 
Verne, Mr. H. 
Vernon, Mr. Hal. 
Vivian, Mr. Charles. 
Vokes, Mr. George, 
Waite, Mr. Harry. 
Walker, Mr. Alfred. 
Wallace, Mr. Ernest. 
Wallingford, Mr, F, 
Walsh, Mr. T. 

Ware, Mr. George. 
Ward, Mr. Harry. 
Warden, Mr. J. W. 
Webb, Mr. Harry. 
West, Mr. Harry. 
Westbrook, Mr. G. 
Whaling, Mr. Harry. 
Whitfield, Mr. Harry. 
White, Mr. Fred. 
Whitehead, 
Whitlock, Mr. W. W. 
Wilding, Mr. Edyar. 


Wilkinson, Mr. Marcus. 


Wilkins, Mr. Charles. 
Williams, Sailor. 
Williams, Mr. Fred. 
Willis, Mr. Ernest. 


Windsor, Mr. Albert C. 


Wingett, Mr. Harry. 
Winter, Mr. Tom. 
Woolley, Mr. Joe. 


Wyndham, Mr. Arthur. 


Wynne, Mr. Johnny. 
Young, Mr. William, 


Master G. 


f 
¢ 
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SERIO-COMIC SINGERS, 
Abbott, Miss Annie. | Courtney, Miss. Hudson, Miss Nellie. Purcell, Miss Jess‘e. 
Adams, Miss Annie. | Crawford, Miss Julia, Johnson, Miss Jessie. Rance, Miss selina. 
Adams, Miss Lottie. | Cyril, Miss Louie. Johnstone, Miss Kate. Randall, Miss Emily. 
Adey, Miss Annie. | Dale, Miss Georgina. Jones, Miss Louise. Raymond, Miss Agnes. 


Addison, Miss Fanny. 
Aldine, Miss Annie. 
Aldridge, Miss Annie. 
Alnett, Miss Lizzie. 
Amalia, Miss. 
Anderson, Miss Annie. 
Ashby, Miss Lizzie. 
Ashton, Miss Nelly. 
Aston, Miss Jenny. 
Atkinson, Miss Floretta, 
Austen, Miss Louie. 
Barkley, Miss. 

Barnes, Miss Lizzie. 
sarnum, Miss. 
Barrington, MissEmma. 
Beaumont, Miss Lizzie. 
Belford, Miss Kitty. 
Bella, Miss Kate. 


Danvers, Miss Jessie. 
Dashwood, Miss Celia. 
Davis, Miss Miunie. 
Day, Miss Emma King, Miss Cla 


Egerton, Miss Minnie. 
Ellington, Miss Rose. 


De Verne, Miss Mabel. Lee, Miss Ada. 
Delemout, Miss Annie. 
Desmond, Miss Nelly. Lessington, Mi 
Douglas, Miss Jeanuie. Lewis, Miss Ne 
Downing, Miss A. 


Josephs, Miss Lil'y. Raynham, Miss 
Jullien, Miss C c 
Kerridge, Miss Emma. Richards, Miss Janet. 


| Macnamara, Mrs. 
Marchant, Little Polly. | Seaman, Miss Florrie. 





aroline, Reid, Miss Liz 


Marion. 






ra. Ridgway, Mi 


De Barry, Miss Maude. Lauri, Miss C. Roberts, Miss Carrie. > 
De Brent, Miss Amy. Lawrence, Miss Annie. Robie, Miss Clara. 

De Lacey, Miss Susan. Lawson, Miss Marie. Robson, Miss A. 

De Lorme, MissMarion. | Lemure, Miss Lizzie. Rochester, Miss Jenny. 


Rogers, Miss Minnie. 


Leslie, Miss Florence. Rosa, Miss Jessie. 


8s. Rosalie, Miss Louie. 
lly. | Ross, Miss Emily. 


Lorne, Miss Louie, | Rushton, Miss Annie. 
Duncan, Miss Emily. | Louise, Miss Ada. | Russell, Miss Jenny. 
Earle, Miss Annie. | Lowther, Miss Louise. | Sandle, Miss Jessie. 
Edwards, Miss Lilly. | Macgregor, Miss Ada. Sanger, Miss Florence, 


Seaford, Miss Selina. 


Belmont, Miss Kate. | Elsworthy, Miss Kate. | Marsden, Miss Kate. Sharpe, Miss Emma. 
Belmore, Miss Rose. | Ethair, Miss Emily. | Marsh, Miss Lottie. | Shemelds, Miss M 
Benjamin, Miss Jennie. | Etheridge, Miss Flora, | Maude, Miss Nelly. | Sherrington, MissLouie. 
Bennett, Miss Polly. | Eveleigh, Miss Annie. | Melrose, Miss Louie. Sherville, Miss Minnie, 
Bermond, Miss B. Fay, Miss Laura. | Melville, Miss Edith. Smith, Miss Nelly. 
Bertram, Miss Ida. | Fitchett, Miss Julia. | Menken, Miss Laura. Smithson, Miss G. 


Beswick, Miss Leon. 
Beverley, Miss Clara. 
Birch, Miss Polly. 
Blanche, Miss Louie. 
Blanchard, Miss Amy. 
Bouchett, Mdlle. Marie | 
(French). 
Bower, Miss E. 
Bradley, Miss Nellie. 
Braddon, Miss Annie. 
Brennan, Mrs. 
Brian, Mrs. J. F. 
Bruce, Miss Emma, 
Bruce, Miss Julia. 
Brunette, Miss M. 
Brushfield, Miss Agnes. 
Buckingham, Miss R. 
Burns, Miss Kate. 
Burton, Miss Acton, 
Byron, Miss Ada. 
Byron, Miss Ida, 





Fitzwilliams, Miss M. 
Florence, Miss Rose. 
| Fox, Miss Rose. Millar, Miss M 
| Francis, Miss Rosina. Milledge, Miss 
Franklin, Miss Jenny. Millington, Mi 
Franks, Miss Kate. 
Fricker, Madame. 
Garland, Miss Nelly. 
Garstone, Miss Kate. 
Gillis, Miss Alice 
Goddard, Miss Patti. Morelli, Miss 
| Goodchild, Miss Kate. 
Gowland, Miss Kattie. Morton, Miss 
Graham, Miss Lizzie. 
Grant, Miss Lottie. 
Gray, Miss Etty. Munroe, Miss 
Grey, Miss Leonora. 
Grosvenor, Miss Laura, | Nelson, Miss. 
Hamilton, Miss B. 
Harley, Miss Kate. 
Harris, Miss Grace. 








Meredith, Miss Rose. 
Michelson, Miss. 


Mills, Miss Jenny. 
Montague, Miss Fanny. 
Montane, Miss Emily. : 
Moon, Miss Nellie. | Tedder, Miss Amelia. “a 
Moore, Miss Nelly. 

7 


Southam, Miss Lizzie. 
Stanley, Miss Kate. 
arian. Stanley, Miss Ruth. 
Jessie. Stanton, Miss. 

ss May. St. Clair, Miss Ada. 
Stuart, Miss Helena. 
Sutherland, Miss Julia. 
Taylor, Miss Ada, 


Thompson, Miss B. L. 


Amy. Thornton, Miss Emma. 
Mortimer, Miss. 


Tippett, Miss Nelly, 
Rose. Travers, Miss. ‘ 


Moreton, Miss Lydia. Tudor, Miss Carry. 
Mowbray, Miss Emma. | Verner, Miss Kate. 


Alice. | Vernon, Miss Clara 


Murray, Miss Edith. Verte, Miss Carlotta. 


Vibart, Miss Lydia. 


Newham, Miss. Victorelli, Miss Annie. 
Nightingale, Miss N. 
Nisbett, Miss Clara, 


Vincent, Miss Laura, 
Wade, Miss Julia. 





Carlisle, Miss. | Harrow, Miss Caroline. | Ogden, Miss Alice. Walton, Miss Lottie. 
Casterton, Miss Annie. | Hartland, Miss. | O’Beirne, Miss. Ware, Mrs. George. 
Chautrey, Miss Rose. Hartley, Miss Kate. | Oxlee, Miss Harriett. Watson, Miss Lizzie, 
Chapman, Miss. Hartridge, Miss Julia. | Oxley, Miss Kate. West, Miss Amy. 
Charlton, Miss Polly. Hayes, Miss Nelly. | Passmore, Miss Kate. West, Miss Emma. ‘ 
Chatters, Miss Kate. | Hazelton, Miss Bella. | Patten, Miss Marie. West, Miss Marion, : 
Cherry, Miss Lottie. Hazle, Miss. | Patti, Miss Louise. Weston, Miss Julia. 
Clarendon, MissAmelia. | Herbert, Miss Lizzie, | Pearce, Miss Lizzie. | Wharton, Miss Jenny, 
Clayton, Miss Agnes, | Hill, Miss Jenny. Pearce, Miss Lydia. Wildey, Miss Annie. 
Clifton, Miss Alice. | Hindle, Miss Annie. Phelps, Miss Clara, Wilton, Miss Emma. 
Collis, Mrs. James 0. | Hodges, Miss Lizzie. Phillips, Mrs. F. R. Williams, Miss Maria. 
Collis, Miss. | Holt, Miss May. Phillips, MissCharlotte. | Wood, Miss Nelly. 
Collinette, Miss Rose. | Homan, Miss. Phillips, Miss Marie. | Woodward, Miss Annie, 
Corri, Miss Nelly. | Howard, Miss Agnes, Powell, Miss Fanny. Wright, Miss Agnes. > 
Coulson, Miss Marie. | Howard, Miss Milly. Preston, Miss. Zimmer, Miss Maggie. 
COMIC DUETTISTS. +“ 





Mr. and Mrs. H. Aubrey. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Austin. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Brennan. Mr. and Mrs, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Brian. Mr. and Mrs, 
Mons, and Madame Berleur (french). Mr. and Mrs. 
Mons. and Mdme. Burier (French). Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pietro Carle. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jim Con. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Davies. Mr. and Mrs, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Dearlove. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dickens. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Duval. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Emmett. Mr. and Mrs 


Mons, and Madame Gelubeke (French) 


Green. 

Haigh. 

G. W. Harris. 

Harrison. 

Frank Harold. 

Harry Hemfrey. 

Mark Johnson, and Mattie Mitchell. 
Harry Jones. 

Will Langley. 

Fred. Lee, 

Henry Lee. 

Val. Love. 

Wat. Melton, by 
James Miles. 


re 
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Mr. and Mrs. P. Miles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Mortimer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Pike. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Randall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steve Saville. 

Mr. and Mrs, H. Simpson. 

Mr. and Mrs, Harry Thomas. 

Mr. D'Almaine and Miss Townley. 

Mr. D’Auban and Miss D’Auban. 

Mr. Tom and Miss Polly Arnold. 

Mr. Charles Aldridge and Miss Annie Chatters. 
Mr. Joseph Bashali and Miss Lydia Fraser. 
Mr. Harry Bolton and Miss Clara King. 

Mr. Edwin Brown and Miss Kate Kelly. 

Mr. Fred. Charles and Miss Nelly Gwynne. 
Mr. Edmund Clifford and Miss Laura Villiers. 
Mr. Harry Croues:e and Mr, J. Linton. 

Mr. Fred. Kvans and Miss Amy Rosalind. 

Mr. Harry Fielding and Miss Fanny Johnson, 
Mr. Charles Fox and Miss Laura Sedgwick. 
Mr. George Fredericks and Miss Caroline Julian. 
Mr. Alfred George and Miss Nelly Griffiths. 
Mr. Wat Harley and Miss Nellie Goodwin. 
Mr. Fred. Johnson and Miss Kate Harding. 
Mr. Pat. Kinsella and Miss Yarnold. 

Mr. Levite and Miss Jessie Nina. 

Mr. Robert Lloyd and Miss Lizzie Nelson. 

Mr. T. Marney and Miss Mmnie Niner. 

Mr. Will Richardson and Miss Anne Richardson. 
Mr. Fred. Richardson and Miss Carrie Graham. 
Mr. Edward and Miss Anna Robson. 

Mr. Rolletti and Miss Grace Clyde. 

Mr. John Ryley and Miss Marie Barnam. 

Mr. Thomas J. Ryley and Miss Julia Dawron. 
Mr. George Seymour and Miss Polly Birch. 
Mr, Edward and Miss Emma Sharpe. 

Mr. W. Sharpe and Miss Powell. 

Mr. A. St. Vincent and Mdlle. E. Montebello, 
Mr. John and Miss Emma Warde. 

Mr. James Webb and Miss Constance. 

Mr. J. W. White and Miss B. L. Thompson. 
Mr. Walter White and Miss Zoe Linda. 

Mr. G. V. Wright and Miss Rose Bryce. 
Messrs. Lloyd Clarance and Andy Robertson. 
Messrs. Louis Ellis and Peter Brian. 

Messrs. J. B. Fair and A. Burnham, 

Messrs. Fothergill and Summerson. 

Messrs. Harland and Harding. 

Messrs. Harvey and Connolley. 

Messrs. Hemming and Walton. 

Messrs. Dan Kendall and Ted McNatty. 
Messrs. Charles King and L. Clarance. 
Messrs. Lacey and Laurent. 

Messrs. R. Leggett and J. Allen. 

Messrs. Malcolm and Willmore. 





COMIC TRIOS, QUARTETTES, 


Alberts and Edmunds Troupe. 
Mdlile. Colonna’s Ballet Troupe. 
Carrie Collier’s Troupe. 

Louis Ellis’s Ballet Troupe. 

Fred. Evans’s Ballet Troupe. 
Estelle Troupe. 

Gilleno Family. 

Giovanelli Ballet Troupe. 

Mr. R. Kitchen’s Ballet Troupe. 
Ted Lauri’s Ballet Company. 
Louis and Ozmond’s Ballet Troupe. 
Malle. Grace Lucelle and Troupe. 
Lupino Family. 


Messrs. Mills and Hodges. 

Messrs. Newham and Wilford. 
Messrs. Newman and Francis. 

Messrs, Paul and Julien. 

Messrs. R. Robinson and Teddy M‘Grane. 
Messrs. Rogers and Leslie. 

Messrs. Stimpson and Rae. 

Messrs. Harry Webb and Stanley. 
Messrs. Wood and Bennett, 

Messrs. Wright and Sadler. 

Misses Julia Creswick and Nelly Vezin. 
Misses Emma Webb and Polly Wilson. 
Misses Maude Winfred and Louie Hyams. 
Brothers De Voy. 

Brothers Mortimer. 

Brothers Ricketts. 

Brothers Vercelles. 

Sisters Allwood. 

Sisters Bullen. 

8 sters Byron, 

Sisters Claremont. 

Sisters Collier. 

Sisters D' Alberte. 

Sisters D’ Lonra (f'wo-Headed Nightingale). 
Sisters Elis. 

Sisters Fenoulhet. 

Sisters Le Brun. 

Sisters Lelia. 

Sisters Lindon. 

Sisters Lottie and Jessie. 

Sisters Mario. 

Sisters Michelson, 

Sisters Millar. 

Sisters Montague. 

Sisters Newton. 

Sisters Osborne and Henri. 

Sisters Paulina. 

Sisters Ridgway. 

Sisters Rushbrook. 

Sisters Rose and Nellie Stuart. 

Sisters Sungam, 

Sisters Tudor. 

Sisters Vernon. 

Sisters Vining. 

Louis and Marion. 

Topsy and Lily. 

Master and Miss Raymond. 

Master Rayner and Miss Nelly Scott. 
Harry and Etty Holloway. 

Jessie and Terence. 

Madame Pleon, General Tom Dot, and Major Mite. 
Harrison Family. 

Lawson Family. 

Ramsdale Family. 





BALLET COMPANIES, ETC. 


Murray Family. 

Alexander Family. 

Miss L. Gilbert's Ballet Troupe. 

Mr. H. Howard’s Ballet Troupe. 
King's Ballet Troupe, 

M‘Carthy Family. 

Mdlle. Mardini’s Ballet Troupe. 
Mdlle. Manzoni-Riviere’s Ballet Troupe. 
Ricardo Family. 

The D’Aubans and Wardes. 

The Matthews Troupe. 

Mdlle, Esther Austin’s Ballet Troupe. 





PANTOMIMISTS, 


Andrews, C. Forrest Family. 
Barnes, Brothers Fred. | Gellini, J. 
and W. Herring, Paul. 


Barnes, Harry. 
Beckenham, J. 
Croueste, H. 
D'Auban, John, 
Evans, Fred, 


Huline Family. 
Jones, W. 
Kitchen, R, 
Lamb, T. 
Louis, M, 


F 


Lovell, Tom. 
Matthews, J, 
Meyers, J. 
Rice, Dan. 
Rooke, J. W. 
Simpson. 
Towers, J. 


Vincent H. 
Walton Family. 
| Warde, John, 
Wright, C. 
Whittoyne, Secchi, and 
Alfrano (French Gro- 
tesques), 
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WIZARDS, VENTRILOQUISTS, ETC. 


Alexander, Mr. J. W. 
Barnato, Mr. | De Vere, 
Beaumont, Professor. DOmer, 
Belman, Herr Von. Devono, 
Bevani, Signor. 

Burman, Mr. Firbank. | 


Capron, Professor. Douglas, 
Cavalho, Miss Flora. Essman, 
Cole, Lieutenant. Fakir of 
Davies, Mr. E. D. | Hengler, 


Beaumont, Mr. J. D. 
Brown, Mr. Christopher, 
Brown, Mr. Joe. 
Brown, Mr. W. 
Buckley, Mr. F. 
Church, Mr. H. 
Clarke, Mr. Tom, 
Cleveland, Mr. 

Collins, Mr. W. J. 
Copeland, Mr. 
Crossling, Mr. Thomas, 
Daniels, Mr. Joe, & Nimble Nip. 
Deller, Mr. Bob. 
Deulin, Mr. Paul. 
Dudley, Mr. Sam. 
Fritz, Mr. J. 

Gambia, Mr. Richard, 
Grey, Mr. Fred. 

Hall, Mr. 

Hamilton, Mr. 
Handford, Mr. Tom. 
Hardy, Mr. Joseph. 
Harris, Mr. Will 
Harris, Mr. Will, Jun. 
Hart, Mr. E. A. 
Hartley, Mr. Joe. 
Head, Mr. Tom. 

Hill, ‘Mr. John. 
Holmes, Mr. J. 

Howe, Mr. Fred. 
Juba, Mr. Fred 
Kelley, Mr. J. D. 
Lambert, Mr. James. 
Leon, Brothers. 

Leslie, Mr. H. 
Lindsay, Mr. Louis. 
Little Bob. 

Lund, Mr. Joseph. 
Mackney, Mr. E. W. 
Morion, Mr. Waters. 
Myers, Mr. L. 
Palmyre, Mr. Stephen. 
Parker, Mr. Will. 
Penny, Mr. Richard. 
Pitcher, Mr. Orville. 
Plant, Mr. James. 
Price, Mr. Washington. 
Price, Mr, W. G. 

Ray, Mr. Benjamin. 








| Davis, Mr. Alex. 


Don Ferreyra 
(Man Flute). 


Professor. 
M. and Mdme. 
Professor. 





Professor. | Phillips, Mr. F. R. 
Professor. Roselle, Professor. 
Oolu. | Schulze, Herr. 
Mr. Alfred. | 


NEGRO DELINEATORS. 


Ray, Mr. Fox. 

Raynor, Mr. 

Redden, Mr. Samuel. 

Ritz, Mr. G. J. 

Roberts, Mr. 

Robson, Mr. Henri. 

Russell, Mr. Barnes, 

Sidney, Mr, Eugene. 

Snow, Mr. Edward, 

Southam, Mr. George. 
Thomas, Mr. W. P. 
Thompson, Mr. Charles. 
Turney, Mr. 

Vincent, Mr. Fred. 

Wallace, Mr. J. W. 

Ward, Mr. Tom. 

Washington, Mr. George. 
West, Mr. W. (Stump Orator), 
White, Mr. Harry, 

Wilton, Mr. George. 

Brothers Chirgwine. 

Brothers Keeling. 

Brothers Rayner. 

Brothers Seward. 

Brothers Spence, 

Brothers Sutch. 

Brothers Tabra. 

Brothers Travers, 

Brothers Wills. 

Brothers Wood. 

Broadway Minstrels, 
Brooklyn Minstrels. 

Court Minstrels. 

Davies's Troupe. 

Dwight’s Minstrels. 

Marriott’s Star Troupe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Washington Davis. 
Star Christy’s Minstrels. 
South Carolina Female Minstrels, 
Virginny Female Minstrels, 
Collinette Family, 

Grimmitt Family. 

Sullivan Family. 

Mr. Chas. Aldridge and Miss 

Chatters. 
Mr. Thomas Barry and Miss 
Rose Lambert. 
Mr, and Mrs. Bradley. 


| Mr.& Mrs.Coleman& Will Brown. 





Hermann, Professor. 
Hilton, Professor W. 
Laurent, Mr. W. 
Le Maine, Mr. Alfred. 
Logrenia, Professor. 

| Mordaunt, Mr. Frank, 





Seeman, Herr. 
Sinclair, Charles. 
J. Slowman, Mr. Bernard. 


Susman, Herr. 
Thomas, Professor and 
Madame. 
Verone, Mons. Louis. 
| Wolbme, Professor. 
Willenes, Professor. 


Mr. and Mrs. Diey and Jess Juba. 

Mr. Fox and Miss Sedgwick, 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hurley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whittingham. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hicks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Langan and Mr. 
Millicent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Metz and Mr. Red- 
mond. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Sheppard and 
Young Lamb. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Randall. 

Messrs. Bell and Melrose. 

Messrs. Churchill and Son. 

Messrs. Clifford and Banks. 

Messrs. Cobb and East. 

Messrs. Conway and Craven. 

Messrs, Deulin and White. 

Messrs. A. Davis and J. Keeling. 

Messrs. De Voy, Brown, and 
Marriott. 

Messrs. Diamond and Newland. 
Messrs. J. L. Dixon, Sambo Sut- 
ton, and Miss Emily Mellon. 

Messrs. Edgar and Howie. 
Messrs. Gilbert and Brydge. 
Messrs. Goodrey and Chute. 
Messrs, F. Gray and G, Southam 
Messrs. Guest and Vincent. 
Messrs. Gulliver and Robson. 
Messrs. Harcourt and Lucette., 
Messrs. Harris and Pitt. 
Messrs. Harman aud Elston. 
Messrs. Holmes and Gant. 
Messrs. Hilda and Bertram. 
Messrs. Livingstone and Nish. 
Messrs. Lambert and Martin. 
Messrs. Lawson and Garto. 
Messrs. Le Clercq, Bell,and Juba, 
Messrs. Lenton and Vincent. 
Messrs. Linnet and Starling. 
Messrs. J. Manhill and H, Raw- 
lings. 
Messrs. Moore and French. 
Messrs. G. W. Price and Randall. 
Messrs. Ben Ray and Sons. 
Messrs. A. Stephens and Howard. 
Messrs. ‘Sylvester and Harrold. 
Messrs. Ward and Spundley. 


JUGGLERS, BALANCERS, ETC. 


Blondin. 

Le Petit Blondin and his sister 
Blanche. 

Professor Brown and Jones | 
(Velocipedists, &c.). 

Bryant's Marionettes, 

Caselli. 

Madame Cashmore. 

M. Christoff. 


Dugwan 
Signor Etherdo and El Nina 
Hume. 


| Eugene Dherang. 
Hemming, Professor 
Runner). 
Herr Holtum. 


(Globe | 


the Waters). 
| Brothers and Madame Nemo. 


| Jefferson, Professor (Man Fish), | Raja and Sumjoo. 


and Little Willie. 


| Rikiery. 
Johnson, J. B. (Aquatic Eniter- | C. Trower (African Blondin). 


tainment). 
James King. 
Madlie. Loyal. 
Moe Brothers (Skaters), 
| Don Jose Manoel, 


M. Valentine. 

Le Petit Victor. 

Brothers Wainratta. 

Wheeler, Madame 
Statuary). 





Victor Natator and Emma Day 
(the Man Frog and Queen of 


(Living 
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DANCERS. 


Fredericks, Miss. Newham, Miss Alice. 
Bassano, Miss E. Eva, La Petite. Ramsden, Madame. 
Brown, Mr. Joe. Fox, Miss Rose, Skipping-rope | Kicketts, Mr. J. 

Burton, Mr. Charles. Dancer. | Riviere, Mdlle. Manzoni, 
Careno, Mr. M. Grainger, Misses. RKonselle, Mdlie. Amie. 
Carle, Miss Lillie. Howard, Sisters. Rushbrooke, Sisters, 
Cerito, Madame. Lavater, Mons. Louis, | Smithers, Miss Louise, 
Claremont, Miss Annie. Lee, Miss L, | Smithers, Miss Marie. 
Collier, Sisters. Leio, Mdlle, Spiller, Mr. A., Skate Dancer. 
Colenna, Malle. Lila, Mdlle. | Taglioni, La Petite, 
Davis, Miss Lilly. Lucelle, Sisters. | ‘Libbitts, Sisters, 

De Brent, Miss Kebecca. Marion, Miss Adela, | Waite, Mr. W, 

Donti, Signor. Marshall, Mr, J. C., Skate D'Alberte Family. 
Duvernay, Sisters. Dancer. , Walton Family. 


Austin, Mdlle. Esther, 


Eliott, Malle. 


Ernestine, Maile. 
Fabia, Miss Flora. 
Florence, Miss, 
Francis, Mons. 


Adair. 

Airec. 

Alvantee. 
Angela, Madame, 
Atrato. 

Avolo. 
Bonnaire. 
Castellotti. 
Che-mah. 

Cleo. 

Datallie. 

Deani, George. 
Derhang. 
Devani. 

El Chico Humel, 
Elviro. 

Erato. 

Ethardo, 
Etherdo. 
Franklin, H. 
Geraldine, Madame. 
Gerette, Mons, 
Giovanni. 
Grovini, Signor. 
Hemmings. 
Hotine, Professor. 
Johnson, Sam. 
Julien, Victor, 
Kellino, 

Kempe. 

Leroni. 

Martini, W. 
Massini, Franz. 


Melbourne, M. 


Melvilie, Mr. and Mrs, 
Miles, Miss Polly. 


Mardini, Signor. 


M‘Dunald, Miss Flora. 


GYMNASTS AND ACROBATS. 


Morisco, Signor. 
Niblo. 

Olmar. 

Onra, 

Price, Jean, 
Raslus. 

Romah. 

Sextillian. 

St. Leon, Alfred. 
Trevanion, Mons, 
Verrecke, 

Willio, Herr. 
Young America 
Brothers Almonte. 
Brothers Arlotte. 
Brothers Atrato. 
Brothers A‘Milton, 
Brothers Bale. 
Brothers Bellinoes, 
Brothers Billings. 
Brothers Byron, 
Brothers Carlo. 
Brothers De Castro. 
Brothers Elliott. 
Brothers Eugenard. 
Brothers Ferdinand. 
Brothers Franc:sco. 
Brothers French. 
brothers Girards, 
Brothers Guida. 
Brothers Hanlon, 
Brothers Hemsley, 
Brothers Henrade, 


Brothers Leoni. 
Brothers Leopold, 
brothers Orlando, 
Brothers Palmer. 
Brothers Pentland, 
Brothers Potter. 
Brothers Ridgway. 
Brothers Ridley. 
Brothers Rizareli. 
Brothers Roncini, 


Brothers Roussillion. 


Brothers Victorelli, 
Brothers Warne. 
Sisters Nathalie. 
Chantrell Family. 
De Colmar Family, 
Dusoni Family, 
Echasse Family, 
Elbin Family. 
Etoile Family. 
Fillis Family, 
Gilleno Family, 
Hickin Family, 
Hogini Family. 
Laturner Family. 
Lenton Family. 
Lorenzo Family, 
Manley Family. 
Martinetie Family, 
Matthews Family. 
Ricardo Family. 
Silbon Family, 
Zamezou Family, 





| Wilding Master, Skate Dancer, 
| Mir. Elliott and Malle. Frederica, 
Skate Dancers. 
The Martinis (Skaters), 
The icicles (Skaters). 


Athya and Ellis. 

Clevori and Permane, 

Coutellier and Ellis. 

Desmonti and Sylvestre, 

Eltiott Troupe. 

Eugene and Elvino. 

De Vere Troupe. 

De Castro Troupe. 

Faust and Hector. 

French and Angelo, 

Fritz Troupe, 

Saragossa ‘lroupe. 

Siamese Dragon Troupe, 

Japanese Dragov Troupe 

*Keilino and Richarde, 

Kenette and Volier, 

La Petite Mathiide and 
Mons, Urion, 

Les Petits Roussells. 

Perrier and Fernandez. 

Persivani and Frank 
Van-de-Velde. 

Schmidt's Beautiful 
Children, 


Sydney and Jellini, 

M. Clevoyne and Mdlle, 
Le blonde. 

Madame and the 
Brothers Frantz, 

Mdlle. and the Brothers 
Glorion. 

Mons. & MadamePerrin, 


DRAMATIC INSTITUTIONS. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRICAL FUND.—Instituted, 1760. 


Lowther Arcade. 


Incorporated, 1774, Office—10, 


DRURY LANE THEATRICAL FUND.—For the support of Decayed Actors and Actresses, Members 
of H. M. Company of Comedians, their Widows and Children, Instituted by David Garrick, 176. 
Incorporated, 1775. Office—27, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 

ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND,.—Instituted, February 16th, 1839. Incorporated by 
Royal Charter, January 29th, 1853. For granting permanent pensions to actors, actresses, chorus- 
singers, dancers, pantomimists, and prompters. cretary—Mr. Cullenford, Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, and Jasmine Cottage, New Malden, 8, W. 

DRAMATIC, EQUESTRIAN, AND MUSICAL SICK FUND ASSOCIATION,—Established, 1855, for 
the purpose of aiding members of the above professions in sickness and distress, Office—34, 
Wellington-street, Strand, 

ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE.—Instituted, July, 1858. Incorporated, June, 1859. To provide 


homes and maintenance to aged and infirm actors and actresses. Oflice—20, Tayistock-street, 
Covent-garden, 


MUSIC HALL SICK FUND PROVIDENT SOCIETY.—The object of this Association is to afford 
relief to the Members when sick, incapacitated by age or infirmity, or suffering from misfortune or 
death. All persons, of either sex, who shall have been two years in the profession, or whose liveli- 
hood is derived direct from Music Halls, are eligible. Offices—York Hotel, Waterloo-road, London, 
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Pimpleton’s Plight. 


A MUSIC-HALL REMINISCENCE. 





Piwpceron, or “Pimple,” as he was called—not only “for short,” but because a too 
frequent indulgence in the flowing bowl had studded his somewhat prominent nasal 
organ with rubicund excrescences—was for many months the presiding genius at a 
“ free-and-easy,” or “ harmonic meeting,” held weekly at the Crown and Crumpet. The 
Crown and Crumpe( was situated in a very narrow court ina very dingy street, in a 
non-aristocratic and over-populated parish on the Surrey side of the Thames. The 
harmonic meeting had been established, not in furtherance of the landlord’s musical 
proclivities, but as a promising means of adding to the weekly returns, known as 
“takings.” A bill, prominently exhibited in the window, notified to passing searchers 
for the shawutiel to spend a pleasant evening that the chair was taken “at eight 
o’clock precisely,” and, as Pimpleton had convinced the host, firstly, that he had 
“music in his soul,” and, secondly, that he would be a valuable medium for the more 
rapid exhaustion of the beer-barrels, his services were enlisted from the commencement. 
The room in which Pimpleton and his conyivial crew assembled was on other evenings 
of the week occupied by the A. O. F., the M. U. O. F., the L. U. B., and the R. A. O. B., 
cabalistic letters representing societies in which much money was disbursed in officers’ 
fees, in gorgeous banners, aprons, sashes, ribbons, medals, plumes, staves, &c., and very 
little in alleviating the distresses of subscribing members. Huge tablets affixed to the 
walls, on close inspection, afforded evidence of the fact that the A. O.F., the R. A. O. B., 
&c., were, to a great extent, mutual admiration societies, expending a considerable 
portion of their funds in recording in letters of gold the merits of Higgins, P.G.M., 
of Stiggins, P.C.R., of Wiggins, K.O.M., and of other notabilities, who in days gone by 
had figured as grands, or chief rangers, or primos. A huge tawdry canopy surmounted 
the throne, occupied at these meetings by the “worthy chief” or the “noble grand,” 
and beneath this canopy, on Wednesday evenings, Pimpleton, who was a model of 
a, took up his position “at eight o’clock precisely,” and, almost lost to view 
y reason of his diminutive stature, looked anything but imposing. In front of Pimpleton 
stood a table, the repository of Pimpleton’s glass, and the recipient of the raps which 
he dealt with a little hammer, after the manner of an amateur undertaker. Pim- 
pleton’s preliminary duty was tv request the company to “ give their orders,” for he and 
the landlord were on the best of terms, and “the feast of reason and the flow of soul,” as 
Pimpleton poetically named the object of these gatherings, would have proved very 
unremunerative without a nega flow of the taps in the bar. But when 
Pimpleton had been duly furnished with a modicum of “ warm without,” and when the 
remaining guests had made themselves the happy possessors of pints of ‘‘ cooper” and of 
“ vards of clay,” the little president set the bal rolling, and obliged the company with 
what he was wont to term a comic song, but which, if the truth must be told, was about 
as lively as a funeral dirge. Between each verse, while “ the landlord’s laugh was ready 
chorus,” Pimpleton hid his variegated nose within his tumbler, and, thus warming 
to his work, shouted with increasing vigour, until at the end he became almost 
frightened “ e’en at the noise himself had made.” A hammering of pots and a jingling 
of glasses invariably rewarded his efforts, and, after a short interval, during which 
“gents” were again requested to give their orders, Pimpleton had very great pleasure, as 
he always emphatically asserted, in calling upon another individual to “sing the next 
song,” the preference always being extended to a stranger, whose vanity, thus tickled, 
would be likely to result in a renewal of the visit. Pimpleton at times varied the pro- 
ceedings by proposing a toast, or by a display of his oratorical ability in the form of a 
slightly discursive speech. He has been known to wax very eloquent, and to grow very 
red in the face, concerning Government interference with the amusements of the 
eople. “The powers that be” often supplied the theme for his indignation, and the 
iddlesex magistrates, who strain at a single gnat and swallow camels by the score, 
whose flagrant partiality, maladministration of law, prostitution of justice, and rampant 
fanaticism, disgrace the Bench they occupy, were objects of Pimpleton’s especial wrath. 
He has been heard, on more than one occasion, to stigmatize them—with one or two 
honourable exceptions—as a parcel of silly and incompetent old women, and the general 
opinion was that Pimpleton was right. But a change came o’er the spirit of Pimpleton’s 
dream, for, either by reason of his denunciations of the great unpaid, or through the 
uproarious conviviality which too often disturbed the midnight hour, or through some 
delinquency on the part of the “ worthy host,” true it is that the Crown and Crumpet 
lost its licence, and the supporters of the harmonic meeting were scattered far and 
wide, to seek fresh fields and pastures new. And thus it was that Pimpleton became 
one of the regular habitués of the Opoponax Music Hall. This establishment was 
numbered among the most popular of its class, and was looked upon by all, excepting a 
few old and wrinkled bigots, who, having wasted their early life in riotious living, were 
now “sacrificing to God the devil’s leavings,” as a great boon to the neighbourhood. 
The Opoponax, like its rivals, attracted a vast number of that class whose lot it is in life to 
wear aprons, to wield hammers, and to work—work—work—early at morn, and often late 
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at night. To these the music-hall offered welcome attractions in the few hours occasionally 
snatched from toil. There was a jollity about the place which everybody liked. There 
half-a-dozen social pleasures could be indulged in at will. There was no restraint upon 
conversation ; a pipe and a glass added a double charm to the entertainments, and, at 
the same time, the temptations to sottishness too often presented by the public-house 
were avoided. And so the Opoponax was deservedly popular, and Pimpleton ere long 
was numbered among its most enthusiastic patrons. A very short time elapsed before 
he had ingratiated himself with the “worthy chairman.” A polite bow soon blossomed 
into a cordial good evening, and this before long ripened into a shake of the hand, and 
an interchange of opinion respecting things in general, and the weather in particular. 
Pimple, as we have seen, loved to sit in high places, and so, by the occasional sacrifice 
of a pickwick, and by the offer to “stand a drink,” his victory was completed; he was 
permitted to take his seat nightly by the side of the president, and was looked upon by 
sundry outsiders with considerable envy. The friendship of the chairman was an 
unfailing passport to familiarity with the artistes, and ere ned Pimple was recognised 
by the “ great comique” himself. He was not unknown at the “ York,” where music- 
hall “ pros” most do congregate ; while, at their Sunday rendezvous, he was frequently 
the centre of a circle of celebrities, whose appetite for dinner it was his proud privilege 
to stimulate by paying for sundry “ goes” of gin and bitters. And now Pimple’s soul 
was fired with a new ambition. He had long secretly watched with envy the mag- 
nificent “ toggery” and the splendid equipage of the Lion comique, concerning whose 
income he had heard the most glowing accounts. He longed to share in the laughter 
and applause which nightly made the walls of his favourite resort ring again. In a 
word, he sighed for the opportunity to fret and strut his hour upon the stage, and to 
become the applauded hero of admiring audiences. This opportunity soon arrived. 
It was the manager’s benefit. What was called a ‘‘ monstre programme ” was arranged ; 
bills of enormous proportions were issued, and the presence of the élite of the profession 
was promised. Indeed, so many were the artistes who were announced, that, had they 
all appeared, at least a fortnight would have been necessary to give them a chance of 
displaying their abilities in their several branches of the profession. There were 
comics and serio-comics without number, negro delineators, gymnasts, acrobats, 
duettists, duologue artistes, jugglers, performing dogs and monkeys, ballet troupes, 
wizards, ventriloquists, sentimental singers, and a host of others, for whose style of 
entertainment it would be impossible to finda name. But the mighty promises thus 
held out as a bait to the public being seldom fulfilled, and the manager knowing, by a 
somewhat lengthy experience, that a gap in the arrangements, through the non-arrival 
of some bright particular star, was possible, was induced to listen to Pimpleton’s oft- 
repeated supplication, and to promise that, if opportunity occurred, he should ‘‘make a 
show,” and eld try his hand at amusing a larger audience than any before which he 
had yet appeared. The eventful night arrived, and the vast edifice, as the newspapers 
which condescended to notice the affair affirmed, was “ crowded from floor to ceiling.” 
The Lion comique made an early bow, was enthusiastically received, and succeeded in 
convulsing the audience with merriment by a doleful strain, in which he lamented the 
loss of a certain faithless Rosannah, dwelling with prolonged emphasis upon the 
painful possibility that never in the future would that amorous but deceitful damsel 
minister to his personal gratification by tickling his funny-bone behind the kitchen- 
door. A second comic provided the audience with a chorus, of which they. were not 
slow to take advantage, and which they shouted long after he had left the stage in a 
style which reflected great credit upon their lungs. Another varied the monotony of 
style usually attending a comic song by standing on his head to sing it; while a fourth, 
in addition to an illustration of perpetual motion in the way of a dance, filled the 
interval between each verse by turning a somersault, a rather novel method of gainin 

breath for the next effort. The “great patter vocalist,” with whose entertainment voca 

music had nothing in common, appeared to be very popular. This gentleman prided 
himself on his wonderful alphabet. He told how A stands for Ayrton, most consummate 
of asses ; how B stands for Bright, who bolder than brass is ; how C stands for Childers, 
who sank all our ships ; how D stands for Dizzy, who Liberals whips; and so on, down 
to Z, did he indulge in strictures, humorous and satirical, on things political, social, and 
domestic, the audience enjoying every hit, and laughing loud and applauding heartily. 
There was one comic who appeared to have passed a whole lifetime “‘ Waiting for 
Nelly at Temple Bar;” another who attributed all his matrimonial difficulties to 
. silien on the tramway,” where, having done what he called the “ lardy-dardy,” he had 
been entrapped by a designing widow, who had made him the not peppy father of “a 
pair of young conductors for the new tramway ;” another warned his hearers against 
such mistakes as imagining that tax-collectors won’t call, that young ladies dislike to 
be kissed, that a mother-in-law will add to domestic felicity, that a cabman will be 
content with his fare, and, finally, that he could be prevailed upon to sing another song. 
“Nigger” minstrelsy and eccentricity had various exponents, and the expenditure on 
burnt cork and beer, with which it is generally believed the Ethiopian serenader changes 
his skin, must have been for this night alone positively alarming. The majority of the 
darkies had invested what they playfully termed their “ understandings ” with “ trotter 
cases ” (another euphemism) of the most abnormal proportions. By an artful arrange- 
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ment of the burnt cork, their mouths, too, presented an alarming appearance, one 
“ nigger” going so far as to confess that his “ gash’? would make a very a 
parish oven. The nigger songs proved most acceptable, probably because of their wil 

absurdity. The serio-comics were, without exception, pretty and accomplished, and no 
one was surprised that the local reporter, in kis description of them and their doings, 
exhausted the whole stock of complimentary adjectives at his command. How many 
hearts were taken captive on this eventful night we have no means of recording, but 
certain it is that not a few susceptible youths were completely bewildered by the 
sparkling eyes of the fascinating Miss X.; by the sweet voice and animated style of 
Miss Y.; and by the stately figure, vivacious singing, and nimble dancing of Miss Z. 
Several professors of the art of prestidigitation tendered their services, and astonished 
the spectators by turning rings into rabbits, watches into wine, old hats into new ones, * 
and by the performance of other marvellous feats only to be accomplished through the 
connivance of the gentleman in black, or by summoning to one’s aid the Genius of the 
Ring or the Slave of the Lamp. Performing dogs, walking more erect on two legs than 
human beings with corns, showed the perfection of canine training; while a famous 
“clown dog,” of immortal memory, proved himself a low comedian of wonderful 
humour, by burlesquing in the most laughable fashion the airs and graces of 
his confréres. Gymnasts and acrobats, with “muscles in their brawny arms” which 
would have put the “ Village Blacksmith” himself to the blush, and who would have 
made Earls Shaftesbury and Morley hide their diminished heads with shame, took flying 
leaps; or balanced themselves at giddy heights on seemingly impossible perches; or 
turned somersaults with a rapidity which gave them the appearance of human Ca- 
therine-wheels; or tied themselves in knots, and defied their backbones; and, indeed 

in a hundred other ways, proved that, in spite of the fact that in early youth they had 
been “ beaten into skins with sticks,” or had manifested a preference for standing on 
their heads rather than for the multiplication table, they yet are sound in wind and 
limb, and can favourably compare in physique with the noble lords who, lolling in the lap 
of luxury, would, had they the power, ian them of the means of earning their daily 
bread. Then there was the famous comic ballet trowpe, at whose antics the spectators 
screamed with laughter, especially when the nimble gentleman at their head belaboured 
the old man of the company, or subjected himself to kicks and cuffs innumerable at 
the hands of the villagers upon whom he was supposed to have played his pranks. At 
each successive thwack the laughter was louder than before, the hilarity becoming 
completely uproarious when the “old man” was immersed in a water-butt, the imp of 
mischief was placed under a pump, and the old woman, who all along submitted to her 
share of the bumps, was seen suspended in mid-air, dangling and panting like a fish on a 
hook. Of course during the evening the beneficiaire appeared upon the stage, in 
response to loud calls, which he had arranged should be initiated at a certain time by a 
chosen circle of his friends and admirers. Radiant with smiles, and almost blushing at 
the unexpected honour thus conferred upon him, he advanced to the footlights. He 
placed his hand, delicately kidded, upon that portion of his waistcoat supposed to 
conceal his heart; he assured the audience that that was, indeed, the proudest moment 
of his life; that he little anticipated having to make a speech on that occasion (here he 
glanced at the notes prepared the day before); that he was delighted to find himself 
surrounded by so many friends and well-wishers; he declared, without fear of contra- 
diction, that there was no proprietor in existence more spirited and enterprising (all 
proprietors are thus described) than the proprietor under whom it was his proud 
privilege to serve; and he concluded by expressing his intention to use every effort in 
the future, as in the past, to promote the enjoyment and the comfort of the visitors to 
that hall. Then the proprietor was summoned, and all the kind and complimentary 
things his manager had said of him he repaid with liberal interest, the cheering, as 
usual on such occasions, being both loud and long. But all this time we have left little 
Pimple out in the cold. But that ambitious and aspiring individual was, nevertheless, 
not cold ; on the contrary, he wasdecidedly warm. For, by the aid of repeated “ goes” 
of rum hot, he had been laying in a stock of Dutch courage for the eventful moment 
which was to bring him face to face with the audience. At length the somewhat 
dreaded moment came, and the manager having whispered in his ear that the famous 
Herr Spreichenstein had not arrived, and that “now was the time,” Pimpleton made his 
way to the wings, and, having donned a black and flowing wig, a heavy moustache, and a 
whitey-brown cravat of alarming proportions, he awaited the chairman’s signal. He 
had not long to wait, for the audience were at once informed that Mr. Pimpleton, the 
new comic, would have the honour to sing the next song. And now, in spite of the 
repeated doses of hot rum, and in spite of his experience at the Crown and Crumpet, 
Pimpleton’s courage failed him, and, as he faced the blazing footlights, and found him- 
self regarded by a thousand curious eyes, and with no encouraging’ cheer to greet him, 
his heart beat like a sledge-hammer against his ribs, as though clamouring to get out; 
his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth, his knees trembled, his lips quivered, and his 
face assumed a ghastly hue. Pimpleton truly was ill at ease, and one more victim to 
stage fright was added to the already long list. What should he do with his hands 
was a question he could not solve. What, indeed, should he do with himself? Had 
the earth quaked and swallowed him up it would have been a welcome relief to his 
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erturbed spirit. He would rather have been with Daniel in the lions’ den, or with 
com in the belly of the whale, or among the cannibals of the South Sea Islands, or 
leading a forlorn hope against the all-victorious Prussians, or mounting a breach, or 
struggling with a garotter, or engaged in any other dangerous enterprise. “ Anythin 
for a change” was his heartfelt prayer. The audience stared, then tittered, then laughe 
outright. But the chairman gave an encouraging rap with his hammer, and the strains 
of the band assisted to a partial restoration of poor Pimpleton’s equanimity. He 
certainly was a “ new comic” in a sense anything but pleasant to himself. The measure 
of Pimpleton’s mortification was, however, not yet complete; his cup of bitterness was 
not yet full. The title of his song history does not record. Like most of its class, it 
related the woes the singer had experienced in his dealings with the fair sex. The fair 
«sex in this instance were represented by ‘‘Pretty Polly Bangle,” and Pimpleton, after 
ey boasting of the love and the ee he had wasted upon that faithless 
maiden, informed his hearers, with almost painful iteration, that the said 
“Pretty Polly Bangle 
Used to turn the mangle; ” 
but that, with the heartlessness characteristic of her sex, 


“ She sold her old mangle and bought a piano, 
And married the Marquis of Saffron-hill.” 


Now this song, in the hands of a clever professional, had “‘many a time and oft” excited the 
risible faculties of easily amused audiences. But if Pimpleton’s efforts raised a smile, it was 
the smile of contempt, and, as neither laughter nor applause came when most expected, 
he felt his trepidation returning, and his valour oozing out at the palms of his hands. 
Pimpleton had one more card to play. His constant attendance at the hall had made him 
aware of the fact that comic singers depend for nota little of their success upon the commo- 
dity known as “gag.” “Gag,” then, to the rescue! Pimpleton had had some experience 
at the “ blood and murder” theatres, and he considered himself an adept in all the artifices 
of the melodramatic hero, whose duty it is to see that virtue is rewarded, and that vice 
goes not unpunished. Having then alluded to the Marquis of Saffron-hill as the villain 
who had destroyed his hopes, blighted his youthful affections, and captured his 
domesticated Polly, he “ struck” an attitude which he fully expected would bring down 
the house. But still the audience stared in mute amazement. Pimpleton then ex- 
hibited his teeth and the whites of his eyes in a very alarming manner, and, uttering a 
startling Ha! ha! he told how terrible a vengeance had been his. He had pursued the 
Marquis to the Lover’s Grotto by the sad sea waves. He had challenged him to deadly 
conflict. He had resolved to have his ‘ be-lud.” Here Pimpleton, setting his wig in 
wild disorder, seized his imagin foe, and, with many a Ha! ha! with contortions of 
his facial muscles which, under ordinary circumstances, could only be attributable to a 
violent stomach-ache, with gasps and gurgles, with more rolling of his eyes and gnashing 
of teeth, he danced like a alee across the stage, Still no laughter, no applause. 
Then, with one gigantic effort, Pimpleton hurled his invisible foe to earth, and, assuming 
an attitude of triumph, he exclaimed aloud, “Thus perish all mine enemies!” But 
remorse followed triumph, and Pimpleton, thinking of Pretty Polly Bangle, gazed with 
horror upon his sanguinary work, volunteered the information that he was co-o-old, and, 
with eyes upturned towards the sun-burner in the ceiling, exclaimed in tones, which 
he intended to be wondrously pathetic, ‘I’ve slain her protector! I’ve cast her helpless 
on the troubled waters of life; and on me! ah! woe the day! on me will fall the 
curse should she become. a wreck.” What Pimpleton meant has always remained a 
mystery. But he was in a desperate plight, and he proceeded thus— Ha! ha! did I 
say a wreck. A wreck! Auas! anp wHat AMI?” This question settled Pimpleton’s 
fate. It was a question to which no reply was anticipated. But Pimpleton’s appeal was 
not to be resisted, and from the midst of the “ gods” in tones which resembled the roar 
of thunder came the response—A CONFOUNDED FOOL! It has been reported that 
* confounded” was not the word; but “no matter.” And now the spell was broken. 
Like a spark from a.battery, the answer to Pimpleton’s question set blazing the com- 
bustible material which he had been gradually piling up. The crash seemed to him like 
the crack of doom. A hundred tempests would have been to him less terrible than the 
roar of derisive laughter, and the hootings and howlings which assailed him. For a mo- 
ment he stood speechless with terror, then, turning, he fled. In less time than it takes 
to record, he reached the open air, and passers-by gazed with astonishment as he rushed 
wildly through the streets. The next morning Pimpleto. was missing, and many sad 
rumours were circulated as to his fate. The most generally accepted was that Pimpleton’s 
Plight had resulted in Pimpleton’s madness ; but doubt was thrown upon the supposition 
by the discovery of the following sage advice, which in mingled rage and mortification he 
had indited in chalk upon the wall of his apartment :— 
Oh! big-wigs, dubbed the Great Unpaid! 
Oh! fanatics who howl and groan ! 
Be wise! by my example made, 
And leave the Music Halls alone ! 
G. Epwarps. 
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FREE ADMISSIONS TO THEATRES. 


In Paris, it is well known, there was a firmn—MM. Lount and Co.—whose professed business 
it was to procure dramatic success by judiciously packing a theatre with claqueurs, who were 
supplied with free admissions, and who steadily applauded a piece for a certain number of nights, 
after which public enthusiasm was to be accepted as a fait accompli. For a time (January, 
1853), a quarrel between this enterprising firm and the Parisian managers led to their services 
being dispensed with; but the very next month they were invited back, for it was found that the 
banishment of the claqueurs made the theatres so dull, that after a week’s silence, stagnation, 
and distress among the actors, they were taken into favour again, and their platoons of plaudits 
were fired off once more at the old times and in the old places. Parisian playgoers well knew 
the source from which these clamorous acclamations came on these occasions, but strangely 
enough they were always regarded as an essential condition of the theatrical system, and, till the 
outbreak of the late war, the claqueurs held their old privileges, and faithfully fulfilled the duties 
required of them. Nearly twenty years ago the order system—more especially as connected 
with press privileges—was the cause of a short and sharp controversy, It grew out of a circular 
from Mr. Albert Smith—then giving his popular entertainment at the Egyptian Hall—and a 
play-bill appeal made by Mr. Charles Mathews, at that time lessee of the Lyceum. The tone, 
temper, and spirit of these two communications were totally different. Mr. Albert Smith ad- 
dressed himself to the several editors claiming, or supposed to claim, the privilege. Mr. 
Charles Mathews appealed to his patrons, the public, against a supposed breach of the contract 
which he held that the privilege implied. The former, in a frank circular, wrote, “ It is perfectly 
impossible to give any further accommodation to the shower of newspaper admissions that flow 
into my room every evening. ‘The hall holds about 430 persons ; of these there are seats for 90 
in the stalls, 160 in the area, and 180 in the gallery. Were the whole of the newspapers claim- 
ing aright to admission, to send in their orders early in the evening, they would monopolise every 
seat.” The truth of the appeal was felt and admitted. The latter had complained that Mr, 
Angus Reach, then dramatic critic of the “ Morning Chronicle,” “had not fairly treated the 
productions of the theatre,” and announced that the paper would be erased in consequence from 
the “ Free list.” In a little pamphlet by Albert Smith, called “ Press Orders,” and now very rare, 
the whole of the correspondence, and the leaders written on the subject, were collected and pub- 
lished, and throw a strong light on the abuses once again coming under discussion. But there 
was a still older authority—then not alluded to—who might be heard with some advantage on 
the present occasion. More than thirty years since, the late Mr. Alfred Bunn, as manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre, wrote as follows: “1 come now to another alarming difficulty with which 
a manager has to contend, and which is of more vital detriment than may at first be imagined. 
I allude to the free admissions, commonly called ‘orders’—the very bane of the profession. 
Contend as you may against the issue of such privileges, there are so many to whom, in the 
mutual exchange of courtesies, they must be given, that it is almost hopeless to draw the line of 
distinction. Performers for the most part stipulate for them. Limit the issue to a few members, 
and you sour the rest of the company. The Press claim them on the score of reciprocity.” (The 
admission of the advertisement on the mere payment of the duty—a system now entirely altered.) 
“If you omit a paper or periodical, even of the vilest description, your reputation is assailed and 
your exertions misrepresented in the most shameless and mendacious manner; an indiscriminate 
dlistribution of these ‘ freedoms’ is the most deceptive pivot upon which the fortunes of a theatre 
can possibly turn.” So far Mr. Bunn, who must certainly be allowed to have had sufficient ex- 
perience to form a decided opinion. In what are popularly known as the “‘ palmy days” of the 
drama, it is astounding to learn the extent to which the order system was carried on. Between 
the 17th of May and the 12th of July, 1824, when Covent Garden Theatre was under the man- 
agement of Mr. Charles Kemble, it is proved by documentary evidence that Mr. Robertson, the 
treasurer, wrote no less than eleven thousand and three orders, which, calculated at the rate of 
seven shillings each (the price of admission to the boxes at that time), would amount to the sum 
of £3,851. ls. If the precise returns of the larger theatres bearing on a similar issue could be 
now accurately ascertained, there is no reason to believe that mueh difference would be found 
between the past and the present, These details are here given to show how the playgoing public 
came at last to consider that it was wasteful expenditure to pay for admission when, by simply 
exercising a little patience, it could be had for nothing. Who can wonder, after such revelations, 
that, notwithstanding crowded houses are announced to be the result of every novelty, so many 
managers have been compelled to become bankrupts, and that theatres have been regarded as 
unprofitable speculations ? 





A Tremenpous Hraper.— A person threw the head of a goose upon the stage of a small 
provincial theatre during the water-cave scene of Colleen Bawn. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” exclaimed 
the actor who played Na Coppaleen, coming to the front, ‘‘don’t be uneasy; if any one 
among you has lost his head, I will restore it at the end of the performance.” 


CoMPLIMENTARY.—An affected singer was told the other night by a gallery boy at the 
Dublin Theatre ** to come out from behind his nose and sing like other people.” 
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The Penny Stamp. 





BY CHARLES MATHEWS. 


HE penny postage has been, no doubt, a valuable boon to the nation, 
but its advantages are not quite unalloyed. It is like “* Fair Woman,” 
in the old rhyme: “ Fair woman was born to bewitch—a tyrant, ¢ 
nurse, a blessing, a curse; fair woman was born to be—which?” 
The enormous number of letters we daily receive, if pleasant, and 
not requiring an answer, would, indeed, be a constant source of delight, 

9 {> but when nine out of ten are disagreeable, and involve an irreparable 

eo loss of, time in answering, the benefit is by no means equal to the 

©” nuisance. Under the old régime the vicious habit of letter-writing, 
unless really imperatively required, was checked by the amount of 

ostage it entailed—twopence and threepence for town letters, tenpence and a 
shilling for Ireland and Scotland ; and, though it is true the sender was not 
obliged to prepay, the receiver had the privilege of not taking them in if heavy 
postage was demanded, and so had the power of warding off many an un- 
warrantable attack upon his time, his purse, and his patience. But now, for 
the small sum of a penny, any one can send anything to anybody, and, no matter 
how uninteresting or how impertinent may be the communication, can complain 
of being treated with excessive rudeness if left without reply. It is useless to 

beg, in the words of provincial managers, that “silence may be deemed a 

polite negative” —no one is content to deem it so, and it is literally ‘ your 

answer or your life!” For my own part, I sicken at the sight of the horrid 
bundle of letters that always meets my eye on entering the stage-door ; my 
return home to dinner is robbed of its pleasure, and my appetite taken away, 
by the similar bundle on my own hall-table. Why am I obliged to pass half 
my time in reading and answering letters that in no way concern me? Why 
am I doomed to the daily penance of deciphering twenty scrawls, commencing 

with the well-known horrible phrase of “ Pardon the liberty I take, as a 
stranger, in addressing you”? No,I do not pardon; but I must answer— 
applications for autographs, photographs, telegraphs, orders for the theatre, 
pecuniary assistance, decision of bets as to my age, my first appearance, and 
all sorts of equally unjustifiable attacks upon good nature and forbearance. Of 
course I am aware that my own melancholy case is not singular —every 
“servant of the public” is, no doubt, similarly assailed, but it is none the less 
intolerable ; and, as Mr..Babbage claimed the right to complain of the persecu- 
tion he suffered from organ-grinders and brass bands, I take comfort in 
parading the woes entailed upon me by my béte noir—the penny post. First 
come the begging letters, always the largest in number and the most distressing. 
Their name is indeed legion, and it is almost impossible to conceive how so 
many people can be found to write nearly the very same words at the same 
moment of time. One would think that there existed somewhere a recognised 
formula which they all copy, so exactly similar are the details of their “ peculiar 
and critical” situations ; and, painful as it is to hear of so much misery in the 
world, for I don’t doubt the majority of the sad cases described, I am too often 
obliged, in self-defence, to shut my heart against the overwhelming recitals of 
misfortunes hidden under the unwelcome penny stamp. Arriver a propos has 
always been considered a desirable achievement, and I seem to possess that 
faculty in the most remarkable degree. Providence appears to have selected 
me as an especial agent for arriving at, the precise moment required in every 
part of the habitable globe. It really is a curious coincidence, but no matter 
where I go, whether in my native land, the Antipodes, or the back settlements 
of America, I find, from the letters which immediately greet me, that on that 
very day there are at least a dozen people who have only just contrived to 

support existence till my arrival—who have pawned every article they pos- 

sessed—have been turned out of their lodgings, and had their beds seized 
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from under them for the few shillings due for rent, and are without a roof over 
their heads or a morsel to eat, most of them not having tasted food for twenty- 
four hours. In addition to this, they have, almost without exception, sick 
wives in the hospital, and four or five starving children to provide for, without a 
soul in the world that they can apply to except myself, being sure that my 
“well-known kindness and liberality” will be extended to their “ peculiar” 
case. Since playing in Paris, I have had an agreeable addition to the begging 
fraternity in the shape of unfortunate Frenchmen, who are flattering enough to 
consider me a sort of compatriot, connected by the tie of language—a language 
[ never would have learned had I foreseen the amount of penny stamps it would 
entail. With the best heart in the world, with the most liberal wishes, how are 
all these poor people, these total strangers, to be benefited by my scanty 
means! What can the “ few shillings” asked of me do for the man who has 
a sick wife and five starving children, without a bed to lie upon, a morsel to eat, 
or afriend in the world? To do any real good I must make him a weekly 
allowance for life, and educate his five children, which is more than I can 
afford, even supposing the case to be a singular one ; while to relieve the whole 
world of suffering humanity would be manifestly impossible for a Peabody, 
much less for a Nobody. Now, without being uncharitable, I don’t hesitate 
to say that, in many instances, if, instead of the loathed penny stamp, and the 
stereotyped “ valuable calamities,” as Putf calls them, which are so invariably 
brought into play, a man were to come to me, honestly and frankly, and say, 
“ T am dying to go to the public-house round the corner, and enjoy myself over 
some bread and cheese, a pipe, and a glass of hot brandy and water ; do let me 
have three or four shillings, there’s a good fellow ; you won’t miss them,” I 
should have much more satisfaction in “sparing a trifle,” from the belief that 
the benefit assigned would be really effected in the way it was represented ; but 
to meet the numerous cases of dire distress, even when genuine, in such a way as 
to be of even temporary service, would be out of the power of any man, unless, 
in addition to being “charitable and humane,” he should be “blest with 
affluence.” But, then, an actor has no right to refuse. He gets his money so 
easily ; makes such large sums without any trouble ; is so completely without 
family claims upon him ; with nothing to do but enjoy himself, and fling his 
money about, that he is fair game. He is not only expected to take his own 
part, but also that of everybody else. In Australia the demands were more 
formidable still, for there poor people wanted 60/. to pay their passage home, and 
made no scruple in requesting that tritling accommodation, One man actually 
had the face—“ they need the blush who most reveal the cheek ”—to say to me, 
with a grin, “ Lord, sir, what’s 60/. to you—why, you make more than that in 
one night!” I have no wish to speak flippantly on so serious a subject. I will 
merely ask those people who think my observations ungrounded or uncalled for, 
how much they themselves distribute annually to unfortunate strangers. I should 
like to compare their disbursements with the amounts which, in spite of my 
hard-hearted remarks, T have for many years been in the habit of contributing. 
I should have no fear of being accused of want of sympathy. 





. ** When die down our charities 
For human weal and human woes, 
*Tis then the hour our days should close.” 


The “autograph” mania is another dreadful infliction. It is true that the 
demand is occasionally accompanied by a stamped and ready addressed envelope, 
saving all extra trouble in the matter, but, generally, no such thoughtful 
indulgence is afforded, and the honour of being allowed a place in the writer’s 
collection is, L presume, considered cheap at the penny which he has to pay 
for forwarding it. But if he has ever had the privilege of peeping into one 
of these valuable collections, he may fail to appreciate the honour, when he sees 
the heterogeneous nature of the “celebrities” he is made to keep company 
with, and he may not think it quite worth even the small payment exacted from 
him, The great point, apparently, of many of the collectors is to amass sig- 
natures, aud nothing more. No matter whose, they cannot be dear at a penny 
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a-piece. Autograph letters from eminent people are, of course, highly valuable 
and interesting, and a man may well be proud at being requested to contribute 
to any well-considered collection of the sort, formed with care and taste. But 
a simple signatwre—which, generally, is all that is asked—does seem to me a 
most unmeaning thing. It conveys nothing characteristic of the mind of the 
writer, and when found, as is now the case, in everybody’s album, loses what 
little value it might acquire were it a unique or even arare possession. However, 
whether interesting or not, the signature mania exists to an alarming extent, and 
is an eternal call upon one’sattention. Next comes the photograph persecution, 
and this has two phases. First, the applications to sit, and next the applications 
to give. Nota town in England, I may say in Christendom, but has five or six 
photographers at the least—even the smallest has two or three—who solicit “a 
few minutes of your valuable time,” and are mightily offended if you refuse to 
be victimized. {don’t mean to say that all who sit for their photographs are 
victims, but I am particularly unlucky in this respect. I am a bad subject (I 
don’t mean a mauvais sujet), and the sight of my photograph is the best 
punishment I can receive for any personal vanity I may possess. It is in vain 
that I see myself represented with coal-black hair, or none at all—with enormous 
hands and feet—white eyes, and every wrinkle magnified into a rut—with either 
the grin of an idiot, or the expression of a man who contemplates or has 
committed a murder. I have to submit to the additional mortification of 
hearing my friends exclaim, “Oh! how like!” and the worst part of it is that, 
as I think the photographs of all my friends excellent, I cannot conceal from 
myself the humiliating fact that what I consider horrid libels are, in fact, 
truthful transcripts of my unfortunate phiz. Photographers are so positive that 
I am never expected to supply a negative. The penny stamp then comes into 
play again, and every soul 1 know—every soul I don’t know—pays me the 
compliment of asking for my ‘‘carte.” But, though they pay me the com- 
pliment, they never think of paying the postage for its transmission ; and, 
though sixpence would procure the valuable portrait at any shop, I am expected 
to furnish myself with dozens of them to distribute broadcast. During the last 
two years an extra portmanteau would have been required while travelling, in 
order to satisfy the cravings of kind friends, whose “ collection was incomplete ” 
without my interesting effigy. Last of all, and by no means the least, are the 
applications for orders, “for any night most convenient to myself”—as if any 
night was ever convenient! It is no exaggeration to say that, were all the 
requests addressed to the manager and the various members of a theatre 
complied with on the same night, the public would be altogether excluded from 
the upper portion of the house. This I infer from the number of such demands 
upon myself, and which have to be forwarded by me, price one penny. No 
claim is considered too frivolous to warrant the request, and compliance is looked 
on as such a matter of course, that it is scarcely worth “thank ye.” Why, I 
ask again, should this be? No one writes for an “order” to the Royal 
Academy! No one asks for an “order” from a shopkeeper for a tooth-brush 
or a bottle of ink, for which other people have to pay a shilling!. Why, then, 
should a place in the theatre, costing four shillings to the public, be supplied 
gratis to any one who chooses to ask for it? It is a custom more honoured in 
the breach than the observance, and is fostered by the facility afforded by the 
penny stamp. From all these grievances it may be imagined that I am a 
discontented man, and repine at my lot, but this is not the case. On the 
contrary, I am gratified beyond measure at finding myself recognised as a public 
benefactor, and highly complimented by so many pleasant evidences of popu- 
larity. I only wish to show that a man would require two lives to adequately 
carry out the requirements forced upon him by the penny postage—one to attend 
to his own business, and the other to attend to other people’s. Indeed, I may 
say, with Sir Christopher Hatton, in The Critic, that a fear and trembling seizes 
me “ when briefly all I hear and see bears stamp.” 
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Old Plaps and lew Plaps. 


BY W. 8. GILBERT. 





_(2>5 HERE is a class of critics who believe that the most effectual way of 
— praising dead A is to throw him bodily at living B. They apply this 
“{ prince iple to every intellectual subject to which criticism of any kind 
©) is applicable. If you put Mr. Leighton on a pedestal, they pitch 

7 Fuseli or Stothard at ln if you “stick up Professor Owen, they 
2259 owl him over with Professor Hunter. .But A never has so active 
@r: a time of it as when he represents the Drama dead, and B the Drama 
et living ; and, if B should be so rash as to venture a word in his own 
¥ defence, they tell off the works of dead A that have survived him, 
and insist that living B shall tell them how many of Ais works will 

survive him, and B, being but an indifferent performer on his own trumpet, is thus 
effectually silenced. But, although B is not in a position to give a satisfactory and 
convincing answer to this interrogatory, he is at least in a position to prove, from 
statistics, that the actual number of works that have survived A bear no com- 
parison whatever to the number of works that A has produced, He reminds 
his critics that, while they have an exceedingly vivid recollection of the very 
few masterpieces that have survived to the present day, they place altogether 
out of consideration the incalculable amount of trash that has been consigned 
to oblivion after it has served, more or less effectually, the immediate object of 
its production, and he proves his case by referring to the very comprehensive 
index to that valuable work, Geneste’s “ Account ‘of the English Stage.” The 
class of critics to which I have referred will be surprised to discover that, of 
nearly four thousand dramatic works produced in England between the years 


.1700 and 1830, three thousand nine hundred and fifty are absolutely unknown, 


except by name, to any but professed students of English dramatic literature. 
Of the remaining fifty, only thirty-five are ever presented on the English boards 
at the present day ; of these thirty-five, only seventeen are works of acknow- 
ledged literary merit; and of these seventeen, only eleven can claim to rank as 
standard works. Of course it is not pretended that among the few survivors is 
to be found the name of every piece that, as a work of intellect, deserves to 
survive. I am referring simply to those relics of the “palmy days” which, 
from whatever cause, can be fairly said to hold the modern stage. The following 
list contains the name of almost every dramatic work, produced during the 
hundred and thirty yours in question, with which the most sedulous playgoer i is 
likely to be familiar ; 


Beggars’ Opera. Fish Out of Water. Midas. 

Black-Eyed Susan, Heir-at-Law. Perfection. 

Bombastes Furioso, High Life Below Stairs. Pizarro, 

Brigand. Honeymoon. Rivals, 

Busybody. Trish Tutor. Road to Ruin. 
Clandestine Marriage. Jealous Wife. Rob Roy. 

Critic. John Bull. School for Scandal. 
Day After the Wedding. Liar. School of Reform. 

Deaf as a Post. Manceuvring. She Stoops to Conquer, 

Douglas. Man of the World, Virginius, 


Family Jars. 
Of these, several pieces (such as The Man of the World, The Liar, Deaf as a 
Post, and Fish Out of Water) retain the stage because they present opportunities 
which happen to be ad: upted to the peculiarities of some modern actors ; ; others, 
such as Midas, Bombastes Furioso, Douglas, Clandestine Marriage, School of 
Reform, Pizarro, and Virginius, are represented only on the very rarest océa- 
sious. Placing out of consideration The Rivals, The School for Scandal, 
and She Stoops to Conquer (exceptional works of two exceptional men), who shall 
say that such a play. for instance, as Mr. Wills’s Charles J. is not as worthy 
to go down to posterity as the very best of the remaining plays of this hundred 
and thirty years! 
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Stage Bealitics. 


BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


AM a strolling dramatic author, and, in that capacity, have earned a 

reputation, in provincial theatres, for being a great stickler for the 

realities. Ever since that fortunate, or unfortunate night—I scarcely 

know which—when I put a real Hansom cab, with a real unhandsome 
ey horse, on the stage, it has been said, regarding me, in provincial 
theatres, and said ‘by the manager to scene-painters and property-men, 
“Look out! Mr. H. is coming down ; and he will have everything 
real.” Ah! what I have suffered through being a stage realist! Not 
at the hands of the scene-painter—for he is always equal to the 
eccasion—but at the hands, the very unskilful hands, of the property- 
man. He is called a property-man! Heaven, where the gods sit, save the 
mark! He is certainly not a man of property. Sell him up any day, and his 
royal thrones, his crowns and sceptres, his velvet canopies, his jewelled daggers 
and collars, his golden wine-cups, and all the hidden and dusty treasures of his 
den will not fetch as much as will buy a “real” foot-stool. Yet he is proud 
of the contents of that dust-hole of his. Every provincial manager tells you 
that his property-man is a genius. You scramble up no end of break-neck 
stairs in the dark to commune with this genius, and you find him seated in one 
of his lackered thrones, a helplessly and hopelessly muddled monarch of all he 
surveys—which is a glue-pot, and a box of foil-paper. He never cares to inquire 
to what period of history your piece belongs, or in what country the scene is 
laid. All periods of history, all countries are alike to him. He has the same 
throne forall the kings of England, from William the Conqueror downwards ; 
and his one royal banner will wave for a thousand years, in defiance of all 
attempts to accommodate the device upon it to “circumstances.” But I don't 
expect too much from the property-man ; I only expect that his pistols will go 
off when I have a villain to shoot. The property-man’s pistols never do go off. 
I have in my memory at this moment one bright particular property-man, 
whose name was Nobbley. That man pursued me, and made my life a torment 
to me for more than two years. Every one of his many managers declared 
that Nobbley was a genius ; but no one of them ever kept him for more than a 
season. But once a property-man, always a property-man. Nobbley was no 
sooner discharged by one manager, than another snapped him up. Incom- 
petence like his was not to be met with every day. So Nobbley was never out 
of a situation. I don’t approve of the old-fashioned palmy-day style of stage 
management, which consisted chiefly in bullying the actors, and swearing at 
the supernumeraries ; yet Iam bound to own that I have bullied, and sworn at, 
Nobbley in the most shameful manner ; at least, it would have appeared shameful 
to any one unacquainted with the measure of Nobbley’s crimes and misde- 
meanours, A dozen times at least he had spoiled my piece by some stupid 
blunder, or gross act of carelessness : chiefly by his pistols missing fire when 
I had a villain to shoot.—I say pistols—for it took three of Nobbley’s pistols to 
shoot the villain,—and then he wasn’t shot. Knowing Nobbley’s pistols by dire 
experience, | always had three of them ready for the shooting scene. One was 
carried by the virtuous hero, who shot the villain on the stage ; the other two 
were kept ready at the wings in case the virtuous hero’s pistol should miss fire. 
I shall never forget one night when the house was crammed, and the piece going 
splendidly. The encounter between the virtuous hero and the villain took place. 
“ Take the reward of thy treachery !” said the virtuous hero, presenting Nobbley’s 
pistol, and drawing the trigger. The result of this proceeding was nothing 
more terrible than a faint “click.” The villain, anticipating the fatal shot. had 
half fallen, but righted himself, to give the pistols at the wings a chance. From 
the back of the circle I heard the stage manager say, “‘Go,” and immediately 
there was another faint click. Then I heard the stage manager say, “ Go” again, 
and there was a third faint click, In fact, all three of Nobbley’s pistols had 
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missed fire! The villain, having nothing further in the way of an explosion to 
hope for, executed a back fall, and the scene closed amid general laughter. 
I tore open the box-door, rushed round to the stage, and, catching a glimpse of 
Nobbley, stupidly contemplating one of his pistols, “ran him in” to his 
property-hole, near the prompt-box. Iam a mild, easy-tempered man, and I 
cannot conceive how I could have done such a thing. I seized Nobbley by the 
throat, pinned him to the wall, against some handleless daggers, and split 
tambourines, and called him “a villain.” I am sure the action and speech would 
have looked and sounded very “real” ov the stage, and brought down the 
house. Nobbley was a giant in strength, and could have annihilated me in a 
twinkling ; but my white fury frightened him, and he submitted himself to my 
grasp like a naughty boy. After shaking him, and calling him dreadful nantes, 
1 declared my belief that he had never loaded the pistols at all. S’elp him 
everything, he had! “ 1f you don’t believe me, sir, lookee here!”” There was a 
quiet, pathetic scene on now, and the house was breathless with attention. In 
the midst of this scene Nobbley, to prove to me that he had loaded the pistols, 
drew the trigger of one of them, and off it went with a tremendous bang, 
making the audience jump in their seats, and completely spoiling the pathetic 
business on the stage. I gave Nobbley another shaking, and retired in despair 
and disgust from his den. That night Nobbley was several times heard to 
mutter, ‘“‘If he talks to me like that again, I'll shoot him.” Some weeks after- 
wards I visited another town, with this same pistol piece. Going upon the 
stage for rehearsal, 1 was met by the stage-manager, whose face was radiant 
with a smile, which I interpreted to signify that all was going well. “Iknow 
you will be pleased,” he said, “ What is it?” lasked. “ You know that scene 
in the second act, where the boy steals the pair of boots?” “ Yes, certainly.” 
“ Well,” said the stage-manager, triumphantly, “ I know you are particular about 
these things, and I have engaged a real thief to steal the hoots.” * A real thief !” 
“Yes ; a boy I picked up in the streets. He has been convicted and sent to 
prison five times for petty larceny, and will steal the boots like an artist.” I 
thanked the stage-manager for his thoughtfulness. Nothing like holding the 
mirror up to nature, and showing vice its own image. ‘ But one thing [ am 
very anxious about, Mr. Stage Manager, who is your property-man?” 
Mr. Stage Manager replied, in quite a joyous manner, “ A first-rate man, sir ; 
quite a genius.” “His name?” “ Nobbley.” Here he was again. Nobbley 
had been discharged, at a moment’s notice, by the Theatre Royal, Slushborough, 
to be snapped up the very next day by the Theatre Royal, Mudborough. I 
found Nobbley in his den, conscious of my arrival, loading his pistols apparently 
with great care. “Will they be all right to-night?” I demanded, fiercely. 
Nobbley looked at me with a dogged, half-frightened stare, and said they would. 
All went well at night until we came to the second scene in the second act, 
when the stage-manager rushed up to me in a state of great excitement. 
“What's the matter?” I asked. “I am very sorry, sir,’ said the stage- 
manager, “ but we must leave out the stealing of the boots in the next scene.” 
“ Leave out the stealing of the boots! Why | thought you had engaged a real 
thief to do it?” “So I had, sir ; but areal policeman has just come into the 
theatre, and taken him off to the station-house, on a charge of stealing a pair 
of trousers from a shop-door.” The young villain had been rehearsing outside, 
setting a vicious example to the profession: which, however, is very rarely fol- 
lowed. I assure you the scene suffered materially from the absence of the real 
thief. At the rehearsal he had stolen the boots in such a sly, sneaking, comical, 
and truly professional manner, as to set the whole company, supers and all, in 
a roar. The leader of the orchestra had absolutely fallen off his chair in 
convulsions of delight. Now for Nobbley. Would his pistols go off this time ? 
I left him in his den, thumping the pistols against his horny palm, to shake the 
powder down into the rusty nipples. Three of them were prepared as usual, 
one for the stage, and two for the wings. I went in front, to watch the shooting 
of the villain. ‘“ Villain, take the reward. of thy treachery!” Click / Stage- 
manager at the wing: “Go!” Click! Stage-manager at the wing louder: 
“Go!” Click! All three pistols had missed again ; and the virtuous hero, in a 
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fury, threw his pistol at the villain, and hit him such a crack over the knuckles, 
that he executed his back fall with a real howl. I believe 1 broke the catch of 
the box-door in my haste to get at Nobbley. Iran him in as before, repeated 
the shameful process, previously mentioned, with redoubled fury, and left him, 
as I supposed, dead—with fright. That night I was the last person to leave the 
house. As I was crossing the stage, dimly lighted by one remaining gas-lamp, 
I thought I saw the figure of a man looming in the property-hole. The figure 
slowly approached me, and, the light falling upon its fixed and stony eyes, I 
recognised Nobbley! Yes, it was Nobbley ; and he carried a pistol in his hand. 
Nobbley addressed me solemnly : “I have often vowed that 1 would shoot you,” 
he said, “and now I’ll do it!” Iwas about to fall upon my knees, and beg 
for mercy, when he raised the pistol, presented it full at my face, and drew 
the trigger. Click / I was saved. Nobbley’s pistol, true to itself, and, this 
time, to me, had missed fire! 
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Che Hast Strike of the Drum. 


BY WATTS PHILLIPS. 








e UR old missus,” said one of the company, “she was a good ’un, she 


was ;” and the poor fellow wiped his eyes with the back of a dirty 

hand ; ‘‘and good ’un’s is scarce, as weall knows “T’aint often, 

master, you comes across the right sort in this world; but she was 

one of them, and no mistake. Nobody knew her better than I did ; 

and though she weighed fourteen stun, and stood five foot ten in her 

stockin’s, give that woman a stiff pair of wings, and she’d ha’ been 

a first-class hangel. She was a sort of mother to me,” he went on, 

at the same time bestowing another Rembrandtish smear to his 

lugubrious visage. “She picked me out from a ditch, that’s what 
she did, wrapped up in a old shawl, with these words attached to me:— 
‘He has done nothing but cry since he was born; and human nerves 
couldn’t stand it.’ The missus, who was on her way to Guildford, for the fair as 
was held there the next day, heerd my howls, and halted the carawan. She’d 
three waggins, she had ; one for the general living, one for the giants, dwarfts, 
h’Albinos, and sich like, and the other for the more miscellaneous curiosities, 
Well, she picked me up, as afore said, and I became a miscellaneous curiosity. 
I hadn’t been many years in the show, when I’m blest if I didn’t begin to doubt 
my own hidentity; I’d been a ‘ What-is-It?’ a ‘ Peter-the-Wild-boy,’ a 
‘ Spotted Child,’ a ‘ Darwinian Theory,’ till I got confused in my intellects like, 
and never got up in the mornin’ but I was uncertain what I might turn out to 
be in the arternoon. Howsomever, all this is neither here nor there. Our 
missus, she who worked the show, was a second mother to me,—not that I ever 
knew a first, far from it,—but often of a night, as I grew up, she’d sit for hours 
on the big drum, and talk to me of my parents.” ‘ Your parents,” I broke in; 
“you said you never knew them.” “ Well, that’s just it, master,’ was the 
stroller’s quick reply, “I was found in a ditch, and a duke might have been 
my father. You may say he mightn’t ; but where’s your proof? ‘Stilts, our 
missus would often say to me,—she called me Stilts, on account of the length of 
my legs,—‘ Stilts, you’ve a great head, great hands, great feet, and a great 
appetite ; you ought to belong to a great family.’ Ah, me!” the stroller went 
on, with another smudge on his grimy countenance, “‘ It’s the fashin’ now to 
talk of the horigin of man’s specious ; but what I know is this: | never sees 
a carridge roll by with a grand swell a-lolling inside, but nature says to me, 
‘ Stilts, that may be your father!’ . . . And now, sir, I comes to her death ; and 
this is how she did it. We'were on the road from Uxbridge to London ; we'd 
had rather a good time of it. We'd been allup to the mark ; and our old missus 
had never come out better. And now it strikes me as I have neglected to say 
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that her line was that of the ‘Muscular Christianity’;—you knows what I 
means,—the ‘ Female Hercules ;? and I’m blessed if-the old ’un wasn’t that heart 
and soul in the business, that what with breaking stones with her fist,and having 
stones broke on her stummick, she nearly macadamised the towns we passed 
through. But the end came; and as the last feather breaks the camel-leopard’s 
neck, according to the phrenologists, so a hextra big paving-stone settles our 
old missus. It was all done out of spite by a chap as had no right even to have 
come in to a respectable show. I think I see the old lady now doubled up agin’ 
the drum, and her eyes fixed on mine. ‘ That last stroke has done for me, 
Stilts, she said. ‘I’ve had to stummick many things in my time ; but | can’t 
stummick that ; ’'m going!’ ‘Going!’ I said: ‘ going where?’ for 1 saw she 
was unable to move. ‘1’m going,’ she said, raising her hand with a solemnity 
I have never seed her use hoff the platform, ‘I’m going to where all hearthly 
shows are no longer realities. But don’t make such a howling ; it distracts me, 
though it eases my mind at parting with you. Stilts, my boy, she said, putting 
her arms about my neck, and pressing her withered face against mine, ‘1 have 
been more than a mother to you: I have brought you up by hand.’ ‘You 
have,’ | murmured ; ‘and that hand was a hard one.’ She clenched her fist, 
but reopened it, after a momentary pause. I drew quickly away from her ; my 
heart was too big for speaking. ‘ Prop me up against the drum,’ she said ; ‘it’s 
been an old friend tome. They may call it holler-hearted; and, p’raps, it is ; 
but what’s good in it is brought out by beatin’, which is a lesson to you, my boy.’ 
Plucky to the last, she refused the aid of a doctor. ‘No, no,’ she said; ‘ [ want 
none of that sort ; always a meddlin’ where they’re not wanted. I can die very 
well without them ; and when one has made up their bundle to start on the last 
journey, they don’t want an extra shove-up behind.’ She was silent for some 
minutes ; while once more I arranged her grey and kindly old head upon the 
hard and self-selected pillow of the drum. This done, I gave her a drink from 
a bottle, whose hiding-place she indicated to me with an expressive wink, and a 
pressure of the hand. ‘It’s the last, she whispered ; ‘and I shouldn’t like to 
pass away, and leave that behind me. I am not so strong as I was, Stilts ; far 
from it. I have lifted two hundred weight in my time ; but that was in the 
freshness of my girlhood, in the bloom of my early youth. I have swallowed 
swords, and eaten blazing tow ; but that was in the warmth of my more fervid 
womanhood. In maturer age my stomach has become an anvil ; but’—and she 
clasped my hands in hers—‘ my heart has remained the same. Good bye, my 
boy ! good bye! I’ve a long tramp before me; and my bundle is made up. You 
will find my last will and testament in the locker, beside the bed’s head ; it’s all 
in proper form. I’ve chalked the will out with my own hands on the lid; and 
you'll find the testament—it was my father’s—tied up in a bit of brown paper, 
at the bottom.’ Here her voice failed her,” said the poor stroller, greatly 
affected,—indeed so much affected, that his cloudy countenance presented the 
appearance of a wild New Zealander. ‘ For some moments she made 
motions with her mouth and hands, as blowing the trumpet. Suddenly she 
raised herself up with a startling quickness, and looked around. At first her 
gaze rested on a bottle, which contained our Siamese twins,— Paul and Virginia, 
as we used to call ’em,—and she murmured something about the dreams of her 
youth ; then laying one heavy hand on my shoulder, she waved the other towards 
the various shelves where the ‘ human curiosities’ was ranged around in spirits 
and otherwise. ‘Stilts, it is such sights as these as makes death bitter. With 
these dear hobjects my life has been mixed up ; but as you belong to the family, 
I leave ’em in your charge, and hope as you will do by them as, if I had been 
spared, I would ha’ done by you.’ .... Her head fell back, and struck the 
parchment of the drum. A plaintive sound was the response, and, as I thought 
(excuse me, sir, for 1 am no scholard), with a communicative feelin’, her spirit 
passed away.” 
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AcroBatic PriviLecEes.—There is one great advantage possessed by acrobats who would 
wish to exchange a common name for a high-sounding patronymic. When they are tired 
of being called Jones, Brown, or Robinson, they can turn a Somerset, 
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THE ERA ALMANACK, 1873. 
A Wisit to George Colman the Pounger. 


BY JOHN BALDWIN BUCKSTONE, THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 





OME of our best English comedies were written by George Colman the 
younger, proprietor and manager of the little Theatre in the Haymarket, 

as it was called in his day, and when I name The Heir at Law, The 

Poor Gentleman, John Bull, Ways and Means, Inkle and Yarico, with 

the play of The Iron Chest, with many other of his dramatic productions, 

I give very good proof of my assertion that George Colman the younger 

did write some of our best English comedies. As regards himself, a full 
account of the Colman family is to be found in the late Richard Brinsley 

Peake’s history of it, where George Colman’s negotiations, and those of 

the elder Colman, with authors and performers, are to be found in some 

very lengthy letters relating to engagements and lawsuits connected with the 
little Theatre. At the time of my visit, he had been appointed deputy licenser 
of plays, an office in which he exercised a rigid watchfulness over profane ex- 
pressions, and all oaths, though they abound in his own plays ; erasing them very 
ruthlessly, wherever they occurred. Being at that time a member of the 
Adelphi company, and occasionally writing for the Theatre, I was employed by 
the management to concoct a burlesque on a play called The Jewess, which was 
then being represented at Drury Lane Theatre with great splendour ; a copy of 
the burlesque was sent to Mr. Colman for the licence, but which he obstinately 
refused to give, on the ground that as there was a caricature of the Lord Mayor’s 
Show exhibited, he considered it to be an insult to the chief magistrate and alder- 
men of the City of London. Mr. Colman was then living in the Harrow-road, 
where the Adelphi manager, who at that time was not Mr. Frederick Yates, 
waited upon him, in the hope of persuading him to grant the licence, but Mr. 
Colman was inexorable, and the chapfallen manager returned licenceless to town. 
A consultation was then held in his room to consider what was to be done, the 
bills and,advertisements being out for the Monday night’s performances, while 
eat expectations of a financial success for the burlesque was anticipated. At 
ength the manager asked me if I was acquainted with Mr. Colman ; I replied 
that I knew him well, having passed some pleasant evenings in his company at 
Brompton. Consequently, on the Sunday morning, I was put into a post-chaise 
bound for Harrow, to use all my powers of persuasion with the licenser to get 
permission to represent the burlesque. On sending iv my name, out came Mr. 
Colman into the hall to receive me, saying, “ I know what you’ve come about— 
that licence ; but it won’t do, I won’t grant it.” “I am very sorry, Mr. Colman,” 
I replied, “‘ our manager is in great distress, and as you have not.only been in the 
same predicament yourself, but have written an interlude on the subject, ‘ The 
Manager in Distress,’ you must know and feel for his situation.” ‘ Well,” said 
Mr. Colman, “don’t stand talking here in the cold ; we are just sitting down to 
lunch, come in and join us ;” which I accordingly did. During lunch, Mr. Col- 
man was in high spirits, cracking his jokes, and drinking his sherry like the 
capital bon vivant that he was. hen lunch was over | rose to go, saying, 
“ Well, Mr. Colman, Iam very glad to see you so well, and looking so well, but [ 
wish before I leave you, you would allow me to read the manuscript to you, and 
whatever you may object to, I will cut out.” ‘“ That’s all very fine,’ said he, 
“ but I know what you fellows are: you may cut out and I may cut out, but the 
actors will cut all in again at night.” “No,no, Mr.Colman, I give you my word.” 
“ Well, come into the library ; now sit down and read away.” Several expres- 
sions and several lines were objected to, which I duly crossed out. When I 
mentioned “ the Aldermen,” he cried out, ‘ No, no, you shan’t call them alder- 
men.” “No! What shall I call them?’ “ Well, well, let’s see—call them 
jurats.” “What! ‘Jew Rats’?” “No, no! ‘Jurats.”” “Oh, yes, I under- 
stand,” So jurats they were called. At last, on coming to the end of a scene, 
the Lord Mayor, having taken a large sum of money as a bribe, had to make his 
exit, saying, “ To take this money the Lord Mayor’s not slow.” ‘ What’s that ?”’ 
said Mr, Colman. “ That’s a very bad exit--won’t do ; he ought to go off with a 
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joke, and geta laugh. Say itagain.” “To take this money the Lord Mayor’s 
not slow.” “ Why not add this?” said he. “ Here, listen” :— 
“To take this money the Lord Mayor’s not slow, 
For money always makes the mare go.” 

“ Capital,” I exclaimed. ‘“ May I insert that, Mr. Colman?’ “ Of course,” said 
he; “ never lose a joke when you can get one.” “ Certainly not,” said 1; and we 
both laughed heartily, whether at the joke or at each other I don’t know, but the 
end of it was that I returned to town, after a substantial lunch, with the licence in 
my pocket, a joke from the licenser himself, and a good laugh into the bargain. 


% 
Hast Scene of All! 


BY R. REECE. 











WAS staying, about twelve years since, at a pleasant little town on the 
Sussex coast, where health was perhaps rendered more easy of acquisition 
{ by the total absence of feverish excitement derivable from entertainment. 
To one who adored London and its amusements, as I did, the contrast 
was most irksome, and after three days of inspection of the surrounding 
scenery, and generally “ reflecting on the coast,” I found myself lapsing 
into a perilous state of depression. I was looking at my portmanteau 
with the view of re-packing it and flying to Brighton, when the thud of 
a double-drum and the blare of a trumpet excited my attention. Could 
it be a circus? Was itaconjuror? Even acrobats or fantoccini were 
better than this dead-level of dullness. Another moment solved the question— 
it wasa “Travelling Theatre” passing through the town on its way to a con- 
genial “ pitch” in a more frequented locality. Would they give a performance 
in Weedsea, or could they heartlessly pass us by, and not help us in our deadly 
liveliness ? I rushed out, determined to get some “sensation” by following the 
caravans as far as I could, when, conceive my delight and relief, as I saw an old 
man pasting some turmeric-coloured bills against an old wall. They were going 
to perform in Weedsea, and there was excitement of some sort for one night at 
least. “Swasher’s Royal Dramatic Company” (patronized, of course, by all 
crowned heads) would witch our town with a “sterling drama,” and two 
“laughable farces ;” expounded by the talented Miss Jenkins, and the renowned 
Mr. So-and-so, who were, in turn, supported by a “ host of talent.” It was the 
fine old travelling “ fit-up,” and I expected much amusement at night, as I looked 
at the faces of the “company,” and watched the carting out of the well-worn 
scenery. This was superintended by the very busy old man who had pasted the 
bills up, and who seemed to be Swasher’s factotum. Swasher himself took no part 
in the inferior work ; he strolled through our town “ spotting” likely houses, and 
(when he thought he was unperceived) doing a little private advertising by dro 
ping programmes down the areas, or pushing them under doors, Well, night 
came, and the promised excitement. Shall I relate the performance of “ Sir Ru- 
pert’s Oath ; or, the Grandmother’s Revenge ?” or what roars of laughter were 
elicited by the screaming farce, ‘ Love through a Horsecollar ?’ I think not. 
Let me rather hasten on to something that interested me a great deal more. As 
I entered the “‘fit-up,” where the great Swasher himself was not above taking 
my money, I again saw the very busy old man, and indeed all through the even- 
ing this wonderful being distributed himself through the performances. More 
than once he represented “a tenantry,” and did a “crowd,” with praiseworthy 
effect, for one man. When the booth was shut, I once more found my very busy 
old man at the hotel bar, where a few polite speeches from me made us acquain- 
ted directly, and we soon got on the topic of “the profession.” “Oh, yes, sir,” 
said the very busy old man, “I’ve seen some queer games since I was an actor, 
but the queerest and saddest game I ever saw was twenty years ago in this very 
town, when I was travelling with Bloater’s lot. I was in my prime then, and 
could give ’em ‘Lord Hildebrand’ in ‘The Gory Hand,’ first-rate Tell you, 
sir? Oh, yes!—thank you! Well, I think I will, with a lump of sugar this 
time. It's a rum story, sir, but not much of it, It comes sudden like, My ¢ great 
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friend in that excursion was James Vere. He called himself Marmaduke St, 
Vincent, but was none the worse for that. There was a lady in our company 
then, which it isn’t any insult tothe London Theatres to say that none of that 
or this time could, or can, hold a candle to her. I ain’t very soft-hearted, sir— 
leastways, I’ve always been too hard-worked to go in for love, to make, so to 
speak, a ‘study’ of it. But it was a different thing with James Vere and Miss 
Clara Fitz-Eustace—not that there was ‘ Fitz’ in her family, for Mary Gibbons 
she was, and is now, if she lives. Well, Jimmy he made himself silly about that 
girl, he did, and she encouraged him too; for, you see, in our travelling life an- 
other’s purse does help to procure little comforts, which, for economy, one tries 
to do without. Anyhow, James and she were quite regarded as lovers, playing 
as they did all the sentimental parts together. We came here, as I said, twenty 
years ago, when there was an audience to be had. A noble Lord had his seat here, 
and the place was fashionable ; this broke up long since, and there ain’t much but 
sea-weed comes here now-a-days. Well, Jimmy, who was cast for a new piece 
for Bloater’s ‘ bespeak,’ suddenly fell ill, and the gov’nor was in a fix for some 
one to take his part. Will you believe, sir, such was Bloater’s luck, that in this 
very town Mr. Percy was stopping for health (I wish it had disagreed with him), 
and proposed of his own accord to play the part. Didn’t Bloater jump at it? 
I should say so. And ‘billed’ Mr. Percy as he wouldn’t have given a extra 
capital to Jimmy. The night came, the piece—a regular thriller (Bloater gave 
thirty shillings for itto a broken-down chap in*London, and worth the money), 
was a success, and we was induced to stay two days longer in Weedsea. Miss 
Clara and Mr. Percy strolled about the sands, went in for rafiles at the library, 
and generally went on ‘considerable. I said nothing, but I felt for Jimmy, 
who was always asking after his love and studying his part against he was well. 
On our last day he was right again, though strange in his ways, ’cos Clara hadn’t 
even asked for him while he was ill, and he had heard from our low comedian of 
the goings on with Mr, Percy. On thenight of the Jast performance, just as all 
was ready, he turned up in my dressing-room and began to dress for his part. 
Mr. Percy was dressing for it ina private room. We didn’t say much, for I 
didn’t know how affairs was going to be arranged till I saw Mr. Percy and 
Clara at the wing ready for the curtain. Bloater was there, and something had 
passed between Jimmy and him, which ended in Vere going on for his part 
while Mr. Percy bit his nails in dudgeon; still he didn’t go away. I neversaw 
James play as he did that night ; no one ever did. It was sublime, sir, and as to 
Miss Fitz-Eustace, she stared and seemed all abroad. The first act was over, and 
Vere, who was off last, went to speak to Clara, and found her talking earnestly 
with Mr. Percy ; a terrible curse passed his lips, and a look came over him 
that I shall never forget! Well, the tragedy went on, and Clara carefully avoided 
him, and flirted openly with the Star, who ought to have known better, seeing 
what we all saw so plainly. At last the play was nearly over, and Jimmy’s great 
scene was coming on, in which Roland stabs himself, you know, It was a queer 
coincidence, but there was pretty much the same plot on the stage as there was in 
the wings, and young Roland has to curse the heartless woman who has thrown 
him over, and die at her feet. Mr. Percy was looking on at the side, and kissing 
his hand to Clara as she went on; Jimmy’s face was stern and cruel, and well 
fitted for the part, and Clara’s cold taunts and slights were hardly acting. Roused 
at last to a full perception of the situation, Vere commenced his last speech, I 
don’t remember it quite, but it went something like this at the end :— 

* Take back, false heart, the love but late I wore 

Chained in the deepest prison of my soul ! 

And with it take remembrance of this scene 

To stand a spectre at thy side for ever ! 

Take too,—since nothing less, no meaner prey, 

Can glut thy curséd appetite which feeds 

On true men’s sorrow,—murderess ! take—my life!’ 

and he fell at her feet amidst the roars of applause from the audience. It was so 
natural! On a sudden a shriek from Clara, and we all rushed on the stage. It was 
no sham, sir ; Jimmy had stabbed himself to the heart. Bloater’s lot broke up after 
this, and I heard no more of Clara. Mr. Percy is still a swell in town,” 
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Che Drama Andressed. 





BY CLEMENT W. SCOTT. 





HERE is a coarse, old-fashioned prover), telling us that only ill-birds 
foul their own nest; but it will be suflicient for my purpose on the 
»resent occasion if I forget for the moment the quality of the birds I 
have in my eye,as well as the intentions influencing them, and confineany 
remarks that may suggest themselves to a not unreasonable position con- 
cerning the present condition of the dramatic nest. There are optimists, 
I doubt not, who ascribe to mere prejudice and spite all the foolish, 
thoughtless, and occasionally wicked, things spoken of the stage and its 
representatives—things often said in ignorance, more frequently dictated 
by obstinacy ; many there are who, instead of allowing the stage to live 

down calumny, and to show a bold front against vulgar error, are induced to 

deny absolutely the existence of faults of which we*have ample and sufficient 
proof. There is a medium in all things ; and, without declaring myself a pessi- 
mist, or blind to the rapid social strides the stage is taking, it is impossible not to 
see how frequently a handle is given, and an opportunity offered, for those un- 
kind remarks bitterly deplored by all who have a hearty interest in the welfare 
of a noble art. Can it be possibly denied that on the stage, more than else- 
where, the innocent suffer for the guilty, or that certain scandals are intensified 
by those who earn—or pretend to earn—their bread behind the footlights? To 
make the world believe that there are no spots on the dramatic sun, that the 
dramatic profession is not beset with danger, that this school is the best for the 
young, the vain, the giddy, and the thoughtless, that the smoke which is so con- 
stantly seen curling up from the boards, does not originate with any tire—this is 
a feat which will never be accomplished in our day. It is sufficient to have re- 
moved a dark black cloak of aiiliaianin It is enough to have secured for 
artists respect and affection during their lifetime, and better burial than that of 
dogs when they pass away. They are no longer, thank heaven, rogues 
and vagabonds, It is more than satisfactory to have got the public at 
large to acknowledge that every Theatre is not a hotbed of vice ; that possibly 
actresses are quite as respectable and virtuous as other people ; that actors have 
ambitions beyond clay-pipes and gin and water—excellent though they be—that 
the very calling demands an industry, perseverance, punctuality, abstemiousness, 
and natural intelligence, required by few other professions ; that, wonderful as it 
may appear to the obstinate and the bigoted, actors are not shunned by society ; 
and that there are hundreds of drawing-rooms thrown open to the gifted ladies 
who so conspicuously adorn their art. Concerning this vexed question of the social 
position of dramatic artists, the world is unbending not a little, and the stage is 
nobly triumphing against a social persecution which at one time threatened to 
be overwhelming. All honour then to the artists, who, in the teeth of violent 
and virulent opposition, prove, in their own characters and behaviour, the false- 
hood which is widely propagated. Galling must it be to such as these—as it is to all 
who watch the fight afar off—at such a time as this, when the stage is welcoming to 
its arms. men of education and intelligence, and ladies who, at considerable 
personal sacrifice, have determined to turn the talent given them to the best ac- 
count ; at such an hour, when the very back of a stale old prejudice is broken, 
when society is silently apologizing for her almost unpardonable error, when the 
notion of Government recognition of this beautiful but neglected art is not 
altogether the wild hope of a mere enthusiast ; when efforts are being daily and 
hourly made to restore this weeping and repentant muse to her rightful seat by 
her sister’s side—galling and sad, I repeat, must it be to many, when we find 
the struggles, the efforts, and the enthusiasm of a devoted band, are so constantly 
defeated by silly girls, who, having by right and intelligence no sympathy with 
the drama, still persistently cling to her skirts and drag her down, soiling her 
garments when she would be whitest, and thoughtlessly bespattering her 
with mud when she would be most clean, And so I come back to 
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my original notion, haunting me, as it does, day after day, wherever I 
walk, wherever I turn, in London or out of London, in the streets and in 
society, in the shop windows and on the drawing-room table, in albums and in 
pocket-books—this cruel excuse for the scorn of the unkind—this foil to all the 
efforts of the charitable—this bugbear, this scandal, and this disgrace—the drama 
undressed ! This is no essay on the triviality of burlesyzues as now practised, no 
histrio-mastyx on the can-can, and opera bouffe. No attempt will be here 
made to compare the rival attractions of the lady in tights, with the lady in a petti- 
coat. We have enough of this all the year round, at the proper time, and in the 
proper place. To point my moral and adorn my tale I have no need to go 
within a hundred yards of a theatre. I need never smell the lamps, or sit in stall, 
to see the sights which are so much deplored. There is no necessity for puttin 
ona dress-coat or borrowing a pair of opera-glasses. The scandals areas gross iad 
palpable to theatre-haters as to theatre-goers, for they stare us in the face up and 
down every street of this metropolis and of every large town of this great country. 
By the fatal aid of photography, thanks to Rembrandt effects and coloured 
cartes—owing to the rage for collecting pictures, and by means of these semi- 
nude representations of most unfascinating figures, the public at large is brought 
face to os with the drama undressed. The drama do I call it!—it is simply no- 
thing of the kind. I am a pretty constant playgoer myself, and I declare I do not 
know by name one-tenth, nay, one-hundredth part of these young ladies, who, with 
the smallest possible amount of covering about their necks and shoulders, loll 
upon cushions, display their nude arms, let fall an abundance of false wig down 
their backs, and smirk at the innocent public from behind the shop windows, 
falsely declaring they are pretty actresses. They are neither one nor the other. 
Who then are these Rosies and Lilys, and Susies and Hettys, and Totties and 
Kittys, and who can tell how many more dear diminutives, who make such a 
charming show behind the plate-glass and create such a crowd upon the pave- 
ment? That they have not the intelligence requisite for the profession they pre- 
tend to adorn is easily seen by all but the gaping crowd, or the love-sick clerk 
who will expend his eighteenpence on a ‘ beautiful actress,” place her in his 
pocket-book, and make believe to his own immediate circle that he is a “‘ gay dog.” 
Just come with me any day toa popular photographer’s window. Did anyone 
ever see such a stupid, vacant expression as is found on the countenances of these 
photographers’ models ?—these most modest young women who sprawl about on 
cushions, and sit either for the neck or the leg, who pretend to assist the artist in 
reproducing the effects of Rembrandt, and who would doubtless not object if 
called upon to assist in a Titian picture. Actresses, indeed! What do they act, 
when do they act, what can they earn with such silly faces as theirs ? What have 
they done to deserve a position by the side of the true gems by their side ? Here, 
indeed, is a welcome and most astounding contrast, which cannot have failed to 
be noticed by such as care to study faces, Compare in any window the diamonds 
with the paste, contrast the ladies who have made a name, and acquired fame, 
the heroines of the drama, the creators of innumerable characters, the thoughtful, 
well-cut, intelligent features—with these poor little nobodies who attract atten- 
tion by their daring deposition of costume, and force themselves into notice by 
the possession of a vulgar nick-name. It will be urged, no doubt, that it is mere 
extravagance to pay any attention to the growing custom of advertising personal 
hontai means of photography, and acquiring a reputation through the shop 
window ; that it is altogether beyond the mark to mention in the same breath 
recognised actresses with pretty models, or to confound artists of position with 
vain girls who throw dust in the eyes of the looker-on and acquire an eighteen- 
penny reputation. I shall be told that the public knows well enough that the 
majority of “the half-dressed,” as Mr. Alfred Austin would call them, have oc- 
casionally appeared in a ballet, or have gone on in some burlesque or show piece, 
probably found incompetent for either, and not being engaged in any Theatre in 
London or elsewhere, still linger to create a false impression. But I must be 
pardoned for observing this is just what the general public does not know at all. 
‘hose living outside theatrical sets and theatrical society, those who take little 
interest in theatrical affairs, those who only occasionally go to the play, and never 
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study the advertisements under the clock in the daily newspapers, frequently ex- 
hibit a profound and startling ignorance concerning questions which are to others of 
vital importance. A lady of my acquaintance was taken down to dinner the other 
day by an officer in the Guards, al professing little interest in pigeon-shooting or 
battues, ventured to approach a recent rather celebrated article in the ‘‘ Cornhill 
Magazine.” Her blonde companion had never heard of such a periodical, and 
venturing to hide his retreat, with a passing allusion to Baily, found his ee 
friend quite as ignorant of sporting literature as he was concerning the literary child 

of William Makepeace Thackeray. I for one, have met with such extraordinary, 

well, I will not say ignorance, but indifference, concerning matters of theatrical 

interest, that I should not be surprised to find many, who, without a blush, would 

ask what was the peculiarity of the entertainment at the Prince of Wales’s, own 

that they had never heard of such an author as Mr. Robertson, innocently inquire 

if Miss Marie Wilton was still at the Strand, and hesitate to declare positively 

if they had, or had not, seen Mr. Toole play Hamlet. The public then may well 

be forgiven if they swallow the bait placed constantly before them. The shop 

windows tell us these young ladies, so determined to exhibit their necks and 

limbs, are actresses. They are ticketed as actresses. A powerful gas reflector 

these dull winter evenings lights them upas actresses, and wrong impressions are 

sown broadcast in the mind of the innocent paterfamilias sauntering home to 

his seven o'clock dinner. The lads at home assist the illusion. The pictures 

are bought as those of actresses; they are carried about in pocket-books 

as actresses; they are smuggled into sisters’ hands as actresses; they are 

sneaked into the end of the domestic photograph-book as actresses; until 

one day the master of the household, turning over the boards of this impor- 
tant volume, protests against the existence in his house of any such pictures, 

flings half the contents of the book into the fire, and, thanks to these most inno- 
cent faces (so we shall be told), falls to cursing and vilifying the stage! Poor 
fellow, how can he know anything better. He is no student of physiognomy, and 
his indignation is fortified by the old latent prejudice which can never be alto- 
gether obliterated. It is, therefore, surely, no preposterous position to take, if it be 
asserted that the stage has never suffered so keenly at the hands of its hangers- 
on as now, when photographic art sides with the enemy, and handfuls of attrac- 
tive dust are thrown into the eyes of the unenquiring public. In old times the 
blots could only be seen by going to the Theatre, or by listening to gossip ; now- 
a-days every student of the shop windows is horror-stricken and indignant at 
what is termed the growing vulgarity and indecency of the stage. 

I hear it said that it was ever so, that the stage never was and never could be im- 
maculate, that there alwaysmust be a certain prejudice against actors and actresses, 
and that ipso facto they will ever find it difficult to be welcomed and taken up by so- 
ciety. Quite so; all this is granted. No one is so foolish as to attempt to make black 
white, or to be blindly inconsiderate of the endless difficulties which beset the 
social aspect of the stage. The theory I have advanced is, that at a time when 
the stage was conquering prejudice in one direction it is receiving an unfortu- 
nate stab in another. It is most difficult to prescribe a remedy. Making pretty 
pictures is the legitimate aim of the photographer’s art, and if the public will 
accept the counterfeit for the real it is not the fault of the skilful photographer. 
But there is another more serious and sadder aspect of the question. A good and 
popular photographic ov can make the fortune of a courtesan, and it is not 
ridiculous to suppose that a popular picture may in time make the reputation of 
an actress. Because necks and limbs are praised, it will happen that plays are 
written solely for the display of these physical gifts. The head will be forgotten, 
and the body will be triumphant. As it is, the stage is sufficiently full of these 
shapely nobodies, who cannot be trusted with the delivery of a line, and are 
employed to strut about and do nothing, to wear fine clothes, to distract the at- 
tention of the audiences from the action of the play, to stare at the stalls, to re- 
ceive bouquets, and to drive most intelligent people out of the house. It is all 
bad enough as it is, without these fatal pictures to work more mischief still. 

With the pictures themselves, as pictures, I have nothing to do. If young 
ladies choose te exhibit themselves in such attitudes, and in such scanty attire, 
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and more than this, to ticket their likenesses as if to show they were rather 
proud than ashamed of the picture, it is surely no business of mine. My sole re- 
gret is that the stage should be so unfortunately mixed up in the matter. That 
these pictures were never more daring or extravagant than now ; that suggestion 
was never more swamped by actuality than at this moment ; that the London 
shop windows never before competed so keenly with Paris and Brussels, few of 
an observant nature would care to deny. The only hope is that the photographic 
artists, heedless of sneers and sighs, will one day, dazzled by success, go = a 
little too far, and bring Lord Campbell’s Act about their ears. A few lads and 
old men may, possibly under such circumstances, cry shame, but the public at 
large will only be deprived of a stare, and one of the scandals will be removed 
connected with the “ drama undressed.” 


———— 


Eighteen Parts a Week, 


BY HENRY J. BYRON. 
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AVE I ever played eighteen fresh parts a week! Have I not?” 
This was the reply given to me by a distinguished comedian who had 
worked his way up by sheer hard work to the top of his profession. 
Another distinguished comedian, who had been lucky at an earlier 

riod of his career, and was already famous, had been expressing his 
isgust at having only a fortnight wherein to study the part cast to 
him in a forthcoming comedy. ‘“‘ Have I ever played eighteen fresh 
parts in a week ?” continued the comedian, “ Why, once on a time, and 
not long ago either—matters were far different to the rosy state of 
things now existing, and a country actor’s labours never ended. Those 
were the days when audiences would come out to see ‘stock’ companies, occa- 
sionally—when Friday was a ‘fashionable’ night, and Saturday the worst in the 
week. Nowall is changed. Saturday is generally the best—if the noisiest ; 

Friday, though still the stock ‘Star’ benefit night, has no peculiar significancy, 
except that pit and gallery generally point to the fact of its being furthest from 
last pay day ; and as for stock companies, in the large towns especially, I’m afraid 
it’s all up with them. This is bad, very bad ; and the last remnant of what might 
have been a school has been completely demolished.” “ But,” rejoined the other, 
“you don’t mean to tell me that an actor could really learn anything of his art 
when his time was taken up in trying to get three parts a night into his head ?” 
“T grant you,” replied the first speaker, “ that it was trying, and if continued 
for a very long period, detrimental to the artist, but still it gave a young actor 
confidence, it taught him to depend upon himself, and” —“ And the prompter,” put 
in the younger comedian. “ The worst of it was that if a man did not in time 
get out of the sort of theatre where the bill was changed nightly, he grew care- 
less, and finding pieces went pretty much the same whether perfect or imperfect, 
so that there were no actual ‘sticks, eventually sunk into a mere machine. But 
in the ‘ circuits’ where there was a system, a young actor learnt his business in 
pee fashion. Now, we too frequently find an actor learning the rudiments of 

is art in town, which London audiences have no right to expect,” and the older 
comedian sighed over his recollections of bygone drudgery, and perhaps inwardly 
envied the position of the other gentleman, who had never experienced the blissful 
existence of a hard-worked country actor in “The Smalls.” The conversation 
went on for some time, and I was struck with the sound sense of much that was 
advanced on both sides. When I left the pair,the last sentence ringing in my ears 
was, “‘ Eighteen fresh parts a week—done it often.” It was uttered in a semi- 
regretful tone by the older man, as if he really believed he was happiest in his 
hard-up days, and was received with contempt by his confrére, who had held his 
own in the argument a little flippantly, but not without success. As I walked 
homewards I could not help mentally “harking back” to my own bitter expe- 
riences of the “ change every night” system, and remembered with a kind of rue- 
ful satisfaction how Scmvetly that system had failed, and how completely it had 
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died out for ever. 1 call to mind Mr.—say—Jones ; it was not his name, but 

that doesn’t signify—who would open a theatre with seven-and-sixpence, and 

abuse a British public who wouldn’t respond. Jones was essentially a selfish 

man. He was alsoarrogant. When successful, his nature would revel in velvet. 

On his collar, on his sleeves, on his waistcoat—velvet. Across his chest a watch- 

chain thick enough to secure a mastiff, would reveal itself aggressively, and his 

boots, even on the wettest days, were always patent leather. ‘‘ The third day came 

a frost—a killing frost”—and probably it would last for a considerable period, 

and the watchchain, the patent leathers, and the velvet would gradually disappear. 

Then Jones would abuse his “ Patrons,’—he would hurl anathemas at the 

circus, (which generally shut him up) and he would even condescend to be 

moderately civil to his actors. What a charitable, soft-hearted race they are; 

how wonderfully a kind word or two will change their previously fixed determi- 

nation to “have no more of it.” Callous, brutal, and unscrupulous, how 
thoroughly Jones appreciated the gentle nature of: his troupe. He knew that a 
“my boy,” and a slap on the back, had softened many a seditious “‘ heavy man,” 

and had won over even confiding low comedians, who had rebelled at the con- 

tinued absence of their weekly pay. Jones frequently censured; he never praised. 

Commendation meant a demand for an increase of salary on the part of the com- 

mended, so, whenever any performer obtained more than the usual amount of 
approbation, Jones would dash his ambition with a reference to his predecessor 
in the part, who always got two calls after the piece instead of the its present re- 
presentative’s single summons. To the ladies of his company he behaved with a 
sort of sarcastic politeness, as much as to say, “ You are inferior beings, or you 
wouldn’t be always so absurdly perfect when the male section of my company 
get through so well without the words.” Words he despised, and authors he 
considered a parcel of impostors who were to be entirely tabooed in the treasury 
list, for, as he argued most conclusively, “‘ Shakespeare don’t want no fees, and he 
knew how to write a play or two'l believe.” The days of the Joneses are vanished. 
Travelling companies—many of them excellent ones—have over-ridden the 
“ Jones” troupes. The Star system, be it good or bad, hasat all events stamped 
out the pernicious adventurer who, without money, reputation, ability, or a com- 
monly decent respect for the feelings of a most sensitive class, carried on his ob- 
noxious trade to the degradation of an ennobling art. I was with a Jones once, 
and I had struggled through my eighteen parts without giving the authors (I am 
bound to say as far as J was concerned) the remotest claim to their fees, and a 
“ bespeak ” night was coming off—indeed, it was coming on, for it was the very 
evening of the morning on which the book of the play we were to perform did 
not arrive. Publishers are confiding, but there is a limit. The publisher on 
whom our manager relied had extended his confidence up to the last post from the 
country on the previous day, and at that point he had drawn theline. No book ! 
What was to be done. The non-professional reader I hear exclaim at this point 
— Play a piece with one rehearsal, and not call it till the actual day of its pro- 
duction !” My innocent friend, that was our way. Three new pieces a night 
(and very new pieces we made them) meant one rehearsal for each on the day of 
production, and not before. We did not repeat our pieces. Oh, no! Our 
manager objected to doing so, for he said, “The same people come in over and 
over again.” Possibly they did, but why they should after one visit—this, how- 
ever, would lead me into a field of speculation where I should possibly come to 
grief. As the play had been particularly asked for by a distinguished patron, who 
had actually come down in a carriage and booked places, matters looked serious. 
We were in despair. It was one o'clock. No one could—stop! a sort of 
theatrical hanger-on—the kind of man who comes in for nothing, and remembers 
Kean—suddenly recollected that he had an imperfect version of the piece at his 
house. To his house we went, the whole company, much to the surprise of the 
gentleman's better-half, who, | am afraid, did not share her husband’s admiration 
for our craft, The piece was produced—minus a leaf or so—and our leading man 
—bless his heart—if he sees these lines he’ll feel a thrill, I know—read the piece 
twice over to us, for it was ridiculous to dream of copying parts, and when night 
came we played it. We were not a very clever company, but Saturday was looming 
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in the future, and as it had “loomed” for some weeks, we entertained a very 
general desire to see it shine. We were all on our mettle, and there wasn’t a hitch. 
Once or twice the prompter attempted to give us the word, but we scowled him 
down. The curtain fell to overwhelming applause, and all the actors—I might 
say the authors—were called on. The manager was in raptures. The “carriage” 
patrons were most gracious, everything was couleur de rose. What was best of all 
to us the house was crowded. “ Turning money away,” exclaimed the manager. 
This annoyed us. So universal was the good opinion of the audience that the 
manager settled we should repeat the play next night. Towards the close of the 
first night's performance three books came from the London publisher, who had 
relented when it was too late. ‘* Now,” said the Impresario, ‘‘ we can show them 
to-morrow what we really can do.” And we did. We were “letter” perfect, we 
spoke every word. But the enthusiasm had gone. The mettle was not there. 
The house received the rea/ piece with silent contempt. No one received a hand 
but the “ greencoat man” who carried off the chairs—indeed, he carried off the 
honours with them. At length, so depressing was the influence of the author, 
that towards the conclusion the leading man became disgusted with the world 
at large, and spoke the finale to The Honeymoon. I was not surprised that our 
manager’s objection to remit dramatic writers their fees from this evening 
became chronic. Eighteen fresh parts a week—Eh! Oh, yes, I’ve done it; but 
whether it did me good or did me harm, I am not prepared at the present 
moment to determine. 


i 








SB Fragment of Dramatic History. 


DISCOVERED BY JOHN OXENFORD. 

ILARY Acrid and Tristram Sweet had both written many plays, all in 
five acts. Years had passed on, and none of the plays had been pro- 
duced. Therefore did Hilary and Tristram cleave to each other as 
brothers in misfortune. Each strongly respected the other, and each 
mourned the degenerate state of the drama, that did not allow the 
other’s works to become manifest. Hilary was the jolliest of mankind, 
but he was of a sharp, sudden temper, and the theatrical successes of the 
fortunate annoyed him sorely. French dramatists he hated with the 
hate that Nelson bestowed upon Frenchmen generally, and his hatred 
was the more impartial that he knew nothing whatever about them. 

He was also severe against his own countrymen, and whenever a play of preten- 
sion was brought out he would prove that it had no right to succeed. He did 
not claim to considered deep in esthetics; but, nevertheless, he had his 
theories of dramatic art, which he would rap out dogmatically, thinking that 
they ought to be respected. Thus he ‘discovered that one of the great errors of 
(say) 1842, was this, that people, instead of raising the real to the ideal, sought to 
oring the ideal to the level of the real. This remark had no reference whatever 
to the modern sensational play, for that had not begun to exist, and no one pre- 
cisely knew what the oracle meant, least of all the oracle himself. But everybody 
knew that Tristram had an unacted tragedy in his drawer, and that nothing from 
his pen had ever been visible on the stage. Hence, though his reasoning was not 
syllogistic, his real premises were perfectly understood, and his very practical 
purpose was answered. Years still kept rolling on, and many brethren in mis- 
fortune gathered about Hilary and Tristram, and meetings were held, and there 
was much loud talking. One orator declared that he had a play in his pocket, 
far superior to anything that had been written by Shakespeare. This was meant 
as a cue for the rest of the assembly to insist that the marvel of dramatic literature 
should be read, but the cue was not taken. Everybody present had in his pocket a 
play on which he set a similar value, and thought that the functions of a listener 
were less agreeable than those of a reader. At last, after much debate, the 
general theory was accepted that the proper manager of a Theatre was not the 
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died out for ever. 1 eall to mind Mr.——say—.Jones ; it was not his name, but 
that doesn’t signify—who would open a theatre with seven-and-sixpence, and 
abuse a British public who wouldn’t respond. Jones was essentially a selfish 
man. He was alsoarrogant. When successful, his nature would revel in velvet. 


On his collar, on his sleeves, on his waistcoat-—velvet. Across his chest a watch- 
chain thick enough to secure a mastiff, would reveal itself aggressively, and his 
boots, even on the wettes. lays, were always patent leather, ‘‘ The third day came 
a frost—a killing frost””—and probably it would last for a considerable period, 
and the watchchain, the patent leathers, and the velvet would gradually disappear. 
Then Jones would abuse his “ Patrons,’—he would hurl anathemas at the 
circus, (which generally shut him up) and he would even condescend to be 
moderately civil to his actors. What a charitable, soft-hearted race they are; 
how wonderfully a kind word or two will change their previously fixed determi- 
nation to “have no more of it.” Callous, brutal, and unscrupulous, how 
thoroughly Jones appreciated the gentle nature of his troupe. He knew that a 
“my boy,” and aslap on the back, had softened many a seditious “‘ heavy man,” 
and had won over even confiding low comedians, who had rebelled at the con- 
tinued absence of their weekly pay. Jones frequently censured; he never praised. 
Commendation meant a demand for an increase of salary on the part of the com- 
mended, so, whenever any performer obtained more than the usual amount of 
approbation, Jones would dash his ambition with a reference to his predecessor 
in the part, who always got two calls after the piece instead of the its present re- 
presentative’s single summons. To the ladies of his company he behaved with a 
sort of sarcastic politeness, as much as to say, “ You are inferior beings, or you 
wouldn’t be always so absurdly perfect when the male section of my company 
get through so well without the words.” Words he despised, and authors he 
considered a parcel of impostors who were to be entirely tabooed in the treasury 
list, for, as he argued most conclusively, “‘ Shakespeare don’t want no fees, and he 
knew how to write a play or two'l believe.” The days of the Joneses are vanished. 
Travelling companies—many of them excellent ones—have over-ridden the 
“ Jones” troupes. The Star system, be it good or bad, has at all events stamped 
out the pernicious adventurer who, without money, reputation, ability, or a com- 
monly decent respect for the feelings of a most sensitive class, carried on his ob- 
noxious trade to the degradation of an ennobling art. I was with a Jones once, 
and I had struggled through my eighteen parts without giving the authors (I am 
bound to say as far as J was concerned) the remotest claim to their fees, and a 
* bespeak ” night was coming off—indeed, it was coming on, for it was the very 
evening of the morning on which the book of the play we were to perform did 
not arrive. Publishers are confiding, but there is a limit. The publisher on 
whom our manager relied had extended his confidence up to the last post from the 
country on the previous day, and at that point he had drawn the line. No book ! 
What was to be done. The non-professional reader I hear exclaim at this point 
—‘ Play a piece with one rehearsal, and not call it till the actual day of its pro- 
duction !” My innocent friend, that was our way. Three new pieces a night 
(and very new pieces we made them) meant one rehearsal for each on the day of 
production, and not before. We did not repeat our pieces. Oh, no! Our 
manager objected to doing so, for he said, “The same people come in over and 
over again.” Possibly they did, but why they should after one visit—this, how- 
ever, would lead me into a field of speculation where I should possibly come to 
grief. As the play had been particularly asked for by a distinguished patron, who 
had actually come down in a carriage and booked places, matters looked serious. 
We were in despair. It was one o'clock. No one could—stop! a sort of 
theatrical hanger-on—the kind of man who comes in for nothing, and remembers 
Kean—suddenly recollected that he had an imperfect version of the piece at his 
house. To his house we went, the whole company, much to the surprise of the 
gentleman's better-half, who, 1 am afraid, did not share her husband’s admiration 
for our craft, The piece was produced—minus a leaf or so—and our leading man 
—bless his heart—if he sees these lines he’ll feel a thrill, I know—read the piece 
twice over to us, for it was ridiculous to dream of copying parts, and when night 
came we played it. We were not a very clever company, but Saturday was looming 
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in the future, and as it had “loomed” for some weeks, we entertained a very 
general desire to see it shine. We were all on our mettle, and there wasn't a hitch. 
Once or twice the prompter attempted to give us the word, but we scowled him 
down. The curtain fell to overwhelming applause, and all the actors—I might 
say the authors—were called on, The manager was in raptures. The “carriage” 
patrons were most gracious, everything was couleur de rose. What was best of all 
to us the house was crowded. “ Turning money away,” exclaimed the manager. 
This annoyed us. So universal was the good opinion of the audience that the 
manager settled we should repeat the play next night. Towards the close of the 
first night’s performance three books came from the London publisher, who had 
relented when it was too late. ‘* Now,” said the Impresario, “‘ we can show them 
to-morrow what we really can do.” And we did. We were “ letter” perfect, we 
spoke every word. But the enthusiasm had gone. The mettle was not there. 
The house received the rea/ piece with silent contempt. No one received a hand 
but the “ greencoat man” who carried off the chairs—indeed, he carried off the 
honours with them. At length, so depressing was the influence of the author, 
that towards the conclusion the leading man became disgusted with the world 
at large, and spoke the finale to The Honeymoon. I was not surprised that our 
manager's objection to remit dramatic writers their fees from this evening 
became chronic. Eighteen fresh parts a week—Eh! Oh, yes, I’ve done it; but 
whether it did me good or did me harm, I am not prepared at the present 
moment to determine. 


A Fragment of Dramatic Pistorp, 


DISCOVERED BY JOHN OXENFORD. 





ILARY Acrid and Tristram Sweet had both written many plays, all in 
five acts. Years had passed on, and none of the plays had been pro- 
duced. Therefore did Hilary and Tristram cleave to each other as 
brothers in misfortune. Each strongly respected the other, and each 
mourned the degenerate state of the drama, that did not allow the 
other’s works to become manifest. Hilary was the jolliest of mankind, 
but he was of a sharp, sudden temper, and the theatrical successes of the 
fortunate annoyed him sorely. French dramatists he hated with the 
hate that Nelson bestowed upon Frenchmen generally, and his hatred 
was the more impartial that he knew nothing whatever about them. 

He was also severe against his own countrymen, and whenever a play of preten- 

sion was brought out he would prove that it had no right to succeed. He did 

not claim to be considered deep in esthetics; but, nevertheless, he had his 

theories of dramatic art, which he would rap out dogmatically, thinking that 
they ought to be respected. Thus he ‘discovered that one of the great errors of 

(say) 1842, was this, that people, instead of raising the real to the ideal, sought to 

bring the ideal to the level of the real. This remark had no reference whatever 

to the modern sensational play, for that had not begun to exist, and no one pre- 
cisely knew what the oracle meant, least of all the oracle himself. But everybody 
knew that Tristram had an unacted tragedy in his drawer, and that nothing from 
his pen had ever been visible on the stage. Hence, though his reasoning was not 
syllogistic, his real premises were perfectly understood, and his very practical 
purpose was answered. Years still kept rolling on, and many brethren in mis- 
fortune gathered about Hilary and Tristram, and meetings were held, and there 
was much loud talking. One orator declared that he had a play in his pocket, 
far superior to anything that had been written by Shakespeare. This was meant 
as a cue for the rest of the assembly to insist that the marvel of dramatic literature 

should be read, but the cue was not taken. Everybody present had in his pocket a 

play on which he set a similar value, and thought that the functions of a listener 

were less agreeable than those of a reader. At last, after much debate, the 
general theory was accepted that the proper manager of a Theatre was not the 
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actor or the capitalist, but the poet. Very sound doctrine! Lo, here was the 
= of the temple, but where was the idol to be placed within its sanctum? At 
ast, much noble ambition having been suppressed, it was agreed that Peter 
Martyr should be raised to the honourable vacancy. Peter certainly had claims 
to the dignity. He had not written, but he had published blank verse by the 
bale, and had neither found a manager to bring him out, nor a reader to cut his 
leaves. So Peter Martyr took a Theatre, and Secusht out one of his own plays, 
which all the world and his wife went to see once,—not twice. Jealous Hilary 
feared that he had set too permanent an idol on the pedestal ; while the benign 
Tristram shouted with joy, and declared that a new epoch of the stage had come. 
So it had, but it did not lastlong. The aggregate world and his wife had broken 
into divisions, one of whom had laughed—the piece was a tragedy—while the 
other yawned, and the satirical paper, Zhe Scaramouch, which had then only just 
come out, made the enterprise its favourite topic. So Peter Martyr became 
weary of his glory. He did not see why he should adorn the temple in the 
double capacity of idol and victim ; so he shut it up, to the astonishment of the 
hierophants, who were deeply grieved. Not that they so much lamented the fall 
of this particular idol ; but each hoped that in his turn he might take his stand 
on the pedestal. But now the pedestal itself was gone. At last Fortune smiled 
with sunny kindness upon Hilary, and a manager that was likewise an actor 
brought out his play, which astonished many not a little. For if Hilary had im- 
pressed anything upon the minds of his frequent auditors it was his excessive 
acuteness in discovering the nice varieties of which blank verse is susceptible. 
He felt that there was a march in the verse of Hamlet diametrically opposite to 
the slimy smoothness of Zhe Two Gentlemen of Verona; and as for Marlowe's 
mighty line, his soul responded to it as the heart of Sir Philip Sidney to the 
ballad of Chevy Chase. Great wonder, therefore, was naturally excited when it 
was discovered that his whole theory of blank verse amounted to this, that a line 
ought to consist of ten syllables. Whether these were long or short, accented 
or unaccented, did not matter a jot. A liberal theory, showing that almost any 
prose might be converted into metrical discourse without any effort at all, by the 
mere aid of the printer, For instance :— 


“J shall walk for a mile, and afterwards 
I shall take the omnibus to Walworth.” 


Now some of the audience who had books of the play in their hands counted the 
verses upon their fingers. Nothing addressed the ear, and the rule of thumb was 
the only guide. The new school of metrical art was not admired ; and the play, 
not having succeeded, was withdrawn, after a few nights’ performance. Hilary 
became a wiser man. It had long been the darling wish of his heart to see his 
play acted ; it had been acted, and he had derived no pleasure from the opera- 
tion. Fortune was far more benignant to Tristram than to Hilary. Tristram 
never bothered himself about such mundane things, but he soared into regions 
unknown to common man, and sang about the immensities. Hence, the 
gibes that would have lashed Hilary to fury, left him unscathed, as the 
water leaves undamped the back of the duck from which it rolls. If you did 
not appreciate him, so much the worse for you, and he would condone 
with a kindly smile your want of apprehension. He was not to be 
daunted in his worship of Melpomene, and his zeal was rewarded after 
a fashion. Crowns of glory were showered freely, but the coronation 
always took place in strange places. He it was who established a 
taste for the school of Sophocles at the Theatre Royal, Limehouse, and the Dal- 
ston Lyceum echoed with applause when he sang to them of the glories of the 
ancient Finns, who inhabited this island before the Celts were known. You 
heard of his manifold triumphs, but were never present at one of them, and every- 


body you met was in the same condition. And the strangest part of the history 
is .* * * * 


(Here the fragment leaves off.) 
> —— 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


A DROP OF GOOD BEER. 


Whether it is from the peculiar quality of the water, or some secret in their 
method of brewing, or from both combined, it is certain that the purity, 
body, flavour, and tonic power ofthe Ales of Messrs. YOUNGER and Co., 
of Edinburgh, stand unrivalled. Many readers will remember the fine 
Edinburgh Ale which, long before this firm had any idea of establishing 
their stores in London, was looked upon by ale drinkers as an exceptional 
indulgence. At that time, doubtless, the Edinburgh Ale was brewed to suit 
the palate of the sturdy Scot, whose misty climate required a firmer tonic 
and a greater heat-giver than ourown. But experiments on southern palates, 
and the wants of India, have taughtthis enterprising firm to producea series 
of Ales exactly fulfilling the requirements we have indicated. 

In the Belvedere-road, reached in five minutes from the Strand, over 
Hungerford-bridge, are the London Stores situate, where we become ac- 
quainted with a totally new sensation in the matter of Ale. We had often 
drank the Pale Ale, so admirably adapted for ‘‘a big drink,” and the India 
Ale, the praises of which had been chanted loudly by our Indian friends ; and 
we found them both in perfection here. We tasted Ale which was clear 
and bright, though little more than a week old, and with the delicious aroma 
of the hop pervading it; we tasted Ale which had been long in bottle, straw- 
coloured and clear as the driest sherry, and yet sparkling and lively as the 
finest champagne; and wetasted what it is impossible to forget—the finest 
and strongest Ale brewed by the firm, one of the greatest luxuries of the 
Russi#n nobility to this day, and sold in St, Petersburgh and Moscow at 
from four to five shillings a bottle. This latter Ale is extraordinary, and in 
perfection it would be difficult to distinguish it from a glass of fine brown 
sherry, while it is vastly more invigorating. 

Visitors to the Crystal Palace at Sydenhamcan there enjoy the luxury of 
an honest “ drop of good Beer ;” for all the Ale consumed in that most popu- 
lar place of public resort is exclusively supplied to Mr. Sawyer, the refresh- 
ment contractor, by Messrs. Wm. YOUNGER and Co., to whom is fairly 


due the credit of having brought the brewing of Ale to the acme of perfec- 
tion.—Belgravia, 
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A REAL BLESSING TO MOTHERS. 


The TEETHING of INFANTS forms one of the chief anxieties of 
Mothers, but 


MRS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 


Free from any Narcotic, affords Immediate Relief to the Gums, prevents 

Convulsions, and during Fifty Years has attained a world-wide reputation. 

¥/ Mothers should ask for MRS. JOHNSON’S SOOTHING SYRUP, and 

see that the name of “ Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street,” is on the Go- 
vernment Stamp. 


Sold by all Chemists, with full Instructions, at 2s. 9d. a bottle. 


HEAL ALL! 


Cuantes Dickens, in “ Household Words,” said of the matron of * Gable College” — 
“ She believed greatly in ‘ DREDGE’S HEAL ALL,’ and so did those boys who were most givon to breaking 
their shins or elbows.” 
For the above, and in all cases of Rheumatism, Lumbago, Chilblains, &c., the celebrated Embro- 
cation, “ DREDGE’S HEAL ALL,” will give instant relief. 


Prepared only by Barctay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, London, and sold by all 
Chemists and Druggists in bottles at 1s. 14d. each, 














RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, CHILBLAINS, AND BRUISES. 
Use the celebrated EMBROCATION, 
DREDGE’S HEAL-ALL, 
Which affords instant relief. , 


Prepared only by Banciay & Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, London, and sold by Chemists and 
Druggists. It is most serviceable for Chilblains before they are broken, 
Price 1s. 14d. per bottle. 
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ROYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR BOYS. 
WOOD GREEN, LONDON, N. 


Patron.—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
President.—Most Hon. the Marquis of RIPON, K.G., M.W., Grand Master. 
Founded 1798. Established on present site 1856. New Building completed 1866 

One Hundred and Twenty-one Boys are Educated, Clothed, and Maintained. Eleven Hundred 
and Seventy-four Boys have received the Benefits of this Institution. Candidates are entered 
for the University Local Middle Class Examination. The Institution does not possess any funded 
property, and is burdened with a debt of £4,000, involving an annual payment, for interest, 
of £160. 

Annual Subscription, One Guinea, one vote at each Electton, April and October. Life Sub- 
scription, Five Guineas, ditto ditto for Life. Life Governorship, Ten Guineas, two votes ditto 
for Life. Vice-Presidentship, Fifty Guineas, ten votes ditto for Life. Vice-Patronship, One 
Hundred Guineas, thirty votes for Life. 

Treasurer—R. W. Algernon Perkins, Esq., P.G.W., Vice-President, and Trustee. Bankers—Sir 
Samuel Scott, Bart., and Co., 1, Cavendish-square. Collector—Mr. Edward Harris, 75, Nicholl- 
square, Hackney-road, by whom Subscriptions and Donations will be gratefully received, and also 
by Freperick Brincxks, Secretary.—Office, 6, Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen-street, London. 


> ‘ - “TT q , ‘ 

OYAL MASONIC INSTITUTION FOR GIRLS, 
ST. JOHN’S-HILL, BATTERSEA-RISE, 8.W.—President, the Most Hon. the Marquis 
of RIPON, K.G., M.W.G.M.; Patrons, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., M.W.P.G.M. ; 
the Right Hon. the Earl of ZETLAND, K.G., M.W.P.G.M.; Patroness, H.R.H. the Prin- 
cess of Wales—was instituted in the year 1788 for the purpose of clothing, educating, and main- 
taining a limited number of Girls, and is supported entirely by voluntary contributions. Since 
its establishment 963 Girls have been educated, clothed, and maintained within its walls. There 
are now 108 in the School. The present School-house was erected in the year 1851, at an outlay 
of 10,0007., to which additions have been made at various times, amounting to about 6,000/. 
more, The Institution receives the Daughters of Freemasons who have been once in prosperous 
circumstances, whether orphans or not, from the age of seven years to eleven, and maintained 
therein till sixteen years of age. The terms of subscription are as follows :—Annual Subscribers, 
with one vote, One Guinea per annum; Life Subscribers, with one vote, 5/. 5s.; Life 
Governors, with two votes, 10/7. 10s., and one extra life vote is given when serving the office of 
Steward at the Anniversary Festival; Vice-Presidents, with ten votes for life, 52/. 10s., in sums of 
not less than five guineas at one time; Lady Vice-Presidents, with ten votes for life, 267. 5s.; 

* Ladies” (and “Lewises,” being minors), Life Subscribers, with two votes for life, 52. 5s. 
Treasurer, Samuel Tomkins, Esq., Grand Treasurer, and P.G.W.; Bankers, Messrs. Willis, 
Percival, and Co., 76, Lombard Street, E.C.; Secretary's Office, No. 5, Freemasons’ Hall, Great 
Queen-street, W.C.; Collector, Mr. Henry Muggeridge, 191, Downham-road, N., by whom 

subscriptions will be thankfully received. 
The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in May next. 





THe MASONS HALL TAVERN, 
MASONS’ AVENUE, COLEMAN STREET, CITY, E.C. 

The above old-established Tavern re-opened, newly fitted up and decorated, by CHARLES 
GOSDEN, late of the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street. 

The Luncnzon Counter replete with every convenience for Hot and Cold Viands without 
delay ; and the Grill Room, for Chops and Steaks, Kidneys, &c., on the shortest possible notice. 

In the Orp Masons’ Hatt, Dinners 4 la Carte. Ladies’ Dining-room upstairs. Public and 
private Billiard-rooms. An excellent Smoke-room, Draughts, Chess, &c. Rooms for Public 
aud Private Meetings, especially adapted for Masonic Lodges of every degree. Well-appointed 
Lavatories and Dressing Room. 

Cuisine unique and Tariff most reasonable. Cuas. GospEN, Proprietor. 





arene ‘'S (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAND, 
OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 

The above establishment, so many years known and acknowledged the very best house 
in London to dine at, has had added to it a magnificent Ladies’ Dining Room, where 
ladies can dine in the same style and at the same price as gentlemen do in the large room 
down stairs ; also private rooms for parties. E. W. Catuiz, Managing Director. 
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JOHN UNITE, 


291, EDGWARE-ROAD, PADDINGTON, LONDON (W.). 
Marquee, Tent, Flag, and Rick Cloth 
Manufacturer 
TO THE 
Royal Horticultural and Agricultural 
Societies of England. 
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CONTRACTOR TO H.M. HON, BOARD OF CUSTOMS 
AND LONDON GENERAL OMNIBUS COMPANY, 





Marquees, Tents, Temporary Rooms, 
And Awnings, Lined, Floored, and Lighted for Wed- 
dings, Balls, Fétes, &c., for Sale or Hire, 





Marquees for Cricket and Archery Clubs, 
Orders by Post promptly executed. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
MANUFACTORY: 

CLAPTON MILLS, WOOBURN, BUCKS. 





VALENTINE AND WRIGHT, 
MEMBERS OF 
TATTERSALL’S, VICTORIA, AND ALL CITY CLUBS, 
25a, FARRINGDON STREET, CITY, LONDON. 
To be seen personally at all the Race Meetings. 
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GOLD MEDAL? &@ 


APOWDER| 


Makes delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets, and 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s, boxes. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS awarded for superior quality. 


B RW i Cc K'S Y | 
ms: Ue PF IRS 
POWDER (©) 


Now used by all respectable families for making delicious Custards and Blancmanges, an 
nothing can be more agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pics, and Stewed Fruits.—Sold by all Corn- 
dealers, in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 6d, and 1s, tins. 
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NOTICE. On and after the 1st of January, 1873, ALL BOXES issued 
by the Proprietors will have the Government Stamp pasted over each box 
instead of being on the outside wrapper as heretofore ; and on each 
respective box and on the outside wrapper there will be printed the name 
and the TRADE MARK of the Firm, thus :— 





ARE WARRANTED NOT TO CONTAIN A SINGLE PARTICLE OF MERCURY OR 
ANY OTHER MINERAL SUBSTANCE, BUT TO CONSIST ENTIRELY 
OF MEDICINAL MATTERS, PURELY VEGETABLE. 


For nearly forty years they have proved their value in thousands of instances in 
diseases of the Heap, Curst, Bowes, Liver, and Kipyeys ; and in all Skin Com- 
plaints are one of the 


BEST MEDICINES KNOWN. 


Sold in boxes price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each by G. WuEtpron & Son, 3, Crane 
Court, Fleet Street, London ; and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors at Home and 
Abroad. Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 











Manufacturer of all descriptions of 


AERATED WATERS. 


PROPRIETORS of THEATRES and CONCERT HALLS are requested to apply for 
PRICE LISTS. 


On receipt of 3s. 6d. in stamps, 
an assorted Hamper, containing One Dozen various kinds, will be 
sent to any address. 
TO MEMBERS OF THE THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL PROFESSIONS. 
ACCIDENTS 


Of every description are Insured against by the 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED), 


7, BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


GENERAL ACCIDENTS. PERSONAL INJURIES. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. DEATH BY ACCIDENT. 


£3 a-year and upwards will insure £1,000, and £6 a-week compensation, on death or total 
disablement. Smaller Insurances effected at proportionate premiums. 
C. HARDING, Manager. 
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WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, ETC. 


2. of any age, however bad 


their writing, may, in Eicur Lessons, 
acquire permanently an elegant and flowing 
style of PENMANSHIP, adapted either to 
professional a or private correspondence. 

ARITHMETIC ona method requiring only 
one-third the time usually requisite. 

BOOK-KEEPING by Double Entry, as 
practised in the Government, Banking, and 
Merchants’ Offices; Shorthand, &c. For 

os . —S Terms, &c., apply to Mr. SMART, at the In- 
stitution, at the first Private Door in Swallow-street, Quadrant, Regent-street (removed from 
No. 5, Piccadilly). ; 

“A practical, scientific, and really philosophic method.”— Colonial Review, 
SMART, penmanship has been reduced to a science.” — Polytechnic Journal. 
and elegant style of penmanship.” — Post Magazine. ‘¢ Calculated to work miracles in pen- 
manship.”— Era, “A correct and improved method of instruction.” — Magazine of Science. 
“ Mr. SMART has great tact in instructing and improving his pupils,” — London Mer- 
cantile Journal. “Founded on philosophical principles.”—School of <Arts. “We 
advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. SMART.”—Lvening Star. 

*,” Caution.—No connection with any parties teaching in the Provinces or elsewhere 
assuming the Name, copying the Advertisements, &c., of Mr. Witt1am Smart, whose sole 


address is ; 

9783, QUADRANT, REGENT-STREET. 
OssERvE :—PRIVATE anp CARRIAGE ENTRANCE, Coryer or SWALLOW-STREET, 
N.B.— Agent to the West of England Fire and Life Insurance Company. 











“Under Mr. 
“A ready 





























16, OXFORD-STREET. 


CALF-PIECE.|STOCKING.| SOCK. 
LADIES’ BELTS. 


The increasing demand for these supports has caused W. H. BAILEY and SON to 
devote particular care to their manufacture. They are made of various qualities and 
prices, to suit all who are suffering from the complaints incidental to females. Sent by 
post. Price 15s,, 21s., 31s. 6d., and 42s. 


BLASTIC STOCHINGS 
for VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk and Cotton; free from 
any irritation. Prices 6s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., 16s.; and sent by post for 6d. extra. 


A FEMALE IN ATTENDANCE, 


IMPROVED INSTRUMENTS 
for Spinal and other Deformities. 


W. H. BAILEY AND SON, 16, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON 
(Removed from 418, opposite). 
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PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
WHOLESALE MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Panne. OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 


—— 


THE PUBLIC SUI PPLIED AT WHOLES ALE PRICES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over 20s. | 

CREAM NOTE, 28., 38., 48., and 5s. per Ream. CREAM ENVELOPES, 3s, 6d., 4s. 6d., and 5s. 6d. per 
BLUE NOTE, 3s., 48., and 5s. per Ream. 1000, ' 
PATENT STRAW PAPER, 2s. per Ream. | BLUE ENVELOPES, 35. 6d., 48. 6d., 58. 6d., and 68. 6d. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 5 Quires for 1s. |} per 1000, | 
SERMON PAPER, 4s. per Ream. | CHEAP ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 28. 9d. per 
FOOLSCAP PAPER, 6s. 6d. per Ream. | 1000. 
COPY-BOOKS, Superfine Paper, 2s. per Dozen. | BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100. i 
CIPHERING-BOOKS, 8s. 6d. per Dozen. TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Corre- | 
SCHOOL STATIONERY of all kinds. spondence, 5 Colours, 5 Quires for 1s. 6d. 

ACCOUNT BOOKS. DESKS—MAHOGANY AND ROSEWOOD. 

COPYING PRESSES. INKSTANDS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 

STATIONERY CABINETS. PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 

POSTAGE SCALES. POSTAGE AND CREST ALBUMS. i 

TRAVELLING BAGS. POCKET BOOKS AND PURSES. 

TRAVELLING WRITING CASES. DESPATCH BOXES. 


Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Stee] Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, 
Two Letters, from 5s. 6d.; Ditto, Three Letters, from 78. 6d. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 6d. 


An Illustrated Catalogue and enor a'Stam of Paper and Envelopes, post-free, 
or ——e 


PARTRIDGE AND ¢ COL OPE * 192, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








Manufacturer of all descriptions of 


AERATED WATERS. 


PROPRIETORS of THEATRES and CG ‘ONC E RT HAL LS are requested to apply for 
PRICE LISTS. 


On rece ipt of 88. 6d. in sts amps, 
an assorted en containing One Dozen various kinds, will be sent to any address. 


BALDNESS PREVENTED AND GREY HAIR RESTORED 
BY USING 


OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY, 


ee ' 


In Bottles at 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. each. 


The most EFFICACIOUS REMEDY for STRENGTHENING, CLEANSING, 
and INCREASING the GROWTH of the HAIR. 


Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


22, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


*,,* The Balm is a sure restorative and producer of Whiskers and Moustachios. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL MUSIC STRINGS WAREHOUSE. 
CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE. 
MESSRS. J. B. GUIVIER, VILLIN, AND CO,, 


Importers of Italian, French, German, and Spanish Harmonic Strings, 
For Violin, Tenor, Violoncello, Double Bass, Harp, Guitar, etc. ete. 
2, St. Ann’s TerRace, MILEs Street, SourH Lampetu Roap, Lonpon, S.W. 

J. B. Guivier, Villin, and Co. beg to inform the Trade and the Musical Profession, that 
they have established their house specially for the sale of Music Strings, and having 
entered into arrangements with the largest and most celebrated Italian and French 
manufacturers, they are thereby enabled to supply every kind of Strings at 30 PER CENT. 
cheaper than any other house in the Trade. 

As a guarantee of the quality of their strings, Messrs. J. B. Guivier, Villin, and Co. 
will exchange any of their strings that may not be approved of. 

A sample of any string sent by forwarding the amount in stamps with one for return 
Postage. A Price-list sent on application, 





AUSTIN’S UNIVERSAL TICKET OFFICE, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, 28, PICCADILLY. 
Agent for the sale of Tickets for all Concerts and Entertainments in London. 
Post-office Orders and Cheques (crossed London and Westminster Bank) made payable to 
AMBROSE AUSTIN. Office open from 9 Jill 7. 





— 


W. ELLIOTT’S Theatrical, General, Machine, and Colour 
e Printing Works, 8 and 9, White Hart-street, Catherine-street, Strand (W.C.). 


Printer by appointment to the principal Newspaper and Insurance Offices, Theatres, Music 
Halls, &c. 


Posting Bills of any Dimensions. 





Manufacturer of all descriptions of 


AERATED WATERS. 
PROPRIETORS of ''HEATRES and CONCERT HALLS are requested to apply for 
PRICE LISTS. 





On receipt of 3s. 6d. in stamps, 
an assorted Hamper, containing One Dozen various kinds, will be sent to any address. 


KAYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS. 


LIFE without HEALTH isa misery that often can scarcely be borne. How invaluable, therefore, 
must a Restorative Medicine be found by the sufferer! 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 
afford this desideratum, and instantly give relief to the afflicted. 
Tf, therefore, you suffer from GOUT, RHEUMATISM, INDIGESTION, HYPOCHON: 
DRIA, HEADACHE, AFFECTIONS of the LUNGS, STOMACH, or LIVER, use 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 
whose efficacy has been established for upwards of fifty years. 
These Pills are especially adapted for the use of FEMALES AT ALL PERIODS OF LIFE ; 
they remove both the cause and effect of complaints peguliar to the sex, and, being composed of 
vegetable matter alone, may be safely taken under all circumstances. 





Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 1d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 
H 
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HEALTHY DIGESTION. 


Nothing is so important to the Human Frame as healthy Digestive Organs ; and when they are 
impaired the popular and professional remedy is 
MORSON’S PEPSINE. 
Sold in Bottles from 8s, and Boxes from 2s. 6d., by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 124, Southampton Row, W.C., London.—See Name on Label. t 





QUININE WINE, 
AS SUPPLIED TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED DURING THE LATE WAR. 
The many and expensive forms in which this well-known medicine is administered too often 
preclude its adoption as a general tonic. ‘The success which has attended 
“WATERS’ QUININE WINE” 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufacturer. 
Each wine-glass full contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative 
to the weak. 
It behoves the public to see that they have WATERS’ QUININE WINE, for the result of 
Chancery proceedings, a short time since, elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled imitator 
did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture of his Wine. 
ALL GROCERS SELL WATERS’ QUININE WINE AT THIRTY SHILLINGS 
PER DOZEN. 
WATERS AND VV i. iniu lt Aa AS, 
ORIGINAL MAKERS, 
WORCESTER HOUSE, 34, EASTCHEAP, LONDON. 
Acrnts—Lewis & Co., WorcEsTER. 
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2NALDIRE’S DOG SOAP, 
© Recommended by Judges at Crystal Palace Dog Show, 

destroys Fleas, cleanses the Skin, removes all smell, 
and improves the Coat. Price 1s.; of all Chemists, 
and of Barctay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street. 
N.B. Beware of low-priced imitations, which are 
worthless, 
OGS OUT of CONDITION are promptly RESTORED by 
NALDIRE’S POWDERS, which Remove Worms, give Tone to the Stomach, and produce 
first-rate condition. 
RECENT IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL, 
“Dramatic Authors’ Society, 28, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C., Aug. 14, 1871. 
**Gentlemen,—Allow me to add my testimony to the invaluable effects of your NaLpirg’s 
Worm Powpers. My retriever, whose disease has baflled the veterinary surgeons, was relieved 
in thirty minutes of a mass of thread worms, from which he had suffered for months. The effect 
of the Powder is almost miraculous. It is the best medicine for Dogs ever offered to the public. 
“J am, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 
To Messrs. Wright and Holdsworth.” *Ropert Resce, M.A. 
NALDIRE’S POWDERS 
Are sold in 2s., 3s, 6d., and 5s. packets by all Chemists, and by 
Banrcway and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, London. 
ORNS and BUNIONS.—Instant relief and speedy cure by using 
SAWYER’S CORN or BUNION PLAISTERS, which have riow stood a test of fifty 
years. One trial will convince the mogt sceptical. 
Sold by all chemists in boxes, price 1s. 14d., and by BARCLAY and SONS, 95, 
Farringdun-street, London, 
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SPOONS AND FORKS. 
SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 


HAS BEEN IN USE THIRTY YEARS, AND CANNOT BE DISTINGUISHED 
FROM STERLING SILVER. 
SLACK’S NICKEL SILVER being a metal amalgamated on chemical and scientific principles almost 
to the purity and whiteness of Silver, with all its durability in wear, renders it, as a basis for Electro-Silveringy 


the best article that can be produced ; and when plated by Messrs. ELKINGTON’S Patent Process 
is equal in appearance and durability to Sterling Silver, and cannot by any possible 
means be distinguished from such except by the Hall Mark. 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 
336, Stranp, Lonpon. 


PRICE OF A SERVICE, SILVER ELECTRO-PLATED. 















































Electro-Plated | Strong Plated | Thread } King’s and 
Fiddle Pattern. | Fiddle Pattern. | Pattern. Fancy Patterns. 
| \~—_—_—_—_——_—_—_—— on —— 
| £ s. d. £ s.d. £2. a. £s. d, 
Re PP ND sch ne aobaeesdnd ener seus 110 0 | 118 0 | 240 210 0 
| 123 Dessert Forks .. .ccvcecccccccececece 100 | 110 0 | 7m ss 115 0 
De IN: oa sion ie buna cn.cennset 110 0 118 0 240 210 0 
12 Dessert Spoons ee. | 110 0 | 112 0 115 0 
Rt SU OMUNE ne 00.6esveess c08ece neeces! 012 0 018 0 | 120 166 
} 2 Salt Spoons ......00+0s0seceees 020 | 03 0 040 040 
1 Mustard Spoon caeeieae nial 010 016 020 020 
| 6 Egg Spoons ss seceecseassveseneeneel 090 012 0 oll 0 012 0 
Dh Se NN oan sepepaee eevee se cert 060 07 6 09 6 010 6 
E BOGP EARN vccccecscccvcesccccvcsnel 096 | 013 0 | 015 0 016 6 
D RNID sh siknsbangndas aces oan ke 011 0 | 013 0 | 015 6 016 6 
1 Butter Knife 0326 | 0 3 6 05 0 05 0 
2 Sauce Ladles 0 5 6 | 070 08 0 09 0 
1 Sugar Sifter 030 049 040 05 0 
1 Sugar Tongs. 0 26 03 0 0 3 6 040 
| 8 40 | lil 323s 1211 6 1319 6 
‘ 
SIDE DISHES WITH CRUET FRAMES, BEST BLOCK TIN DISH 
OSE NDLES — 
, 1.00 EK HANDLE 3, 20s. to 90s, COVERS 
Forming the Set of Eight, . 
£6 15s. to £12 12s. DESSERT KNIVES AND 
pee «. FORKS, Raised in 1 piece(set of 6) £1 5 
FISH KNIVES & FORKS, In cases of 12 Pairs, : 
, In Cases, £2 2s. to £5 15s Queen’s Pattern ditto £1 15 
12s. 6d. to 40s. With Ivory & Pearl Handles. Silver Pattern ditto £2 9 


TEA AND COFFEE SETS, FROM £4 TO £16, 
AND AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF REALLY USEFUL ARTICLES, SUITABLE FOR 
WEDDING AND OTHER PRESENTS, AND AS DURABLE AS SILVER. 


SLACK’S IVORY TABLE KNIVES. 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior 
manufacture of Cutlery. 


SLACK’S IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE. 


Families Furnishing aro solicited to inspect their Extensive Stock 
OF FENDERS AND FIRE IRONS. 
KITCHEN SETS, Ist Size, 60s. 8d.; Medium Size, £8 Ils. 1d.; Large Size, £24 19s, 
All the New Pattern COAL BOXES of the Season. 

Every Article marked in Plain Figures, at the Lowest Prices, by which the Purchaser derives 
all the ADVANTAGES of CASH PAYMENTS, a system introduced by Messrs, SLACK 
thirty years since. 

R2P Catalogues with Drawings, and Prices of every Article, may be had Gratis, 

or sent Post-free. 
ORDERS above £2 sent per Rail, CARRIAGE FREE, and Packed without Charge. 


RICHARD: AND JOHN SLACK, 
336, STRAND, OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE, LONDON, 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVLRTISER. 


ICENSED V ICTU ALLE RS’ ASYLUM, AsyLuM-ROAD, O_p Kent-roap, 


consists of 170 Separate Houses, Chapel, Chaplain’s Residence, Board and Court Room, Library, &c. 
Erected upon Six Acres of Freehold Land, 


Patron—H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., &c., &c. 





Present Weekly Payments to Inmates are—to Couples, 12s.; Widows or Widowers, 8s.; Members of the 
Incorporated Society of Licensed Victuallers, 1s. extra: in addition to Coals, Medicine, Medical Attendance, &c. 


Chairman— Mr. Mark Richards, ‘‘ Two Brewers,” 164, High Holborn, W.C., and “Britannia,” Latimer Road, 
Notting Hill. 
Secretary—Alfred L. Annett, 67, Fleet-street, E.C. 


[NcoRnr RATED SOCIETY OF LICENSED VICTUALLERS, 
No. 127, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Established 8th February, 1794. Incorporated 3d May, 1836. 
Member's Entrance Fee ........0+0+s0eseseeeseeeeesees £5 

Every Member is required to take in the MORNING ADVERTISER while in business as a Licensed 
Victualler. 

As the Advantages to be derived depend upon the time that members are in business, and take in the 
MORNING ADVERTISER, it is obvious that Members of the Trade should join this Society as early as possible 
after commencing Business; and thus secure the best advantages offered by the Society. Among the 
benefits in active operation is the distribution of ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE POUNDS weekly, in 
allowances of from 5s, to 10s., to 318 Aged and Distressed Members. 

From the Establishment of the Society to 7th September, 1872, £252,700 has been distributed in Weekly 
Allowances to aged and indigent Members. The amount paid on this account during the last year was 
£5,456 19s. 

‘ The following is a List of amounts distributed in twelve Sexennial periods ending March, 1869 :— 


First Sexennial period..,.....£3,896 4 6 Seventh Sexennial period.... £19,230 11 6 
Second is * eetthene See oS Eighth ” so ccce 6388678 9 C 
Third ” 9 evccocen Dae 8 8 Ninth 9 we, wae 
Fourth ,, ty weeeceee 14,630 6 0 | Tenth 8 yy eeee 29,287 15 0 
Fifth a ere 8 7 Eleventh o as «ow Baan es 6 
Sixth - iases Sees 8 Twelfth as «e+. 984,40710 6 


The Society has expended upw yards of £10,500 in temporary relief by gratuities not exceeding Two Guineas each, 
Mr. CHARLES HARVEY, Governor. WILLIAM SMALLEY, Secretary. 


LICENSED VICTUALLERS'’ SCHOOL, 


KENNINGTON LANE, LAMBETH, S&S. 


Established 1803. Enfranchised 1857. 

An Election of additional Children will take place on Tuesday, the 11th of March next. The number to be 
admitted will be duly announced. The Governor and Committee entreat support from the Trade and its 
influential connexions, to enable them to continue the maintenance of the same number of Children (nearly 
TWO HUNDRED) in the Establishment, as during the last three years. 

Gentleman’s Life Subscription ......... 200000 coceee osecencconesescssoene eee 86s. 

Which may be paid by instalments, spreading over three years. E quiv alent Votes will be allowed while the 
completion of the Life Subscription is in abeyance, 

Four Votes multiplied by the number of Children to be admitted at each Election. 

If paid while in business as a Licensed Victualler, and the Donor subsequently completes two years in busi- 
ness, either at one or more houses, his Children are entitled to be nominated as Candidates 

Lady’s Life Subscription,........+++ + ee oes cceeee ccovece 55 58. 

Two Votes multiplied by the number of C hildren to be admitted at each Election during the life of the Donor. 

Upon being increased to Ten Guineas the Donor becomes entitled to four times as many Votes as there are 
Children to be admitted at each Election. 

Amman) Babocvigeiem oes ccscsscesersscsscoesseressccsvscccesocscessoceseenecee «61 Ie, 
Votes corresponding with the number of Children to be admitted at the next Etection. 


Mr. CHARLES HARVEY, Governor. WILLIAM SMALLEY, Secretary. 


‘ICEN SE D VIC TU AL LERS’ PROTECTION SOCIETY, Instituted 


October, 1833, for the Protection of the Person and Property of the Licensed Victualler, and for the 
Promotion of the Best Interests of the Trade. 











This important Society, as will be perceived, has been in existence for 39 years, during which period its 
valuable assistance to the Licensed Victualler has been frequently manifested. It secured the Trade in the 
Transfer of their Licences. it procured for the Trade considerable relief with respect to the system of Billeting. 
It has protected the Trade by punishing persons for committing brutal assaults and outrages, and in prosecuting 
barmen and others for robbing their employers, and for obtaining situations by means of false character, as also 
the persons giving such false character. But to facilitate prosecutions, in the latter case, the character should, if 
possible, be in wrtting. 


1. During the past year several cases of prosecution took place for the above offences, and some very severe 
sentences have been passed upon prisoners. 

2. The value of the Society in protecting the trade in a Parliamentary point of view was again demonstrated 
in opposing what is termed the “Permissive Bill” of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the object of which is to permit two- 
thirds of the community to prevent the other third from procuring any kind of intoxicating drink. This tyrannical, 
unjust, and impracticable measure, was rejected by a large majority. The Government again introduced a 
Licensing Bill, and if it was not of such a confiscating character as the Bill of 1871, it is a measure which, the 
more it develops itself, the more oppressive, unjust, and tyrannical does it appear, and doubtless the next session 
of Parliament will see the obnoxious clauses repealed, More might be said, but the Act is now on its trial. 


Life Subscription  .......00sceceesesses eve eccccsccesccs b9 SB. 
Treasurer—John James Homer, "Esq., 2, Royal Exchange- buildings, Cornhill, E.C 
By Order, T. SMITH, Secretary. 


December, 1872. Offices—95, Farringdon-street, E.C, 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


J. M. TAYLOR'S 
SODA WATER, LEMONADE, 


BRIGHTON SELTZER, 
POTASS, MAGNESIA, 


AND 


MINERAL WATERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


— 








Are highly recommended by the Trade and Medical Faculty for their 
Purity and excellence of Manufacture. 


J. M. T.'s GINGER BEER, warranted to keep Twelve Months, is allowed 
to be equal to any in the trade, 


Shipping and Country Orders promptly attended to. 


PRICE LISTS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION TO THE 
PROPRIETOR, 
T. A. TAYLOR, 


100, NEW CHURCH ROAD, CAMBERWELL, &.E. 


T. A. Taytor gladly embraces the opportunity of thanking his friends 
for their long continued patronage, and respectfully solicits the favour of 
their recommendation. 


He also begs to inform them, New and Commodious Premises have been 


erected, which will afford increased facilities for a ready supply to his 
customers. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 








WATLING & SON’S 
CELEBRATED 


PIC-NIC AND RAISED PIES 


Are forwarded to all parts of London and Country daily. Railway Refreshment Rooms, Country & 
Hotels, supplied with the above celebrated Pies. Game, Chicken, and Ham Pies. German and 

Ham Tongue and Chicken Sausages. Terms on application. 

| 

W. WATLING & SON, 


STEAM PIC-NIC PIE WORKS, 
PIMLICO, , 


LONDON, 8.W. 


H. D. RAWLINGS, 
PURVEYOR OF MINERAL WATERS. | 


NASSAU STREET AND CHARLES STREET, 


PORTLAND PLACE, 





DUBLIN STOUT. PALE ALE. Pp 





- ai 


ROBERT MILLER, ) 
6, CROSS STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E. 


AGENT TO 
BASS, RATCLIFF, & GRETTON, Brewers, Burton-on-Trent ; 
A, GUINNESS, SONS, & CO., Brewers, Dublin ; and 
A. CAMPBELL & CO., Brewers to Her Majesty, Edinburgh. 
The Burton Strong, Mild, and Pale Ales, Edinburgh Ale, and Dublin Extra Stout of the 
above Firms, together with Cider and Perry, supplied in condition for present use, in Casks and 
Bottles, delivered free to all parts of London and the neighbourhood. 








ALLSOPP & CO.’ PALE ALE, FOREIGN WINES, DANTZIC SPRUCE. 








THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


SAMUEL CHAMBERS AND CO., 


BOTTLERS TO THE TRADE 


OF 


YOUNGER’S, BASS’S, & ALLSOPP’S ALES, 
IMPERIAL REID'S, AND GUINNESS’S STOUT, 
LION BREWERY COMPANY’S COOPER. 





Price Lists and Sample Orders forwarded upon application to 


THE STORES, 
HENRY STREET, BERMONDSEY, S.E. 


DREW AND SON, 
BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, 


SHADWELL, E. 


By Special Appointment, 


Sole Purveyors to the InreRNaTIoNAL Exutsition, 1872. 


Purveyors »  Exurpition, 1862. 
pa »  Wrmsiepon Camp. 
“ »  Narionat Ririe Assoctation. 
“ »  OrystaL Paace. 
“ »  Aexanpra Park, &c. 


WVAINS DO ALE PARTS DALEY. 





ORDERS PER POST PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 
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THE 
The 
public are 
informed these 
plasters have been 
established 27 years. 

Itis supposed and claimed 
they restore the electrical con- 
dition of the part where applied, 
by which pain and diseased ac- 
tions cease. But we really know 
little on the subject because the 
properties of medicinal agents 
can only be known by ex peri- 
ence, and this has taught 

that whenever All- 
cock’s Porous Plas- 
ters are applied 
they do 
good. 



















ERA AL MANACK ADVERTISER. 
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They 
restore the 
withered hand, 
remove the un- 
sightly lump, lengthen 
the shorter leg, and re- 
store the lame to walk. If 
you have a weak spot in 
your body, try a plaster; the 
cost is amall, being twenty-seven 
half-pence only. No doubt 
they impart all the electricity 
of galvanism to the system 
needed. Webelieve this, 
for they make greater 
cures than are 
made by more 
costly appli- 
cations. 
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We publish and refer with pleasure to the following | 


f high testimonial of July 6, 1872. 





“To Messrs. ALLCOCK & Co., LivERPoot, 






from lumbago, and could not walk without much pain 
and difficulty. One day I met a friend, Genera} 

who advised me to try one of Allcock’s Porous Plasters, 
adding, ‘I have one on me at this moment which has 
wholly removed an affection similar to the one from | 
which you are suffering.’ I had really never before | 
heard of the plasters, but was so struck with what I | 
heard that I immediately procured one and put it on. I 
found almost instantaneous relief; the pain and stiffness 
were gone in an hour, and have never since returned. I 
may add that several friends, including an eminent 
physician, laughed at my account of my cure; more than 
one of them, however, including that physician, have 
owned to me since that, in consequence of my statement, 
they have resorted to Allcock’s Porous Plasters when suf- 
fering in various ways, and have in every instance found 
relief. 1 feel it a duty and a pleasure to send you these 
few lines, of which you may make any use you please. 


“J. H. WOODWARD.” 
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‘“‘ Manor-road, Folkestone, July 6, 1872. | 


‘*Gentlemen,—Some months agol suffered severely | 


: HAPPY ARE ‘THEY WHO, NEEDING, KNOW. : 


Letter from the. Rev. Tnuos. Bonsai, M.A., as to 
| Qualities and Reputation of Brandreth’s Pills :— 

| “* Wissett Vicarage, near Halesworth, Suffolk, 
* July 29th, 1872. 
| H. D. Brandreth, Esq., Liverpool. 

“* My dear Sir, —Please forward me some Brandreth’s 
Pills and Porous Plasters to amount ofenclosure. I may 
here state I have been in the habit, for the last 37 years, 
| of administering these remedies to the sick with great 
success. I have been well acquainted with Dr. B. Bran- 
dreth, of New York, for nearly 40 years, and can certify 
\that he gives constant employment to upwards of 100 
persons preparing these commodities alone. Brandreth’s 
| Pills and Allcock’s Porous Plasters are the household 
remedies of nearly every family in the United States, 
and throughout South America. 


*T am, yours truly, 
“THOMAS BONSALL, 
“ Late Curate of Linstead Magna and Parva, Suffolk.”’ 








| Sold by all Druggists at Is. 1}d. each, with full 
directions for use, or in any size to suit. The yard 
| Plaster is specially recommended for families and 
| physicians. One yard equals 18 Plasters. Price 14s. 
per yard, 7s. 6d, per half yard, or 4s. per quarter. 


Observe “ B. Brandreth” on the Government Stamp on Pills and Plasters, without which they cannot be genuine. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE at Is. 1}d. per box. 
BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon-str-et; W. EDWARDS, Old Change; F. NEWBERY and SONS $87, 
Newgate-street; R. H. MILLARD: iSONS, 44, Barbican; LONDON DEPOT, 150, Oxford-street, 


Parincrpat Acency ror Great Britain (Wholesale and Retail) : 
57, GREAT CHARLOTTE-STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
N.B,—A Plaster scnt to any part of the country for 15 stamps. 
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